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‘QUDDEN as a flash of lightning 

‘at midnight, this Abyssinian 
‘campaign promoted the corps of 
‘Royal Engineers from darkness to 
‘day-light. 

‘In the London War Office— 
‘strange to record—it had in former 
‘ages been a time-honoured axiom, 
‘that a practical knowledge of the 
‘attack and defence of fortified 
‘places, of the application and con- 
‘struction of field-works, bridges, 
‘pontoons, roads, water - supply, 
‘surveying, sketching, signalling, 
‘&c., rendered an officer of Engi- 
‘neers incompetent to command an 
‘army in the field—for the very 
‘reason expounded by Festus, when, 
‘with a loud voice, he exclaimed, 
‘“Paul, thou art beside thyself; 
‘too much learning hath made thee 
‘mad!” But the Abyssinian cam- 
‘paign, conducted throughout all 
‘its ramifications by an Engineer, 
‘has indisputably established, that in 
‘that competitive examination which 
‘in the council of statesmen must 
‘henceforth guide their selection of 
‘the fittest officer to command an 
‘expedition, or to defend the mother 
‘country, the corps of Royal Engi- 
‘neers can no longer be excluded.’ 

The honoured hand that a few 
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months since wrote thas in praise of 
Lord Napier, and the service to 
which he belongs, is that of one, 
who, though better known as the 
lightest and most agreeable of liv- 
ing essayists, began life himself as 
an officer of Engineers. As he left 
this service more than forty years 
ago, it is not so surprising, perhaps, 
that Sir Francis Head should have 
shared in the popular belief—a 
belief which his newly published 
work fully corrects—that the 
Abyssinian expedition was the first 
occasion on which a British engineer 
had held a soldier’s most important 
trust, the command of an army. 
Yet before his eulogy of Napier 
had appeared in the Times, a work 
had been written which, from its 
title,! would seem to be devoted to 
an earlier campaign, in which an 
engineer was the sole general—a 
campaign where the enemy was 
vastly more numerous, the powers 
of the commander more limited, the 
supplies scantier, the support more 
uncertain, the reward, oh! how 
infinitely less, than in the case of 
Abyssinia. And the issues! Who 
shall compare the punishment of the 
drunken tyrant of Magdala, and the 
rescue of a dozen British captives 
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136 Chinese 
from his grasp ; or even the assertion 
of the greatness of British power, of 
the reality of our Eastern resources, 
and, best of all, of our moderation ; 
with the accomplishment of a task 
which restored tranquillity to an 
empire whose population outnum- 
bers that of Europe, repaired her 
desolate cities, and gave her toiling 
millions of peasantry the longed-for 
peace, waiting for which in vain, 
they had ceased to till their pater- 
nal lands, lest they should but be 
offering fresh temptations to the 
spoiler? And in accomplishing 
this great achievement a greater 
still was wrought. The victories 
of the young Engineer-General 
of China shook to its fall the 
foul fabric of a blasphemous reli- 
gion, which at one time had threat- 
ened to take rank in importance 
with those of Buddha and Brahma, 
and whose head had aspired to 
usurp the most ancient of earthly 
thrones, under the claim of a pre- 
tended revelation. 

Was Sir F. Head, when he wrote, 
last August, the words we have 
quoted, wholly ignorant of the 
achievements of Gordon against the 
Taipings? It is impossible to believe 
this; and yet it cannot be thought 
that he had given them their just 
weight, or had even read the account 
of them which Mr. Wilson’s book 
contains, buried, as it is, among 
other less stirring matter. For this is 
one fault of the work we have men- 
tioned. That which, from the title, 
should have been the main subject, 
is so obscured by details often little 
relevant, that the reader who desires 
to know the plain story of Gordon’s 
campaign, may leave the volume at 
its end, with confused impressions 
of the Chinese system of philosophy, 
the foreign policy of Pekin, the 
ability of the arch-impostor and his 
generals, the superiority, in a sense, of 
Chinese officialdom to that of Europe, 
and a dozen other interesting colla- 
teral subjects, but without having 
thoroughly grasped that which he 
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came to seek. As Mr. Wilson most 
truly remarks in his introduction, the 
book should have been written in 
three volumes at the least. We 
cannot expect to learn from himself 
that the attempt to cram all the 
intended matter into one, has spoilt 
the whole as a general work of refer- 
ence, whilstit has confusedand made 
tame his narrative of that single 
episode of recent Chinese history 
which, in the first page of his intro- 
duction, he declares to be ‘ the topic 
of this book.’ It is not our business 
or wish to discuss, at any length, 
what the writer has intended for the 
philosophic accompaniment of his 
particular task. He seems to us to 
have said a great deal too much, or 
not enough, when he hints (p. 11) 
that the Chinese empire is founded 
on principles similar to those sha- 
dowed in Plato’s Republic; or de- 
clares (p. 19) that the ordinary 
Chinaman is universally so educated 
as to take an intelligent interest 
in the theory as well as the practice 
of his government; or states (p. 360) 
the paradox that the infanticide of 
China ‘ does not arise from any ten- 
dency among the Chinese to destroy 
infants ;’ or finally winds up his 
book with the alarming, but some- 
what vague declaration that, in 
Great Britain, ‘there must be a 
return to some connection between 
its higher intelligence, and the 
wielding of its power, otherwise it 
will soon share the fate of Carthage 
and Venice, of Spain and Holland.’ 
A writer who is capable of putting 
down on paper such nonsense as 
this, unconscious that he is merely 
jumbling historical names in pairs, 
instead of drawing historical paral- 
lels, is not likely to be a very safe 
guide through a sunvey of the forty 
centuries of civilised life in China, 
or of the philosophy by which its 
government, in theory at least, sub- 
sists. In future, if Mr. Wilson 
writes on these subjects, we trust he 
will give himself more space to work 
in, and more. time to think. For 
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the present we are content with 
total dissent from the hints which 
he, though ‘no Mandarin worship- 
per’ by his own account, scatters 
plentifully through his pages, 
that modern Europe in general, and 
England in particular, are vastly 
behind the Flowery Land in civili- 
sation, decency, and religion. Ku- 
rope, it is true, has known evil days 
under the hands of fierce conquerors, 
plundering and destroying in reli- 
gion’s name; but its annals may be 
ransacked in vain, without finding 
any parallel to the miseries endured 
in those provinces of China over 
which ‘The Heavenly King,’ the 
Taiping prophet, extended his fell 
sway for ten sad years. 

Hung Sew-tsuen (better known 
by his assumed title, Tien Wang) 
must be a character with some con- 
siderable attractions about him to a 
biographer, for Mr. Wilson—unin- 
tentionally it may be—has made 
him his true hero, forgetting the 
obvious purpose of his book. That 
he had the talent of imposing on 
others a sense of his divine mission 
is undeniable: but that he should 
have done this with such ease and 
with so little question of proof; 
should, unlike his prototype, Ma- 
homet, have been able to dispense 
with the fighting part of his mis- 
sion, and found others ready to do 
thehard work for him; should never 
have attempted to create a system 
that would spread and maintain itself 
without an army; and should have 
been allowed, so soon as he gained 
his temporary throne at Nanking, to 
shut himself up in seclusion and de- 
vote himself to foul licentiousness, 
undisturbed, save once, by the re- 
monstrance of one chief follower, 
who paid the penalty of his rash- 
ness with his life; proves aboveall the 
degradation of sense and manners 
to which the calm Philosophy of 
Harmony our writer so much ad- 
mires, had reduced the people who 
had no better guide. As Mr. Wil- 
son so often strains for a comparison 
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between Chinese and European civi- 
lisation, we will offer him a special 
one—that between the most bloody 
and ruthless government of modern 
days in the West, and the rule of 
the Taipings. Bad as the triumvi- 
rate of 1794, and their proscriptions 
were, their administration was mild 
and decent, nay, honest and even 
saintly, when compared to that of 
the Heavenly King amid his concu- 
bines and disciples at Nanking. Such 
as he was, however, he was a power 
in the land, and one to be taken 
much into account in considering 
the forces acting in Western China 
in the years 1860-63. He was 
aided, not only by the blind super- 
stition of his chief followers, but 
by two powerful extraneous sup- 
ports which seemed often ready to 
intervene and save him, even when 
the reviving energy of the Imperial- 
ists, and the detestation in which 
the subjugated people around held 
his armies, seemed likely to turn the 
balance of the war against him. 
The first of these was the favour 
or indifferentism of the European 
trading communities, who were now 
strongly established on the coast at 
various points. To many of these 
gentry, who had merely come to 
China to make money and go away 
again, it was a perfect matter of 
indifference which party succeeded 
in the contest, so long as trade went 
on. To them ‘the Mandarins’—the 
politest name they ever gave a 
government 4,000 years or so old— 
and the arch-rebel who had brought 
ruin on the southern provinces of 
China, were regarded on equal 
terms as contending powers. There 
is abundant evidence of this in the 
work of Mr. Wilson, who knew the 
class well; and that the Taipings 
could obtain supplies from some of 
these accommodating merchauts as 
freely as the Emperor’s government, 
isapatent fact in the whole history of 
the war. But for the absolute folly 
of the rebels, which led them un- 
challenged to threaten the Treaty 





Ports when they found themselves 
in their vicinity, it would have been 
as hard apparently to get the society 
of these strange marts to declare 
itself against their pretensions, as 
to procure a decided intervention 
on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. This local feeling, nourished 
too often by personal differences 
with the Mandarins, in which the 
foreign traders were often wrong, 
influenced our own national policy 
to some extent: but a more power- 
ful sentiment than even that of gain 
held Britain back; for the mis- 
sionary element among her people 
had taken up the cause of the Tai- 
pings with a perversity such as the 
whole History of Human Error 
should it ever be written—will find 
it hard to match. 

In condemning that monstrous 
misuse of a divine principle which 
made heroes of the Taiping chiefs, 
we desire to guard ourselves from 
any charge of depreciating the value 
of missionary effort. It is a noble 
boast of Englishmen that, wherever 
their merchants have penetrated 
into heathendom, preachers have 
been found willing, without hope of 
gain, to stand by their side. But 
the Founder of Christianity himself 
taught its first missionaries to com- 
bine the wisdom of the serpent with 
the harmlessness of the dove ; and 
some of their later successors have 
ignored this part of their instruc- 
tions altogether. Hence those efforts 
to Christianise other nations, which 
in their spirit adorn the nation and 
the age, have been mingled with 
such effusions of folly and bigotry 
as have tended, with many harsh- 
judging minds, to throw contempt 
on the whole cause. New Zealand, 
Africa, Jamaica, have each their com- 
plaint to make on this score: but 
never was the erratic spirit of mo- 
dern missionary enterprise so wholly 
thrown away, and so open to the 
censure of the prudent, as when a 
powerful party at home took up the 
cause of the Taipings, misled by a 
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few local writers, whose ignorance 
of Chinese language and customs 
was only equalled by their audacity. 
Tien Wang had read Christian 
tracts, had learnt from a Christian 
missionary ; and when he announced 
publicly three years afterwards that 
part of his mission was to destroy 
the temples and images, and showed 
in the jargon of his pretended vi- 
sions some traces of his New Testa- 
ment study, the conclusion was 
instantly seized by the sanguine 
minds of a section set upon evan- 
gelising the East, that their efforts 
had produced a true prophet, fit 
for the work. Wedded to this phan- 
tasy, they rejected as the inventions 
of the enemies of missions, the tales 
of Taiping cruelty, which soon 
reached Europe: and long after the 
details of the impostor’s life at 
Nanking, with its medley of visions, 
executions, edicts, and harem in- 
dulgence, became notorious to the 
world, prayers were offered for his 
success by devotees in Great Britain 
as bigoted to hiscauseas the bloodiest 
Wang whom he had raised from 
the ranks of his followers to carry 
out his ‘Exterminating Decrees.’ 
The Taiping cause was lost in China 
before it was wholly abandoned by 
these fanatics in England, and their 
belief in its excellence so powerfully 
reacted on our policy, that it might 
have preserved us from active inter- 
vention down to the present time ; 
had not certain Imperialist successes 
elsewhere, the diminishing means of 
their wasted possessions, and the 
rashness of their own chiefs, brought 
the Taiping armies into collision 
with us. And with the occasion 
there was raised up the man whose 
prowess was to scatter their blood- 
cemented empire to pieces. 

South of the lower portion of the 
course of the Yangtsze is Kiangnan, 
the district which was the scene of 
the future operations of Gordon and 
the ‘ Ever-Victorious Army.’ It 
lies chiefly between the river and the 
deep and narrow bay of Hangchow. 
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The width of the peninsula they 
form, from that city at the head of 
the bay. across to Nanking on the 
Yangtsze, is 150 miles; its length 
from this line to w here the ocean 
bounds it, about zoo. The great 
treaty port of Shanghai lies near 
the extreme western point, some 
twenty-five miles inland, on one of 
the numerous creeks which are the 
main features of the country. To 
picture to ourselves the events which 
were to follow, we must conceive 
first the general features of the dis- 
trict, as Mr. Wilson describes it, be- 
fore being devastated by the bloody 
partisans of the Heavenly King. 
Densely peopled, it is generally but 
a few feet above the level of the 
ocean, and in some places below 
that level. Here and there isolated 
hills rise td the height of a few 
hundred feet; but for the most part 
there is a dead lev el, rich with trees, 
growing various kinds of cereals in 
great abundance, thickly studded 
with villages and towns, and inter- 
sected in every direction by rivers, 
creeks, and canals. Look across 
any portion of this vast plain, and 
boats, with mat sails spread, seem 
to be moving in every direction over 
the land. In some places, and 
especially round the Great City, the 
waters spread out into lakes of 
considerable size. Except on a few 
lines there is no convenient land 
transit but by raised footpaths, so 
narrow that they must usually be 
traversed in single file: but the net- 
work of waters affords vast facilities 
for the movements of boats and 
small steamers. Upon the peaceful 
people of this plain the Taipings had 
descended in a desolating swarm, 
half robbers, half fanatics. 


We must conceive them [says Mr. 
Wilson] coming down on its rich towns 
and peaceful villages, moving flags, beating 
gongs, destroying images and temples, 
seizing valuables, occupying houses, deal- 
ing with all disobedience according to the 
exterminating decree of heaven, and being 
a terror unto young women ; but still not 
at first destroying the crops or many of 
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the houses, or slaying many of the males; 
Then we have the Allies driving them back, 
firing into their masses of men with long- 
range rifles, and pounding at their stock- 
ades with heavy guns and shells. On the 
retirement of these we have the rebels 
again advancing to the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai, but this time in an infuriated 
demoniae state, burning and destroying 
everything in order that there may be a 
waste round the starving city, and murder- 
ing or driving before them all the villagers. 
Lastly, the Ever-Victorious Army appears 
on the scene—not by any means always vic- 
torious, but very frequently so—and bring- 
ing European drill and officers, with heavy 
artillery, tobear on a settlement of the ques- 
tion. Letthis be embellished (as the scene 
appeared to me in 1860) with views of rich 
fertile plains, where the crops are trampled 
down or consumed, a few narrow bridges 
of the willow-plate pattern, a dilapidated 
pagoda or two, broken blackened walls of 
village houses, the deserted streets of towns, 
innumerable swollen blackened corpses 
lying on the slimy banks of the muddy 
streams, or rotten underneath the graceful 
bamboos, red flames at night flashing up 
against the deep dark sky; let us imagine, 
also, the Taipings throwing themselves 
into all sorts of postures impossible to the 
European, and uttering cries scarcely less 
painful or hideous than those from the 
ravished villages, and we may form some 
coneeption of the great Chinese tragedy 
which was enacted in Kiangnan. 


Looking at this country in a 
purely military aspect, it is evident 
that warfare carried on in it in a 
systematic way, would necessarily 
have peculiar features of its own. 
The narrowness of the roads, and 
the abundance of lateral creeks, 
would compel all land movements 
to be conducted on a very reduced 
front; whilst the aid of a flotilla 
would enable an attacking force, 
not only to turn the opposing enemy 
undiscovered, but in many cases to 
fall upon him in flank and cut his 
columns in two. The walled towns 
situated on the great roads would 
become points of vast importance 
in a strategical view. Furnished 
with high walls, huge stockades, 
and large garrisons of fierce but 
rudely armed Taiping soldiers, they 
were proof almost to impregnability 
against the unscientific assaults of 
the Imperialist generals; but were 
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ready on the other hand to open to 
the superior powers of a European 
siege train, backed by disciplined 
and properly armed troops. As 
several of them, Soochow in par- 
ticular, were situated partly on 
great sheets of water crossed by 
causeways, they might be com- 
pletely blockaded by a force of 
resolute men smaller in numbers 
than the enclosed garrison, but 
holding the vital points of passage 
out. In this very manner, and for 
the same reason identically, was 
Napoleon able to enclose Marshal 
Wurmser’s corps within lake-girt 
Mantua in 1796 with a mere de- 
tachment of his own army, whilst 
with the bulk of it he met and beat 
the relieving force of Alvinzi. 
Kiangnan is a country of Mantuas, 
and Soochow the chief of all, as we 
shall by and by discern. Carry- 
ing further the same idea of seizing 
and occupying points vital to the 
enemy, it was evident that the cap- 
ture of a few well chosen towns in 
succession might at once give a line 
of supply to the attacking force 
which held them; a line which 
could be held for it by inferior 
troops, and would thus enable it to 
seize successively such places as 
would cut the enemy’s communica- 
tions one by one, until his armies 
should be divided and destroyed in 
detail, or compelled to fly the pro- 
vince. Of course, to do this, any 
commander must have a fighting 
force morally and materially supe- 
rior at the actual points of contact to 
those it would encounter. Of course, 
it must further be supplied with 
means of locomotion by water far 
beyond those of its opponents. And 
these conditions would be of little 
avail, if there were not for the chief 
a man of genius, instinctively able 
to see the vital points in the theatre 
of war, and of daring to seize them 
atallrisks. Whether the Ever-Vic- 
torious Army and its general were 
such a force and such a chief, let 
our after-story tell, to which these 
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remarks are but a prelude, indis- 
pensable to the understanding of 
what follows. 

The Taiping rebellion was ten 
years old, and had from a rapid 
series of conquests become a vast 
but desultory struggle with the re- 
gular government of China, before 
its force came into collision with 
that new power from without, the 
armed civilisation of Europe, repre- 
sented by the protected settlements 
on the sea-board of the empire. 
The rapid growth of the movement 
and its chief successes were com- 
prised in the period between 1850, 
when Hung Sew-tsuen, the self- 
styled Heavenly King, proclaimed 
his mission, and 1853, when, at the 
head of large armies, he established 
his head-quarters at Nanking, the 
second city of China. - But, as Mr. 
Wilson’s work almost too mildly 
states it, ‘the rebels were essen- 
tially destroyers, and possessed no 
capability for reconstruction.” The 
very extension of their conquests 
limited their means of aggression 
by reducing the productive powers 
of the unhappy provinces which 
came under their sword. At first, 
indeed, they were not everywhere 
so cruel as to destroy blindly their 
own means of subsistence : but large 
contributions of provisions, of rice 
especially, were exacted as a condi- 
tion of existence from the country 
districts ; and when the delivery of 
these became uncertain, owing to 
the approach of Imperialist forces, 
or to any real difficulty of produc- 
ing the necessary quantity, plunder, 
devastation, and murder were the 
mild means employed for bringing 
the refractory villages to submis- 
sion. Thus, as the rebellion became 
checked and localised by Imperial 
successes, its cruelties grew more 
detestable, until the provinces that 
it had held became the howling 
wilderness of ruin which that of 
Kiangnan was, as described by Mr. 
Wilson in the latest stage of the 
rebellion. The first great check 
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sustained by the Taipings was the 
destruction of the army sent by the 
Heavenly King against Pekin soon 
after his establishment at Nanking. 
Growing ferocious under disaster, 
he then began the series of ‘ exter- 
minating decrees’ by which his 
government was, during the rest of 
his career, mainly carried on. Soon 
afterwards, in 1856, he put to 
death, in a fit of jealousy, his chief 
general, the true author of early 
Taiping success, known as_ the 
Eastern King; and from that time 
his cause began to languish, and 
that of the Imperialists, supported 
by the naturally conservative ele- 
ment of the Chinese people, made 
head against it even under the 
walls of Nanking. In 1859-60 the 
humiliation of the emperor’s go- 
vernment by the French and Eng- 
lish, which followed upon the re- 
actionary policy of the Pekin 
government and its useless quarrel 
with the Allies, once more gave a 
great impetus to the rebellion ; and 
the Faithful King, one of Hung 
Sew-tsuen’s best commanders, suc- 
ceeded in raising for a time the 
Imperialist blockade of Nanking, 
driving the investing armies down 
towards the estuary of the Yangtsze, 
and opening to the Taiping arms 
the rich province of Kiangnan. 
Following up this advantage, he 
advanced to the south-west, defeat- 
ing and almost destroying the first 
Imperialist army which encountered 
him. Another large force which 
held Soochow was so terrified at 
the news of this disaster, that its 
commander committed suicide; and 
the wealthy city, the central point 
of the peninsula before-described, 
containing, according to not extra- 
vagant estimates, two millions of 
inhabitants and the chief silk manu- 
factories of China, fell unresistingly 
into the spoilers’ hands. Hangchow 
next was occupied ; the whole dis- 
trict, except a few posts towards 
the mouth of the Yangtsze and 
near the city of Shanghai, was in 
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Taiping hands; and the rebellion 
had reached so great a height that, 
in the words of Mr, Wilson (p. 
57), ‘had it not been for the assis- 
tance given by foreigners towards 
its suppression, it might possibly 
still be uselessly devastating the 
country.’ 

We have quoted these words the 
more particularly, before proceeding 
to speak of the intervention, because 
they are contradictory to sundry 
hints of the same author’s (pp. 75, 
254, 257), that the liberation of 
China from the scourge which had 
for twelve years oppressed it, was 
not due to foreign aid in general, 
nor to that of Colonel Gordon in 
particular. There is such a thing 
as damning with faint praise, and 
surely it is little better to quote 
high panegyrics of the commander 
whose deeds one records, in order 
to follow them with a page of such 
remarks as (p. 258)— 


There is no doubt that Gordon’s force 
unaided could not have cleared the pro- 
vince. While the brunt of fighting fell 
upon him, he required Imperialists to hold 
the places which he took, and their forces 
fought along with him so as greatly to 
contribute to his success. . . . . It is quite 
clear, judging by the situation and its 
results, that the Imperialists allowing the 
Taipings to advance against the posts was 
no proof whatever of their being unable 
to deal with the rebellion effectually in 
their own slow and systematic way. 


To write in this fashion after the 
proofs his own work furnishes that 
the campaign of the Ever- Victorious 
Army found the rebellion active and. 
flourishing, and left it crushed, 
shows that if Mr. Wilson can tell 
the story of Gordon’s successes, he is 
wholly incapable of drawing from 
them the broad and obvious conclu- 
sion. In one still more contra- 
dictory passage on the campaign. 
Mr. Wilson states (p. 254) that a 
right understanding of its military 
results and political relationship ‘is 
absolutely essential to correct the 
erroneous supposition that the Chi- 
nese were in any very great need of 
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an assistance for the suppression of 
the rebellion.’ So far from correct- 
ing this supposition, we are certain 
that any one who carefully weighs 
Mr. Wilson’sownnarrative will come 
to the very conclusion which he 
deprecates. That he himself should 
have missed it, having had the 
advantage of perusing the original 
documents since placed in our 
hands, adds but another proof that 
itis useless to look for the historian’s 
judgment in one who has been 
trained to regard the current events 
around him with the petty view of 
a local politician. But it is time to 
pass from criticism of Mr. Wilson’s 
work to the story which he has 
undertaken to tell. 

In January, 1862, despite the 
warnings previously given by Admi- 
ral Hope, the Faithful King, now 
chief commander of the Taipings, 
put his army from Soochow in 
motion for the second time against 
Shanghai. According to the theory 
of Mr. Wilson—which at this point 
we beg to take leave of—he moved 
thus because pressed by the Impe- 
rialists that way. But as he had, 
in fact, attacked the place in 1860, 
and been beaten off by the French 
and British garrisons, when he was 
at the height of his successes, we 
must decline to believe that this 
aggressive policy was the result of 
certain reverses of 1861. Its mean- 
ing was announced plainly enough 
by the invader’s proclamation, ‘ We 
must take Shanghai to complete 
our dominions,’ as the manner of 
warfare by which this was to be 
accomplished, by the smoke of the 
burning villages which obscured 
the city, and hid the surrounding 
country from the eyes of its terrified 
inhabitants. The foreign residents 
formed themselves into volunteer 
corps; the allied admirals prepared 
to act decisively against the inva- 
ders. General Staveley resolved, 
with our minister’s countenance, not 
merely to save the city, but to 
maintain a clear radius round it of 
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thirty miles. Finally great impor- 
tance was suddenly attached to the 
American adventurer Ward, who 
with 1,000 Chinese whom he had 
disciplined, held Sung Kiang, a 
place eighteen miles above Shanghai 
on the Whampoa, which he had 
taken from the rebels at the time of 
their advance in 1860, being com- 
missioned by the Chinese governor 
of the city, and paid for his services 
from means furnished by some of its 
leading merchants. Ward’s force 
was officered by such wandering 
Europeans and Americans as he 
could pick up; and on the first 
repulse of the rebels (who had occu- 
pied some places to the south of the 
city, from which Ward, aided by 
the admirals, drove them) it received 
from Pekin the title by which it 
was afterwards officially known, 
that of The Ever-Victorious Army. 

During April and May, 1862, the 
Allies, notwithstanding the death of 
Admiral Protet, shot dead at Najou, 
obtained considerable successes. 
They recovered several walled towns 
in succession which had been too 
easily given up to the Taipings, and 
seemed likely without difficulty to 
maintain the clear radius resolved 
on. No better thing could have 
happened to the rebels, as after- 
wards appeared: but at this time 
they obtained a sudden success 
which proved ultimately of most 
disastrous result to their cause, 
though favourable to it for the 
moment. The Faithful King learn- 
ing that the Imperialists near 
Shanghai, emboldened by the re- 
verses of their enemies, had resolved 
to advance against Taitsan, a con- 
siderable place on the direct line 
between the former place and 
Soochow, marched to meet them, 
and on the 16th May succeeded, by 
the old ruse of placing among them 
a body of his own picked men under 
the guise of desertion, in utterly 
routing them. A small part only 
escaped to Kading, the place from 
which they had advanced. This 
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town was one of those recently 
recovered by the Allies under Stave- 
ley: but that general, growing na- 
turally anxious about the advanced 
positions into which he had thrown 
his detachment, and their exposure 
to overwhelming masses of the 
victorious Taipings, abandoned these 
new acquisitions and withdrew to 
Shanghai—a step not taken without 
some remonstrance on the part of 
his staff. 

Staveley’s retreat naturally gave 
an impetus to the Taiping advance. 
The Faithful King now occupied 
the towns within the lately protected 
radius, and laid waste the country 
up to the city’s walls. Beyond them 
there was nothing free from the 
marauding parties he sent out, but 
the ground the fire of the Allies 
could reach, and the two small 
towns of Singpo and Sungkiang. 
The latter place had been the head- 
quarters of Ward’s force ever since 
it was raised in 1860; the other 
was one of those Jately taken by 
Staveley, and now occupied by a 
detachment of the Ever-Victorious 
Army. An attack was made on 
Sungkiang, but repulsed by Ward, 
aided by a party from the fleet. 
Singpo, on the contrary, was soon 
so closely invested that it was 
resolved to abandon it, and great 
loss was suffered in the attempt of 
the garrison to escape on the 18th 
June, in which their commander, 
Forester, was captured by the 
Taipings. The Faithful King, now 
master of all the district but 
Shanghai and a few miles of the 
river, was for pressing his successes 
against ‘the foreign devils; the 
rather so since he doubtless hoped 
(as he had endeavoured two years 
before), to gain an entrance into 
the city by treachery. At this 
point, however, he was recalled by 
his master, against whose capital at 
Nanking new Imperial armies had 
moved from the interior, and so 
Shanghai was left to breathe freely 
again. The interest of Chinese 
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affairs concentrated for the rest of 
the year 1862 on the treaty port of 
Ningpo, to the south of the bay of 
Hangchow, which the Taipings had 
some time since seized. Hither 
Ward repaired with part of his force 
to aid the operations of Captain 
Roderic Dew, of the navy. This 
gallant officer (whose achievements 
are worthy of far more notice than 
we can give them) had become 
entangled in the conflict of the 
Imperialists and Taipings for the 
possession of the city, and after a 
vain attempt at armed neutrality, 
took part so decisively with the 
former as to recover the place for 
them, and then, following up his 
success, cleared the desired radius 
of thirty miles around it. The bar- 
barities of the defeated Taipings in 
their attempts to recover this ex- 
ceeded all description, and made 
the country people their determined 
enemies; so that, in spite of the 
death of Ward, in one of many 
affairs in which he showed great 
gallantry, the district near Ningpo 
was fairly freed from the Taipings 
by the beginning of 1863. 

Ward’s | skill 


and courage in 
action caused him to be much 


lamented; but he had never been 
able to restrain the marauding pro- 
pensities of his force, which the 
Ningpo successes had shown in 
their worst colours. His successor, 
Burgevine, a young American of 
more activity and pretension than 
genius, was so inflated by his sudden 
elevation as at once to become in- 
volved in quarrels with the Chinese 
governor (or Futai), the Imperialist 
generals near him, and the bankers 
who supplied the means of payment 
to the force. With the moral sup- 
port of General Staveley to back 
him, the Futai dismissed Burgevine, 
and took officially over for his 
government the LEver-Victorious 
Army, the command of which was 
refused by its next senior officer. 
At the Futai’s entreaty, Staveley 
gave it in temporary charge to 
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Captain Holland, one of his staff, 
until authority should be obtained 
from Sir F. Bruce at Pekin, to 
attach a British officer permanently 
to it as commander. Holland, un- 
willing to let his force grow rusty, 
advanced forthwith against Taitsan, 
a place already noted for Imperial 
but only to be repulsed 
with heavy loss. ‘At this juncture 
the reply of Sir F. Bruce was 
received, and under his sanction 
the command was conferred on 
Gordon, a young captain of Engi- 
neers, just breveted major for his 
services in the previous operations. 

Gordon had first seen war in the 
hard school of ‘ the black winter’ of 
our Crimean war. In his humble 
position as an engineer subaltern 
he attracted the notice of his su- 
periors, not merely by his energy 
and activity (for these are not, it 
may be asserted, uncommon cha- 
racteristics of his class), but by a 
special aptitude for war, developing 
itself amid the trench-work before 
Sebastopol in a personal knowledge 
of the enemy’s movements such as 
no other officer attained. ‘ We used 
to send him to find out what new 
move the Russians were making’ 
was the testimony given years since 
to his genius by one of the most 
distinguished of the officers he 
served under ; and the reputation he 
then made he had fully sustained 
during the brief services he had 
lately been engaged on in China. 
If General Staveley had made any 
mistake in the operations he per- 
sonally conducted the year before 
(and it must be remembered he was 
hampered by the doubt whether 
active intervention would be ap- 
proved), he more than redeemed it 
by the excellence of his choice. The 
Ever-Victorious Army found itself 
under a leader whose courage it had 
constant occasion to admire, whose 
justice it honoured, whose firmness 

yailed to suppress the daily quar- 
rels of its officers, and to shield the 
men from abuse of their power. The 
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private plundering which disgraced 
the force when with Ward, dis- 
appeared under a general w hose eye 
was as keen as his soul was free 
from the love of lucre. Stern against 
iniquity as the Baptist himself (for 
Gordon was of the religious type of 
Havelock and Hedley Vicars), he 
from the first taught his force to ‘do 
violence to no man, and be content 
with their wages;’ whilst the milder 
side of the gospel by which he lived 

was displayed to the defeated Tai- 
pings, and the humane treatment 
which their prisoners met with at 
his hands, did almost as much, after 
the first, for the cause which he 
served as his skill in the arts of war. 
Among the strange medley of ad- 
venturers who held commissions 
under him were Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans, French, Germans, Spaniards. 
Some were ex-mates of merchant 
ships, some old soldiers of good cha- 
racter, some refugees of no character 
at all. Among them were avowed 
sympathisers with the rebels, and 
avowed defiers of Chinese law ; but 
all classes learnt to respect a general 
in whose kindness, valour, skill, and 


justice, they found cause unhesi- 


tatingly to confide, and beneath 
whose firm touch sank into insig- 
nificance the furious quarrels and 
personal jealousies which had hi- 
therto marred the usefulness of the 
force. The influence he gained over 
their rude minds, and the degree of 
education that qualified them, may be 
illustrated together by the following 
pithy note addressed to him by an 
excited subaltern before the greatest 
of his conquests, and after some very 
heavy losses of officers in previous 
assaults : 
CAMP BEFORE Soocnow, 
3rd De 63. 
Sir, i wish to volunteer my Service to 
be one of the Stormers. 
W. H , Lieut. —— Regt. 


The difficulties that beset the com- 
mander in enforcing the most ne- 
cessary discipline before the enemy 
appear from the characteristic letter 
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following, written by an officer after 
the execution of a deserter at one 
of the detachments, during a long 
series of desperate engagements at 
the close of Gordon’s operations, 
nearChanchu-fu. (The colonel com- 
plained of for his severity was killed, 
it should be noted, in a night affair, 
four days later, when some of Gor- 
don’s own troops fired on his party; 
and it has been shrewdly doubted 


whether the firing was wholly acci- 
dental.) 
April 21, 1864. 

Sir, It is with Great Regret, that i ame 
forced to apply for permission to retire from 
your force but the transaction of this 
afternoon so Disgusts me that i can no 
longer serv in So Corruptible a force i 
hope you will not forget an officer whom 
has servd at Chingwan and at those hills 
at Whosun lately, without the chance of 
any Loot. Sir i have hardly a farthing i 
leave it to your geneorsity for the means 
ef reaching Engeland but 1 cannot possibly 
serv in this force after Col. ——’s act of 
this afternoon. Now Sir Some men who 
Deserted from Soochow and whom you 
ordered to be Shot, were Sheltered and 
hus banded by Col. and eventualy 
released. a Corpl who deserted from my 
late gunboat i was told that i had IIl- 
Treated him, by Col. ——, for why, be- 
cause he was one of his old croneys i 
could tell you more if i had a private Con- 
ference with you. Sir I have servd in 
the british army for a long time and never 
heard of a man being Shot, for desertion 
(and without a court martial) Sir if you 
cannot give me the means of returning to 
Engeland i hope you will Give me a reco- 
mendation that i may obtain a Situation 
and not join your Enemies the Taping 
rebils Sir it is with Sincere regret i 
tender this resignation from 31st. 

I remain your most Humble Servant 





The late Capt. Artillery. 
Sir as authority for a Character i present 
you with my discharge. 
Gen. C. Gorpon. 





The organisation of Gordon’sarmy 
we have not space to give in detail, 
but Mr. Wilson has bestowed much 
pains on his account of it. Their 
numbers, varying from 3,000 to 
5,000 men, under about 150 officers, 
were easily maintained, after the 
first successes, by recruiting among 
the captured Taipings. The in- 
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fantry were armed mostly with the 
smooth-bore musket, but had plen- 
tiful supplies of ammunition; and 
some picked men had rifles. The 
artillery was very formidable, com- 
prising a well arranged siege train, 
for the attack of walled towns, and 
supplied with complete boat car- 
riage for water transport. A flotilla 
of armed steamers and gunboats 
served, in that water-intersected 
country, both to cover and flank ali 
movements, and also by suddenly 
transferring the force from one point 
to another, to multiply it to the 
enemy’s imagination. A light pon- 
toon equipment was ready for the 
passage of the numerous creeks to be 
crossed on every march. Though 
formidable in these particulars, the 
value of so small and so irregularly 
formeda force, acting against masses 
often tenfold its own numbers, must 
needs depend greatly on the nature 
of the country and the powers of 
strategy in thecommander. Of the 
former we have already spoken: 
the latter’s operations we have now 
briefly to recount. 

The force now placed under 
Gordon, and the means he com- 
manded for its rapid transport, 
might be employed by an active 
and daring commander in two dif- 
ferent ways. The one would be to 
carry on connected operations, sup- 
ported by, or at least bearing on 
those of the Imperialist commanders 
in this part of China, and directed— 
as before pointed out—against the 
main lines by which the Taiping 
armies communicated one with 
another. A more obvious, and 
apparently more brilliant course, 
but one leading to less decisive 
results, would be to transfer the 
Ever-Victorious Army suddenly 
from one point to another in the : 
province, so as to strike a series of 
blows at isolated posts of the enemy. 
It might be said, indeed, by one 
reasoning from preceding events, 
that neither of these, but rather 
a purely defensive attitude near 
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Shanghai, or the gradual recovery 
bit by bit of the places near that 
city which had been lately captured, 
would have been the natural way 
of employing the force at first. 
But the new commander’s instinc- 
tive genius told him at once that a 
vigorous aggressive was, in a case 
like this, certain to prove the best 
defensive ; that the Taipings would 
not attempt to hold the vicinity of 
Shanghai when they found an 
active enemy in their rear, threat- 
ening the places through which 
their retreat would lie; and that 
the moral superiority attaching to 
such an offensive would not only be 
good for his own men, but would 
extend its advantages to the Impe- 
rialist armies, which would gain 
heart from the moment they saw 
the common enemy reduced from 
his usual threatening attitude to 
one of defence. The feeble notion 
of protecting Shanghai by opera- 
tions confined to the thirty-mile 
radius, was never therefore enter- 
tained by Gordon: yet in resolving 
to attack beyond it, in order to 
completely free the district near 
the city, it is probable that he 
could not foresee wholly how far 
success might lead him, and was 
content to leave the thorough break- 
ing of the Taiping power as a ques- 
tion for future circumstances to 
decide. At present, before entering 
on his more regular operations, he 
resolved to try the second mode 
indicated, and to strike one sudden 
blow at a distant point, such as 
should give heart and cohesion to 
his followers, and inspire them with 
confidence in their new chief. 
About seventy miles north-west 
of Shanghai, and on the southern 
shore of the estuary of the Yangtsze, 
lies Fushan, a town long infamous 
as a haunt of pirates, and now held 
by the Taipings, who had captured 
it in 1862, for the second time, 
after it had once deserted their 
cause. Their garrison not only 
held this place, but shut off from 
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the river Chanzu, a town ten miles 
inland, which had returned to its 
allegiance at the same time, and 
whose governor, closely pressed by 
a Taiping force, had now great 
difficulty in restraining the Impe- 
rialist garrison from surrender, by 
which they hoped to avert the 
threatened vengeance of the rebel 
commander. To relieve this suf- 
fering garrison as swiftly as pos- 
sible was the first task to which 
Gordon applied himself after taking 
command of the Ever-Victorious 
Army; and not many days after he 
was on his way thither, carrying 
part of his artillery, and as many of 
the infantry as his two available 
steamers would transport. Under 
cover of an Imperialist force, which 
was entrenched not far from Fushan, 
Gordon landed without opposition, 
and disregarding a large body of 
Taipings which kept the open field 
to watch his proceedings, went 
directly to the attack of the town. 
A 32-pounder planted cleverly in 
the night near the wall made an 
easy -breach in the defences next 
morning (April 4), and the garri- 
son, losing heart, fled at the ad- 
vance of the assaulting column, 
and gave up the place, which thus 
fell with very trifling loss. A 
march to Chanzu relieved the faith- 
ful governor there,—faithful pro- 
bably because, as once having been 
a Taiping leader, he dared not risk a 
surrender,—and showed such traces 
of the cruelty of the rebels as might 
well have hardened any heart against 
their cause. The dreadful sight in 
one place of the putrefying corpses 
of thirty-five Imperialist soldiers, 
burned partly first, and then cruci- 
fied, testified that the tenacity of 
the Chanzu governor had in it 
something of a wise discretion. 
Having executed his purpose, Gor- 
don returned as speedily as he had 
come, to his head-quarters at Sung- 
kiang. His success had confirmed 
him in the good opinion of his force 
and of the Chinese authorities, from 
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whom he was now able without 
difficulty to procure the necessary 
means for that liberal payment of 
his officers by which he superseded 
the loose practice of special rewards 
for their captures which had existed 
under Ward, and which had sup- 
plemented a still more irregular 
system of private plunder. Firm 
in maintaining his own authority 
as to discipline, he affected none of 
the autocratic airs of his prede- 
cessors, but loyally treated the 
Chinese governor of the province, 
Li (the same who had got rid of 
Burgevine by Staveley’s aid), with 
the respect due to the representative 
of the government he served. In 
vain did Burgevine intrigue at 
Pekin for restoration to his charge, 
for even Burlingame,! the American 
minister, was not in his country- 
man’s favour. His successor had 
already, both in the field and in 
quarters, won golden opinions from 
all with whom he had to do; and Li, 
when appealed to from Pekin, wrote 
of him pithily and truly : ‘ He wishes 
to drill our troops and save our 
money ; he fully comprehends the 
state of affairs, and in the expedi- 
tion he is preparing, his men de- 
lightfully obey him, and preserve 
the proper order.’ For Gordon 
was now making ready for the 
campaign which was to restore 
Kiangnan to the Imperial arms, 
and by breaking the neck of the 
rebellion, lead to the general paci- 
fication of China. 

It will be remembered that the 
great city of Soochow forms a 
natural capital and central point to 
the peninsula which was to be the 
theatre of war. About thirty-five 
miles north-westof Shanghai lies the 
walled town of Taitsan, connected 
by a main road running through 
the still larger town of Quinsan 
with Soochow. Quinsan was a 
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place of the very greatest strategi- 
cal importance; for the principal 
approaches to Soochow on the 
eastern side met there, and it served 
also as the arsenal of the Taipings 
in that country, they having estab- 
lished in it a manufactory for shot 
under some vagabond Englishmen. 
Against this town Gordon was 
making his advance at the end of 
April, sure of the after fall of Tai- 
tsan, which in fact depended on it, 
when he was called aside suddenly 
to the latter town to avenge one of 
the acts of treachery by which a 
Chinese civil war, beyond that of 
any other nation, is apt to be de- 
filed. The Taiping commander at. 
that place, intimidated apparently 
by the fall of Fushan, which left 
him exposed to an attack on that 
side or from Shanghai (Taitsan lies 
halfway between the two) had made 
proposals of surrender to Governor 
li. LKither these meant nothing, 
or he changed his mind after the 
first negociations, for the affair 
only ended in the surprise by trea- 
chery of the first part of an Im- 
perialist column which was march- 
ing in by agreement to occupy the 
place. 300 of the prisoners were 
slaughtered and beheaded, their 
heads being sent to Quinsan as a 
proof of the fidelity of the Taiping 
general; but the news reaching 
Gordon, he turned aside at once 
and moved swiftly to avenge this 
act of barbarity. . Reaching the 
south side of the town on the 30th 
April, he worked round to the east 
of it, keeping out of gun-shot, and 
capturing some small forts which 
protected the Quinsan road, cut it 
off from that place. His heavy 
guns, protected by mantlets (for 
the slow process of trenchwork was 
seldom needed against the imper- 
fect fire to be met in these sieges) 
opened on the place next day, and 


1 The same gentleman who has now entered the Chinese service as Ambassador, and 
been lately received with much more respect in England than in his own country, where 


no party paid him the least honour. 
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on the second an effective breach 
was formed. Never did the Tai- 
pings fight better than here. They 
had not yet been discouraged by 
frequent defeat, and, moreover, had 
good reason to distrust the mercy 
of their enemies. They mustered 
10,coo strong, and had among them 
to work their guns several of the 
reckless and untameable adventu- 
rers whom 
ships cast out in the course of their 
distant trade, and whose chief aim 
is to keep beyond the reach of the 
civilised law, which they have pro- 
bably too good reason to dread. 
But all defence was in vain against 
the perseverance and energy of 
the new commander. On the first 
repulse of his attacking column, 
Gordon, imitating Grahame at San 
Sebastian, caused a battery of 8-inch 
howitzers to play over his stormers’ 
heads and clear the breach. On 
the second essay the defenders gave 
way and made a general attempt to 
escape. It is to the credit of the 
soldiers of the Ever-Victorious Army 
that they spared the Chinese pri- 
soners (700 of whom were soon 
after enlisted in their ranks) whilst 
the foreign adventurers naturally 
met with little mercy. Seven of 
these were killed after the assault, 
three of whom proved to be deser- 
ters. At this early stage of the 
campaign it is curious to observe 
that the old immoral sympathy for 
the Taipings took the form of at- 
tacks on Gordon’s force, who were 
accused by anonymous writers in 
the press of the treaty ports of acts 
of ‘the most refined cruelty’ to- 
wards their prisoners. Such letters 
would have been of but little im- 
portance, had not the Bishop of 
Victoria been misled by them, and 
addressed a despatch to Lord Rus- 
sell on the subject. These charges 
were not left to Gordon only to 
refute, though he did so effectually 
by showing the confidence with 
which the Taiping prisoners took 
service in the ranks of the accused 
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force. They were rebutted by 
General Brown (who had succeeded 
Staveley in command of the regular 
troops about Shanghai) upon the 
most direct and detailed evidence ; 
and the origin of the fiction was 
traced to its source in the execution 
by an ordinary but cruel Chinese 
official mode, ‘the ignominious 
death,’ of seven of the runaways of 
the late garrison of Taitsan, who 
fell into the hands of an indepen- 
dent Imperialist force which lay 
six miles from the place on the 
Shanghai side. 

Taitsan had offered considerable 
temptations to plunder, and Gordon 
was glad, therefore, to withdraw 
the Ever-Victorious Army from its 
new conquest. His abolition of the 
old license to pillage, and other 
measures taken at this time to 
secure the necessary regularity and 
discipline, were not carried out 
without much resistance, especially 
from its European elements. At 
one time all the commanding officers 
of battalions sent in their resigna- 
tions simultaneously to support an 
extravagant demand ; at another a 
number of those below them became 
still more mutinous, and their insu- 
bordination threatened to spread to 
their men. Gordon quieted the 
seniors, who had most to lose, by 
a firm but determined refusal, and 
replaced the obstinate portion of 
the others by volunteers from 
General Brown’s troops; so that 
before the end of May, with order 
restored, a complete and well 
organised commissariat, and the 
moral advantage of recent successes 
attaching to it, the Ever-Victorious 
Army moved onwards to new 
achievements. There was no ques- 
tion now of remaining on the 
defensive, or even of confining the 
operations to the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai. The capture of Taitsan 
had at once cleared more than the 
necessary radius around the city, 
the Taipings near it naturally 
retiring as they found the enemy 
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established between themselves and 
Soochow. The Imperial forces 
taking advantage of this, followed 
them up westward to the neigh- 
bourhood of Quinsan, and then 
intrenched themselves under their 
general Ching, waiting till their 
disciplined ally should arrive to 
deliver the place into their hands. 
The importance of Quinsan in a 
strategical view has been already 
noticed generally; but to under- 
stand it more accurately it is 
necessary to point out that it was 
the key to all further operations 
against Souchow. It lies nearly 
thirty miles eastward of that city, 
being connected with it by a single 
causeway running along a canal, to 
both the north and south of which 
the creeks spread out into large 
lakes, making all other direct land 
communication impossible. Close 
to the west of Soochow lies the 
principal of all the numerous lakes 
of Kiangnan, Taho, a sheet of water 
nearly square-shaped, and forty 
miles long and broad. Hence there 
are but three main accesses to the 
eity, two running north and south 
along the eastern side of the lake, 
and the third through Quinsan, thus 
forming with them the letter, 
Soochow being at the cross, Quinsan 
at the (proper) foot, and the Taho 
lake along the top or left hand side. 
Quinsan once taken would supply a 
base for separate operations against 
the necks of land north and south 
of the city ; and these once occupied 
and closed, the fall of the place, to 
a force having command of the 
water communications, would be but 
a question of time. A right under- 
standing of these broad features of 
the case will make clear the nature 
of the operations that followed. 
Gordon’s reconnoissances and re- 
ports of Quinsan told him that the 
place wasstrong. Theditcharoundit 
was over 100 feet wide; the various 
approaches were furnished with 
forts inside stockades ; the garrison 
was estimated at from 12,000 to 
VOL, LXXIX.—NO, CCCCLXX. ; 
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15,000 men. But if strong in itself 
its communication with the rebel 
head-quarters at Soochow was 
extremely bad, being, as before 
stated, along a single causeway, 
narrow in places, with lengthy 
bridges across the creeks, and easily 
approached at any point by Gordon’s 
chief armed steamer the Hyson. 
This causeway then was the weak 
point of the defence, and against it 
Gordon accordingly, seizing hold of 
the fact with the clear insight of 
genius, led his attack on the 30th 
May, carrying as many of his land 
forces as his flotilla would convey, 
under the protection of the steamer 
Hyson. This vessel, a small iron 
river boat, mounting a 32-pounder 
gun and a 12-pound howitzer, 
having her crew and gunners pro- 
tected by timber proof breastworks, 
and for her commander a rough but 
valiant Yankee named Davidson, 
did extraordinary service on several 
occasions, but never so much as on 
this day, a memorable one in the 
The 


annals of the Taiping war. 
point where Gordon’s flotilla struck 
the vicinity of the causeway on its 
south side, was Chunye, one third 


of the way from Quinsan to 
Soochow. The approach was pro- 
tected by piles in the water, and 
these again by stockades on the 
neighbouring land, within which 
was a strong stone fort. Gordon 
had intended to carry the land 
defences, if necessary, by assault, 
and thus cut the enemy’s commu- 
nication at once by road and canal. 
The Taipings, however, saved him 
all trouble on this occasion; for no 
sooner had the piles been torn up 
and the steamer appeared making 
her way through, than a panic 
seized the defenders, and stockades 
and forts were alike abandoned, 
their late garrisons flying both 
ways, and spreading alarm to the 
gates of Quinsan and Soochow. 
Whilst Gordon landed his troops, 
the Hyson was sent down the canal 
to follow up the fugitives towards 
M 
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the latter, and fulfilled her task 
completely, clearing the causeway 
the whole way to within sight of 
the city, and occupying two stone 
forts which guarded it at different 
points. Towards dusk she returned 
te Chunye, and not too soon, for 
the road from Quinsan was now 
crowded with a dense column of 
men, at the head of which Gordon’s 
troops were briskly firing. The 
Taiping garrison, finding their main 
outlet closed, whilst the passages 
eastward from the town were held 
by the Imperialist general Ching, 
had sallied forth at evening, deter- 
mined apparently by mere numbers 
to crush Gordon’s small force (one 
battalion of infantry and some guns 
were all that had been brought up), 
and make their way out. The fore 
gun of the steamer was at once 
brought to bear, and her 32-pound 
shells soon decided the engagement, 
driving the Taipings in a shrieking 
rout of fugitives back on the belea- 
guered town. So fearful was their loss 
from the firing and their own panic 
crowding (the steamer appearing 
to them, no doubt, a relentless and 
invulnerable monster, which could 
neither be escaped from, nor injured, 
nor stayed in her pursuit), that 
no thought of further resistance 
was left to the disheartened gar- 
rison, and the Imperialists entered 
the town, unopposed, from the east 
side next morning. Of the Tai- 
pings, many thousands dispersed 
over the country ; but the villagers 
here, as after the capture of Taitsan, 
revenged abundantly on the fugi- 
tives the oppression they had long 
suffered from, and but few of the 
number reached Soochow or any 
other place of safety. Up to this 
time Gordon’s actions may be con- 
sidered as having cost the rebels not 
less than 25,000 men. This last ex- 
traordinary success, gained, with a 
list of seven casualties, by one decided 
and well-planted blow, did not occur 
without being accompanied by some 
fresh difficulties. General Ching’s 
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jealousy of his ally’s achieving with 
a handful of men what his own 
army had not dared to attempt, 
broke out in a serious form, and led 
to some of his gunboats firing on a 
party of the Ever-Victorious troops, 
whose flag they pretended to ignore. 
Governor Li, however, compelled 
the apology which Gordon found it 
necessary to insist on, lest the mis- 
take should be repeated ; and this 
difference was settled for the time. 
A more serious matter was a mutiny 
of theartillerymen, who disapproved 
strongly of Gordon’sintended change 
of head-quarters from Sungkiang 
to Quinsan. The former place was 
associated in their: minds with the 
easy days and loose discipline of 
Ward’s command, and they openly 
refused to obey orders when they 
heard of the proposed transfer, add- 
ing threats of destroying their 
officers rather than submitting to it. 
It was not until Gordon had dragged 
from the ranks the foremost man 
of the mutineers, and sent him to 
instant execution by a party of the 
infantry who remained faithful, that 
obedience was restored. But this 
act of energy made him master of 
the situation, and he had no occa- 
sion to continue or repeat his se- 
verity towards the Chinese of his 
force. His artillery officers were 
the next to give him trouble. They 
objected to.a new commander whom 
he had given them; and it was not 
until he actually started on his next 
expedition without them that they 
returned to their allegiance and 
were restored to their posts upon 
apology. This last difficulty over- 
come, and his force considerably 
augmented by largely enlisting from 
his Taiping prisoners, he moved, 
towards the end of July, to a still 
greater achievement than’ those he 
had attempted—the conquest of 
Soochow itself. 


The situation of this city has 
already been described. It should be 
added that the Grand Canal, which 
crosses the peninsula from Hang- 
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chow to Chinkiang on the Yang- 
tsze, with a wide semicircular bend 
to the eastward, passes by Soochow 
on its eastern side. Certain branches 
or natural openings connect the 
Grand Canal with the Taho Lake, 
cutting, at various points, across 
the necks of land which, as before 
pointed out, formed the only ac- 
cesses to the city when Gordon’s 
force held Quinsan to the east, and 
his steamers commanded the lake 
to the west. These points became 
of the highest strategical import- 
ance in the series of operations by 
which he designed to thoroughly 
invest the place. The town of Wo- 
kong stands about fourteen miles to 
the south of the city, commanding 
one of these points; and on the 
28th July Gordon moved against it 
so rapidly as to surprise some of 
the stockades outside which had 
been left unguarded, and to carry 
others with little loss. A judicious 
distribution of. the Ever-Victorious 
troops now enabled their commander 
to shut in the garrison with ease, 
and the Taipings, to the number of 
4,000, soon afterwards surrendered. 
Here occurred the first of certain 
acts of Imperialist treachery which 
ultimately caused Gordon’s retire- 
ment; for General Ching, who had 
taken charge of part of the pri- 
soners, under promise of good treat- 
ment, violated his word, and put 
five of them to death. Indignant 
at this causeless breach of faith, 
Gordon resolved to lay down his 
command, and actually left the force 
for Shanghai. But he arrived here 
on the 8th August, to find that 
Burgevine (who, though carrying 
on a friendly correspondence with 
him, had been long in vain seeking 
to regain his lost command and 
replace him) had suddenly left that 
place with 300 Europeans, to join 
the Taipings at Soochow, carrying 
off also a small steamer, and throw- 
ing the great port into a new fit of 
consternation ! To abandon the Im- 
perialists, and leave his own troops 
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to be seduced from their allegiance 
by their old commander. (who had 
had the art to make them believe 
that his dismissal was the result of 
his insisting on their rights) was 
not to be thought of now. Gordon 
started alone for Quinsan, and re- 
suming his command, took imme- 
diate steps to counteract the in- 
trigues of the American, sending 
his siege train temporarily back to 
Taitsan till he should be surer of 
his being able to maintain his ad- 
vanced position. His troops near 
Wokong remained on the defensive, 
but successfully resisted the attacks 
directed against that place from 
Soochow with a view to recover 
the southern passage into the city ; 
and their general, having received 
some reinforcements, presently ad- 
vancing along it, carried Patachiao, 
a small place close to the southern 
defences of the place, and rested 
there purposely for a while to carry 
on negociations with the foreign 
part of the defenders. It was his 
twofold object to bring these over, 
in order to weaken the Taipings 
and to save European lives: but in 
entering into the private proposals 
to treat, which he soon received 
from them, Gordon undertook a 
task no less difficult and dangerous 
than the most vehement assault 
upon the place. Those he desired 
to win would inevitably try first to 
seduce his own men. His ally, 
General Ching, was carrying on 
independent operations against the 
garrison. Burgevine, disgusted with 
his new service, where he found 
himself kept by the chief Wangs in 
an inferior position, had new plans 
in his restless brain, and had the 
audacity to communicate to Gordon 
one of them, which involved their 
both betraying their employers, and 
seizing Soochow as the seat of a 
new Eastern Empire for themselves. 
Over all these and other difficulties 
Gordon’s coolness and skill, as 
conspicuous in diplomacy as in 
war, carried him triumphantly, and 
M2 
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brought him to his end without 
bloodshed. Before the end of Oc- 
tober, the chief part of the foreign 
allies deserted the garrison, under 
pretence of a sally : and soon after- 
wards Burgevine, by dint partly of 
Gordon’s personal entreaty to Moh 
Wang, the Taiping commander, was 
allowed to follow them; so that 
the great obstacle to the fall of the 
city and the breaking up of the 
rebellion was quietly removed. 
Freed from this, Gordon resumed 
his operations against the place, 
and soon worked his way almost up 
to the city walis on the south side. 
Abandoning his posts there to be 
tenanted by his Chinese allies, he 
transferred his force round the 
west side, by the lake, to the nor- 
thern, the only remaining outlet, 
and on the 1st of November carried 
by assault Leeku, a place not many 
miles from the city, and which al- 
most shut it in. On the 1oth and 
igth further points were captured 
and occupied which completed the 
investment. In vain did the 30,000 
Taipings enclosed seek for a way 
out. In vain was another army 
planted at Wusieh, twenty-five 
miles off on the Grand Canal, in 
rear of Gordon’s posts, whilst the 
Faithful King (still the chief general 
of the arch-impostor) arriving from 
Nanking with another force of equal 
amount, intended for the relief of 
Soochow, took up a position in the 
open country between the city and 
Wusieh in the vain hope of making 
Gordon relax his grasp. Of the 
peculiar strategy of this campaign 
—which neutralised numbers by 
the skilful distribution of the better 
provided army—no higher instance 
can be found than that by Gordon’s 
arrangements, 14,000 men, all told, 
including the contingent which aided 
him under Ching, sufficed for the 
immediate work in hand of hemming 
in a force of more than double their 
numbers, and keeping off others 
nearly threefold in strength. Judg- 
ing the Taipings to be already dis- 
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pirited by their situation, Gordon, 
impatient for the surrender of the 
place, resolved on a night attack 
on a portion of the walls. It was 
made on the 27th of November, and 
despite the daring self-exposure 
which seemed both natural to the 
man, and necessary as an example 
to this motley army, but which in 
the commander of a more regular 
force would have been a vice, 
Gordon found himself repulsed with 
a loss of 200 of his force. This 
success did not however alter the 
condition of the garrison, who were 
now losing heart; and two days 
later an assault made by daylight, 
after a heavy fire, was made with 
success, on the stockades and de- 
tached works outside the east gate. 
Once more Gordon exposed himself 
in front of his own storming column, 
and his men, nerved by his example, 
carried the points of attack, so that 
on the 30th he was enable to issue 
a general order, congratulating the 
troops on their success which, it 
was pointed out, ‘had made the 
city untenable by the rebels.’ Gor- 
don was not too sanguine; for a 
day or two later dissensions broke 
out among the rebel generals within; 
Moh Wang was murdered by his 
subordinates at the council table; 
and on the sth of December the 
city was surrendered to the Impe- 
rialists. Then took place the saddest 
incident which the British officer, 
acting with semi-civilised allies, can 
have to endure. Gordon had not 
been able to guarantee the safety of 
the Taiping chiefs; but hearing 
from Ching that the highest autho- 
rity, the Governor (who had lately 
arrived on the scene) had promised 
them mercy, he removed his own 
force, with a promise of two months’ 
pay, from the approaching scene of 
plunder, and went into the city to 
have an interview with the Wangs. 
They expressed themselves confi- 
dent in Li’s word, and after a 
second interview left the city to 
give themselves up, Gordon (whose 
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force was now on the march to 
Quinsan) remaining with the inten- 
tion of protecting those inside from 
the Imperialist soldiers who were 
entering. 

It was at this time, on December 
6th, when the deliverer of the pro- 
vinces was surrounded by armed 
Taipings, his troops removed from 
him, and the great city, which had 
so long been the object of the cam- 
paign, incapable of further resis- 
tence, that Li, under pretence or on 
account of a difficulty in arrang- 
ing terms with the Wangs, caused 
them suddenly to be seized and 
executed, and ordered the city to 
be given up to plunder ! 

Those who are curious in Chinese 
sentiment, and wish to know exactly 
how far it justified Li’s actions, may 
consult the work of Mr. Wilson, 
which is very full on this point. 
Unfortunately Gordon had not been 
brought up in those broad prin- 
ciples of the Doctrine of Harmony 
on which, we are assured, the 
Chinese fabric rests, but in the nar- 
rower philosophy of Christendom. 
It is not surprising therefore that 
his grief and indignation burst forth 
at the sight of the headless bodies 
of the Wangs; that he, in his first 
impulse, sought Li to exact personal 
satisfaction from him; and that, 
failing to find the wily Governor 
(who with good reason kept out of 
his way), he departed after his force 
to Quinsan. Here he remained in 
inaction with the Ever- Victorious 
Army for the next two months, 
pending the inquiry which had 
been instituted at Pekin on his de- 
mand into the Governor’s conduct, 
and refusing curtly to receive the 
reward of a decoration and a pre- 
sent of 3,500/. transmitted by the 
Imperial Government for himself 


on the first news of the capture of 
Soochow. 


The Ever-Victorious Army thus 
withdrawn, the rebellion soon ap- 


peared likely torevive. Foreigners 
once more began to join the Tai- 
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pings. The province was infested 
by lawless Chinese and still more 
lawless foreigners; and the Im- 
perialist forces, despite the aid of 
some of Gordon’s disciplined artil- 
lery, appeared unable to do more 
than hold their own against the 
enemy. Mr. Hart, who had lately 
taken charge of the Imperial Cus- 
toms, strongly urged Gordon’s re- 
suming the field, since his inaction 
was the strongest encouragement 
to the disaffected, and pointed out 
with great clearness, that, as he 
had nothing more to do to add to 
his reputation (since Soochow had 
fallen) and constant personal risk 
to undergo, this action could only be 
ascribed to his laying aside private 
feeling for the welfare of the pro- 
vince he had delivered. Urged by 
this and the like opinions, and with 
the sanction of Sir F. Bruce, who 
wrote that he had obtained at Pekin, 
‘a positive promise in writing from 
this government that, in cases of ca- 
pitulations, where you are present, 
nothing is to be done without your- 
consent,’ Gordon retook the field 
towards the end of February, 1864._ 

To understand his remaining 
operations, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that Soochow is at the central. 
point of the Kiangnan peninsula, and 
Nanking at its north-west corner, 
100 miles off; that the Taipings were 
now confined chiefly to the westerm 
side of the district, and that, if this: 
were cut through by a line carried 
across from Soochow to the Impe- 
rialist intrenchments near Nanking, 
their armies would be reduced to 
acting within two separate strips of 
no great size, and would probably: 
be unable any longer to exist. Gor- 
don’s plan, therefore, was to take- 
and occupy the towns of Yesing,_ 
Liyang, and Kintang, upon this; 
line, and thus connecting the Im-. 
perialists at Soochow with those 
before Nanking, to divide their ene- 
mies. Yesing, being on the Taho 
Lake, was captured without much 
difficulty on March 1st, and Gordon 
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advancing rapidly on Liyang, and 
offering its garrison easy terms, it 
was surrendered without resistance 
on the 4th. The district around 
was found to be fearfully wasted 
by the Taipings, who had held it 
undisturbed for three years, and 
exercised a rule so exacting as fully 
to account for that animosity of the 
country people, which has been al- 
ready noticed. Gordon proceeded 
next against Kintang, but here he 
was forecd to leave his steamers 
behind him, and some part of his 
land-forces had naturally remained 
to guard his late captures. He had 
therefore with him but three of his 
infantry regiments and his guns, 
when, after some days’ delay, caused 
partly by bad weather, but more by 
the necessities of the people of Li- 
yang (who had been plundered of 
their last stock of provisions to fill 
the Taiping stores on his approach) 
he arrived before the place. The 
garrison here proved obdurate to 
his offers, and the heavy guns being 
brought up, a breach was formed. 
Before this had been done a press- 
ing despatch arrived from Governor 
Li for aid to the Imperialist forces. 
The latter had advanced on their 
own account against Chanchufu, a 
place about forty miles to the east 
of Kintang, and had been repulsed 
with much loss, the Taipings 
threatening in consequence to re- 
take the offensive. A second de- 
spatch told him that they had de- 
tached a force down the Yangtsze, 
turning the Imperialists by the 
north and threatening Fushan, his 
own first conquest. This was on 
March 21st, but Gordon’s guns were 
now brought up, and he, judging it 
too late to retire from Kintang, re- 
solved to assault. Once more he ex- 
posed himself in the manner that 
for a year past had given him among 
his men the reputation of a charmed 
life—but not again to escape, a se- 
vere wound through the leg com- 
pelling him to be carried off, after 
he had remained giving orders and 
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concealing it until he fainted from 
loss of blood. The attack then 
failed, and next day the wounded 
commander withdrew his force to 
Liyang, which was reached on 
March 24th. The weather had been 
bad, and the men required rest 
hardly less than their wounded 
general: but when news was re- 
ceived on arrival at Liyang that 
the Taipings had taken various 
places on the way southwards to- 
wards Quinsan, and had scattered 
on a long semicircular line towards 
that plac e the large force lately held 
about Chanchufu, he thought the op- 
portunity of striking at their flank 
too good, and the object of checking 
their advance too important, to be 
neglected. Onthe 25th he was far on 
his way north-east to look for them, 
taking with him however only two 
regiments, one of them composed 
of Taiping recruits just enlisted at 
Liyang ! 

‘Never, surely, did commander 
show more confidence in his own 
resources, than this wounded man, 
pushing forward along the creeks in 
his flotilla (for he was unable to 
walk or ride) with a few hundred 
troops, part of whom had been in 
arms against him a few days before, 
into the heart of the district occu- 
pied by unknown thousands of the 
Taipings. On the 26th, parties of 
their foragers were driven off from 
their plunder, and a proclamation 
found which announced to the vil- 
lagers that their general was on his 
way to Shanghai, and would take 
Soochow on his way. By the 30th 
it was ascertained that the central 
point of the Taiping line was at 
Waissoo, where they had a strongly 
entrenched position, and that a creek 
conducted to it, up which the artil- 
lery and commander might be car- 
ried by boat. His infantry—about 
1,000 strong—were to march by a 
separate route, and the combined 
attack was fixed for next day. 

At dawn on the 31st March, both 
parties moved; but the flotilla 
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reached the neighbourhood of Wais- 
soo only to find themselves wholly 
unsupported, and to escape with 
some difficulty (for the banks were 
high, and their guns useless) from 
a somewhat perilous position. Gor- 
don’s wound and his adventurous 
spirit had here combined to cost his 
force rather dear; for the infantry 
arriving near Waissoo, had been sur- 
prised, in the absence of the watch- 
ful eye of their commander, by an 
attack in flank, and had been routed 
with a loss of over one third of their 
number, including seven officers. 
All of these had perished, of course ; 
for the Taipings who had re- 
morselessly murdered the _ vil- 
lagers by hundreds, in the country 
about, were not likely to spare 
such of their enemies as fell alive 
into their hands. On learning 
these particulars, Gordon, who, 


though the very boldest of generals 
was not an imprudent one, fell back 
some distance from the neighbour- 
hood of Waissoo, and remained on 
the defensive until he had brought 


up some fresher troops of his force 
from Liyang to augment the demo- 
ralised regiments which had suffered, 
and had partly recovered from his 
own wound. 

When next he advanced, on the 
11th April, to attack Waissoo, he 
did so (to quote the words of his 
own journal) ‘with the greatest 
caution, for the men had not yet got 
over their fears.’ Threatening their 
position by a feint from the south, 
on which side they were fully pre- 
pared for an attack, he quietly 
moved round undiscovered, with a 
regiment and two guns to the north 
of the place, and surprised without 
loss a stockade which laid bare to 
him the interior of the position. 
The result of this successful strata- 
gem was the speedy abandonment 
of their lines by the Taipings. They 
were vigorously followed up by 
6,000 Imperialists, brought up by 
the Governor himself (who had 
waited, as usual in these operations, 
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ready to profit by the expected vic- 
tory of their ally), and were driven 
across the country they had lately 
harried without mercy. ‘ Armed 
with every sort of weapon,’ con- 
tinues the journal, ‘the peasantry fell 
upon the rebels, who suffered fear- 
fully among the creeks that abound 
there. They were cut up in every 
direction.’ The last advance of the 
rebellion was finally checked. Three 
days later the Taipings were either 
dispersed hopelessly through the 
country, or shut up in Chanchufu, 
whence they originally had started. 
Hither Gordon and the Governor 
had followed them. Once having 
enclosed the rebels, the former 
called up the rest of his force, bor- 
rowed 1,000 of the Imperialist sol- 
diers for his trenchwork, and car- 
ried on the siege in due form; for 
the place had in it 20,000 Taipings, 
was stoutly defended, and repulsed 
his first attack. It fell on the 11th 
May to a combined assault, Gordon 
with his storming column effecting 
their entrance just in time to pre- 
vent any ill consequences from a 
panic which had seized the Imperial- 
ists after. they obtained a lodgment 
in the place. On the 13th May, 
the Ever- Victorious Army was on its 
way back to Quinsan to be paid off. 
The British Government, which had 
never given more than a half-hearted 
and, as it were, tentative support 
to that of China, had become inti- 
midated at the outcry the massacre 
of the Soochow Wangs raised among 
the party sympathising with the 
Taipings, and had withdrawn the 
permission under which Gordon 
served. Had he been less energetic 
and decisive in his last operations, 
the rebels would have taken heart 
at his withdrawal, and the struggle 
might have been prolonged for years. 
As it was their cause was shattered 
beyond all revival. The southern 
district around Hangchow, cut off 
from thatnear} Nanking strategically \ 
as before explained, by Gordon’s 
advance in march on Liyang, had 
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succumbed to the army under Ching. 
Notwithstanding the death of that 
general during these operations, his 
successor, aided by a small Franco- 
Chinese contingent, had captured 
Hangchow, and driven the remnant 
of the Taiping force into a desolate 
mountain district beyond its bor- 
ders. In the north Nanking itself 
was all thatnowremained to the Hea- 
venly King and his adherents. The 
Imperialists shut him in more and 
more closely. Starvation did its 
slow and dreadful work on the bodies 
of the invested garrison, and the 
city fell finally on the 19th July, 
the impostor having shortly before 
ended his vile life by the most fit- 
ting death, the hand of the suicide. 

The disbandment of so peculiar a 
force as the Ever-Victorious Army 
under a weak administration like 
that of China, was obviously no 
easy task. Its chief handled this, 
his last duty in China, with the 
same firm yet delicate touch which 
had brought him through so many 
difficulties before, and, let us add, 
with an admirable disinterestedness 
which commanded respect alike 
from the force, his countrymen, and 
the Chinese officials, and greatly 
smoothed his immediate difficulties. 
Refusing absolutely the munificent 
pecuniary reward pressed upon him- 
self, this young general, who had 
lived in the field an example of 
plainness and economy, and spent 
his surplus pay in supplying the 
needs of his force, now insisted on 
and obtained fair gratuities for his 
officers and men, but especially for 
those that had been wounded. So 
parted the Ever-Victorious Army 
from its general, and its brief but 
useful existence came to an end. 
During sixteen months’ campaign- 
ing under his guidance, it had taken 
four cities, and a dozen minor 
strong places, fought innumerable 
combats, put hors de combat num- 
bers of the enemy moderately esti- 
mated at fifteen times its own, and 
finding the rebellion vigorous, 
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aggressive, and almost threatening 
the unity of the Chinese Empire, had 
left it at its last gasp, confined to 
the ruined capital of the usurper. 
Leaving his late command well 
satisfied, Gordon himself sailed for 
England, taking with him no more 
substantial treasure than the highest 
military title of China (Titu, equi- 
valent to commander-in-chief of an 
army), the rare Imperial decoration 
of the Yellow Jacket, and the good- 
will and respect of all with whom 
he had to do. ‘Not only,’ wrote 
the Prince of Kung, the Chinese 
Prime Minister, to Sir F. Bruce, 
‘has he shown himself throughout 
brave and energetic, but his 
thorough appreciation of that im- 
portant question, a friendly under- 
standing between China and foreign 
nations, is worthy of all praise.’ 
Much has been said, and fairly 
said, in eulogy of the moderation 
and patriotism of those volunteer 
generals of the Great Republic who, 
at the close of the civil war, laid 
down their important charges to 
return cheerfully to the counting- 
house, the factory, or even to the 
humblest appointment in the regu- 
lar service on the frontier. Eng- 
lishmen who bestowed admiration 
on this conduct of their trans- 
Atlantic kinsfolk, should certainly 
yield no less to that of their own 
countryman ; since he, his task once 
accomplished, sought for no irregu- 
lar employment in China, asked for 
no prolongation in any form of his 
high command, but laid it down to 
return straightway to the ordinary 
life of a captain of engineers on 
home duty, his highest ambition the 
furtherance of some local good work, 
his daily business the building ob- 
scure forts from the designs of 
others on an Essex swamp. The very 
papers in which the record of his 
services were inscribed, lay thrust 
out of sight, their existence forgotten 
save in Mr. Wilson’s mention of 
them. They might have mouldered 
for him away unread, but for the 
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appeal—made almost as a demand— 
of certain of his brother officers, 
roused by the seeming challenge of 
Sir F. Head, to find an engineer 
general before the days of Napier 
of Abyssinia, and awakening to the 
knowledge that out of their own 
corps there are few who are aware 
of the extent and bearing of Gor- 
don’s services, and the importance 
of the Chinese campaigns of 1863-4. 

The writer is far from being one 
of those who would have the world 
racked with war in orderthat wemay 
learn what generals lie hid among 
us; but he cannot be insensible to 
the fact that England’s interests are 
so vast, so numerous, so compli- 
cated, that it is impossible to pre- 
dict that the day shall never come 
when the hero’s arm and the cap- 
tain’s brain shall be unnecessary to 
her greatness or her safety. Even 
now, as he pens these lines, there 
comes across the ocean the ery of 
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her youngest offspring, abandoned 
by a vacillating policy and false 
humanitarianism (much akin to 
those which misguided us in our 
Chinese dealings) to an internecine 
and disastrous war. Fitly, there- 
fore, may he close this brief record 
of great deeds done from no mere 
love of glory or of gain, with words 
suggested to him long since by a 
brother officer, himself, though but 
a simple engineer, known for a true 
soldier by all who bore the fire of 
Sebastopol. ‘Another New Zea- 
land war expected, and no help to 
be given. If we can’t spare an 
army, if we can’t spare a staff, let 
us at least send them one captain 
of Engineers. If there is a man in 
the world who can conduct such a 
war with honour, thoroughness, 
and humanity, and bring it to a 
satisfactory close without needless 
delay or expense, England has that 
man in Chinese Gordon.’ 


C. C. C. 
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TWO COMETS OF THE YEAR 





[ February 





1868. 


By Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


EN years ago, all that astro- 
i nomers could hope to do with 
comets was to note their appearance 
and changes of appearance when 
viewed with high telescopic powers. 
There was one instrument, indeed, 
the polariscope, which afforded 
doubtful evidence respecting the 
quality of the light we receive from 
comets, and thus allowed astrono- 
mers to form vague guesses respect- 
ing the structure of these mysterious 
wanderers. But beyond the unsa- 
tisfactory indications of this instru- 
ment, astronomers had no means 
whatever of ascertaining the phy- 
sical nature of comets. 

At present, however, an instru- 
ment of incomparably higher powers 
is applicable to the inquiry. The 
spectroscope has the power of re- 
vealing, not only the general cha- 
racter of any substance which is 
a source of light, but even of ex- 
hibiting, in many instances, the 
elementary constitution of such a 
substance. The indications of this 
wonderful instrument of analysis 
are not affected by the distance or 
dimensions of the object under 
examination. So long as the object 
is luminous the spectroscope will 
tell us with the utmost certainty 
whether the light is inherent or 
reflected; and if the light is inhe- 
rent—that is, if the object is self- 
luminous—the spectroscope will 
tell us with the utmost certainty 
what terrestrial elements (if any) 
exist in the constitution of the ob- 
ject. It is with the revelations of the 
spectroscope respecting Brorsen’s 
comet that we now propose to deal. 
We must make a few preliminary 
remarks, however, respecting the 
various peculiarities of structure 
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I.—BRORSEN’S COMET. 





which have been presented by 
comets. 
We assume that our readers are 


familiar with the general appear- 
ance presented by comets—at least 
by those which are visible to the 
naked eye. It may be necessary to 
note, however, of the three features 
commonly recognised in comets— 
viz. the nucleus, coma, and tail—the 
coma alone is invariably exhibited. 
A comet which has neither nucleus 
nor tail presents simply a round 
mass of vapour slightly condensed 
towards the centre. The nucleus, 
when seen, appears as a bright 
point within the condensed part of 
a comet. The tail, as every one 
knows, is a long train of light is- 
suing from the head. 

It was noted in very early times 
that comets are almost perfectly 
translucent. This peculiarity has 
been confirmed by modern and 
more exact observations. Sir W. 
Herschel watched the central pas- 
sage of a comet over the fainter 
component of a double star; and he 
could detect no diminution of the 
star’s brilliancy. Similar observa- 


tions were made by MM. Olbers 
and Struve. Sir John Herschel 


watched the passage of Biela’s 
comet over a small cluster of very 
faint telescopic stars. The slightest 
haze would have obliterated the 
cluster, yet no appreciable effect 
was produced by the interposition 
of cometic matter having a thick- 
ness (according to Herschel’s esti- 
mate) of 50,000 miles. And there 
is another remarkable evidence of 
tenuity. From recognised optical 
principles, a star seen through the 
globular head of a comet, should 
appear displaced from its true posi- 
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tion just as any object seen (non- 
centrally) through a globular de- 
canter full of water seems thrown 
out of its true place. The astro- 
nomer Bessel made an observation 
on a star which approached within 
about eight seconds of the nucleus 
of Halley’s comet, and he found 
that the place of the star was not 
affected to an appreciable extent. 

Whether the nucleus of a comet 
is solid or not had long been a dis- 
puted point among astronomers. 
With telescopes of moderate power 
the bright point within the coma 
presents an appearance of solidity 
which might readily deceive the 
observer. But with an increase of 
power the nucleus assumes a diffe- 
rent appearance. Instead of having 
a well-defined outline it appears to 
merge into the coma by a somewhat 
rapid gradation—but not by an 
abrupt variation—of light. Good 
observers have reported the ex- 
tinction of telescopic stars behind 
the nuclei of comets, but there are 
peculiar difficulties about an obser- 
vation of this sort; and it is very 
difficult to determine whether a 
star is really concealed from view 
by the interposition of the nucleus 
or simply obliterated by the glare 
of light. 

The tail of a comet appears nearly 
always as an extension from the 
coma, and a dark interval is usually 
seen between the head and the tail. 
But there is an immense variety in 
the configuration of comets’ tails. 
The comet of 1744 had six tails 
spread out like a fan. The comet 
of 1807 had two tails—both turned 
from the sun. The comet of 1823 
had also two tails, but one was 
turned almost directly towards the 
sun. Other comets have had lateral 
tails. 

The processes which seem to be 
passed through by comets during 
their approach towards and reces- 
sion from the sun have proved very 
perplexing to astronomers and 
physicists. When first seen a comet 
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usually appears as a light roundish 
cloud with a point of brighter light 
near the centre. As it approaches 
the sun the comet appears to grow 
considerably brighter on the side 
turned towards him. An emanation 
of light seems to proceed towards 
the sun for a short distance and 
then to curl backwards and stream 
out in a contrary direction. Gra- 
dually the backward streaming rays 
extend to a greater distance—the 
nucleus continuing to throw out 
matter towards the sun. Thus the 
tail is formed; and it is often thrown 
out to a distance of many millions 
of miles in a few hours. 

One of the most singular facts 
connected with the approach and 
recess of a comet, is the peculiarity 
that the comet grows gradually 
smaller and smaller as it approaches 
perihelion, and swells out in a cor- 
responding manner as it passes away 
from the sun. The comet of 1652 
was observed by Hevelius to in- 
crease so rapidly in dimensions as 
it passed away from the sun, that 
between December 20 and January 
12 its volume had increased in the 
proportion of about 13,800 to 1. 
When it was last visible this comet 
exceeded the sun in volume. This 
observation, on which much doubt 
had been thrown, has been con- 
firmed by the researches of the 
best modern observers. M. Struve 
measured Encke’s comet as it ap- 
proached the sun towards the end 
of the year 1828. He found that 
between October 28 and December 
24 the comet collapsed to about the 
sixteen-thousandth part of its ori- 
ginal volume. Sir John Herschel 
found in like manner that Halley’s 
comet when passing away from the 
sun increased in volume upwards 
of forty-fold in a single week. 

The tremendous heat to which 
many comets are subjected during 
perihelion passage is an important 
point for consideration, in attempt- 
ing to form an opinion of the phy- 
sical structure of comets. Newton 
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calculated that the comet of 1680 
was subjected to a heat 2,000 times 
greater than that of red-hot iron. 
But comets have been known to 
approach the sun even more closely. 
Sir John Herschel estimates that 
the comet of 1843 was subjected 
toa heat exceeding in the proportion 
of 244 to 1 the heat concentrated in 
the focus of Perkins’ great lens. 
Yet the heat thus concentrated had 
sufficed to melt agate, rock-crystal, 
and cornelian. 

We cannot wonder that so great 
an intensity of heat should have 
produced remarkable effects upon 
many comets. The great wonder 
is that any comets should resist the 
effects of such heat without being 
dissipated into space. 

We learn from Seneca that Epho- 
rus, an anciert Greek author, men- 
tions a comet which divided into 
two distinct comets. Kepler con- 
sidered that two comets which 
were seen together in 1618 had been 
produced by the division ofa single 
comet. Cysatus noticed that the 
great comet of 1618 showed obvious 
signs of a tendency to break up 
into fragments. This comet when 
first seen appeared as a circular ne- 
bulous cloud. A few weeks later 
it seemed to be divided into several 
distinct cloudlike masses. On De- 
cember 20 ‘it resembled a multitude 
of small stars.’ 

We might ‘doubt whether these 
observations were entitled to credit 
were it not that, quite recently, 
Biela’s comet has been seen to se- 
parate into two distinct comets, 
each having a nucleus, coma, and 
tail, and each of which pursued its 
course independently until distance 
concealed both from view. 

It is clear that nothing but a long 
series of careful observations can 
put us in a position to theorise with 
confidence, respecting the nature 
of comets, the processes of change 
which they undergo, and the func- 
tions which they subserve in the 
economy of the solar system. We 
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therefore dwell with particular sa- 
tisfaction on the fact that every 
comet which has appeared during 
the last two years has been sub- 


jected to careful observation, and 


that at length, by means of spec- 
troscopic analysis we are beginning 
to get hold of positive facts respect- 
ing comets, and have promise of 
shortly being able to form consistent 
theories with regard to these sin- 
gular members of the solar system. 

We have had occasion in former 
papers to speak of the principles on 
which spectroscopic analysis de- 
pends; but we think it best briefly 
to restate the most important points. 
When the light from a luminous 
object is received upon a prism, 
there is formed what is called the 
prismatic spectrum. According to 
the nature of the source of light 
this spectrum varies in appearance. 
If the source of light is an incan- 
descent body the spectrum is a 
continuous, rainbow-tinted streak. 
Where the light comes from an in- 
candescent mass surrounded with 
vapours, the streak of rainbow- 
coloured light is crossed by dark 
lines whose position indicates the 
nature of the vapours which the 
light has traversed. When the light 
comes from luminous vapours the 
spectrum consists wholly of bright 
lines; and these have exactly the 
same position as the corresponding 
dark lines which are seen when the 
same vapours intercept light from 
an incandescent solid mass. Lastly, 
when light is reflected from an 
opaque substance, the spectrum is 
the same as that which would be 
presented by the light before reflec- 
tion, unless the opaque substance is 
surroinded by vapours, in which 
case the spectrum will be crossed 
by new dark lines corresponding 
to the absorptive qualities exerted 
by those particular vapours. 

We see then the wonderful quali- 
ties of the new analysis. Applied 
to the sun and stars it has enabled 
our physicists and astronomers to 
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pronounce as confidently thatcertain 
elements exist in these far distant 
orbs, as the chemist can pronounce 
on the constitution of substances 
submitted to his direct analysis. 
The questions, or some of them, 
which have been at issue respect- 
ing comets, will undoubtedly yield 
to the powers of the spectroscope. 
The great want, at present, is a 
brilliant comet to work upon. Do- 
nati’s comet (1859), or the great 
comet of 1861 would have served 
this purpose admirably, but the first 
came in the very year in which the 
principles of spectroscopic analysis 
werefirst discovered ; and the powers 
of the spectroscope were only just 
beginning to be recognised when 
the comet of 1861 made its brief 
visit to our northern skies. 

Two small comets have been 
analysed with the spectroscope, and 
each presented similar results. The 
spectrum in each case consisted of 
thin bright lines on a faint con- 
tinuous streak of light. And from 
the fact that the bright lines did 
not extend across the whole breadth 
of the faint streak of light, it became 
evident that they formed the spec- 
trum of the nucleus, the faint con- 
tinuous spectrum belonging to the 
coma. Hence it resulted that the 
nucleus of each of these small comets 
consisted of self-luminous gas, while 
the coma either consisted of incan- 
descent solid matter or shone by 
reflecting the light of the sun. The 
latter is far the more probable hypo- 
thesis. In fact, when we consider 
the extreme tenuity of the sub- 
stance of a comet, and therefore 
the certainty that if composed of 
solid matter such matter must be 
dispersed in very minute fragments, 
we shall recognise the extreme im- 
probability that these fragments 
should be self-luminous through 
intensity of heat. If the comets 
had been brighter, we may remark, 
there would have been no dubiety 
respecting this point, since it would 
have been possible to compare the 
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continuous streak of light with the 
solar spectrum, and by the resem- 
blance or dissimilarity of the two 
spectra, to determine whether the 
coma really shines by reflecting the 
sun’s light or not. 

Brorsen’s comet has now been 
examined with the spectroscope, and 
with results quite different from 
those which attended the analysis 
of the other two. Mr. Huggins, 
the physicist, who examined the 
latter, says of Brorsen’s comet : 


It appears in the telescope as a nearly 
round nebulosity, in which the light in- 
creases rapidly towards the centre, where, 
on some occasions, I detected, I believe, a 
small stellar nucleus. Generally, this mi- 
nute nucleus was not to be distinguished 
in the bright central part of the comet. 
The spectrum consists for the most part of 
three bright bands. The length of the 
bands in the instrument shows that they 
are not due alone to the stellar nucleus, 
but are produced by the light of the brighter 
portions of the coma. I took some pains 
to learn the precise character of these lu- 
minous bands. When the slit was wide 
they resembled the expanded lines seen in 
some gases. As the slit was made narrow 
the two fainter bands appeared to fade out 
without becoming more defined. I was 
unable to resolve them into lines. The 
middle band, which is so much brighter 
than the others that it may be considered 
to represent probably three fourths, or nearly 
so, of the whole of the light which we re- 
ceive from the comet, appears to possess 
similar characters. In this band, however, 
I detected occasionally two bright lines 
which appear to be shorter than the band, 
and may be due to the nucleus itself 
Besides these bright bands there was a 
very faint continuous spectrum. 


Interpreting these observations 
according to the principles which 
have been already stated, we deduce 
the following interesting results. 

The nucleus of Brorsen’s comet 
consists of luminous gas. The coma 
is also gaseous in the neighbourhood 
of the nucleus, but its outer portions 
are of a different character and shine 
by reflecting the solar light. This 
part of the coma may be either liquid 
or solid. There is nothing opposed 
to the supposition that it is of the 
nature of cloud—that is, that it is 
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produced by the condensation of 
true vapour into minute liquid glo- 
bules. 

Returning to the consideration of 
the gaseous part of the comet the 
question will at once suggest itself 
what the gases may be which con- 
stitute the substance of the nucleus 
and coma. Here our information 
is not quite so satisfactory as could 
be desired. 

The brightest band is in the green 
part of the spectrum, and agrees 
very nearly with the brightest line 
in the spectrum. of nitrogen. The 
want of exact agreement is perplex- 
ing ; and we are scarcely justified in 
assuming that nitrogen really exists 
(in any form) in the substance of 
the comet. The other lines of the 
spectrum of nitrogen are not present 
in the spectrum of the comet : but 
this peculiarity is not so perplexing 
as the other, for it is well known 
that certain lines will disappear 
from the spectra of hydrogen, ni- 
trogen and other gases, under parti- 
cular circumstances of illumination, 
temperature, and so on. 

Nor is the circumstance that there 
are bands of light instead of well 
marked lines a peculiarity which 
need cause perplexity. For under 
certain circumstances of temperature 
and pressure, the lines of the spectra 
of various gases become expanded 
or diffused until they appear as 
bands of light. 

The two fainter bands are yellow 
and blue, respectively. They cannot 
be identified with the lines seen in 
the spectra of any known terrestrial 
gases, 

Of whatever gases the nucleus 
is composed it appears that condi- 
tions wholly different from any with 
which we are familiar on earth pre- 
vail in this, and doubtless in all 
other comets. The gases which 
form the nucleus, though self-lumi- 
nous, are probably not incandescent. 
Remembering that comets are lumi- 
nous when situated far out in space 
beyond the orbit of our own earth, 
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we are prevented from assuming 
the existence of an intensity of heat 
(due to solar action) sufficient to 
account for their inherent light. 
And if the light of a comet were 
due to a state of incandescence in 
the component gases, there would 
be a rapid consumption of the sub- 
stance of the comet, and we should 
be quite unable to account for the 
fact that Halley’s comet has con- 
tinued to shine, with no appre- 
ciable loss of brilliancy, for upwards 
of three hundred years. We seem 
forced therefore to surmise that the 
gases which form the substance of 
comets owe their light to a species 
of phosphorescence which is inde- 
pendent of the comet’s temperature, 
or else to some electrical properties 
the nature of which it would not be 
easy to divine. 

Our perplexity is increased when 
we see the gases which form the 
nuclei assuming either the liquid 
or the solid form in the outer part 
of the coma. The change from 
gaseity to liquidity or solidity is 
an evidence of loss of heat, whereas 
one would expect the outer part of 
the coma, which is exposed to the 
full intensity of the sun’s action, to 
be the most heated portion of a 
comet’s volume. 

None of the comets which have 
been examined have had a tail, so 
that we are unable as yet to form 
any certain opinion respecting the 
nature of this ‘portion of a comet’s 
volume. It seems almost certain, 
however, that the tail shines by re- 
flected light, because in every known 
instance the tail has appeared as 
an extension from the outer part 
of the coma, and may therefore be 
expected to resemble that portion 
of the comet in its general charac- 
teristics. 

One of the comets which has been 
examined with the spectroscope, 
though it has not a visible tail, has 
been shown to have an appendage 
of a very remarkable character, re- 
specting which, also, we have been 
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able to learn several interesting 
particulars. 

In the year 1866 a telescopic 
comet was discovered by M. Tempel. 
This was the first comet examined 
by Mr. Huggins. Its orbit was care- 
fully calculated by the German as- 
tronomer Oppolzer, and found to 
pass very near the orbit of our own 
earth. Soon after this, Professor 
Adams calculated the orbit of the 
November shooting-stars ; and to 
the surprise of the astronomical 
world it was found that these minute 
bodies travel along the very path 
in space which had been already 
assigned to Tempel’s comet. We 
need not here discuss the circum- 
stances of this discovery. Let it 
suffice to state that all astronomers 
who are competent to form an opi- 
nion on the subject are agreed that 
the November shooting-stars are 
certainly due to the existence of a 
long-extended flight of cosmical 
bodies ‘travelling in the track of 
Tempel’s comet. 

Now it appears clear to us that 
this flight of cosmical bodies may 
be looked upon as constituting the 
tail of the comet—an invisible tail 
in this as in many other instances. 
But for the accident that the comet’s 
track intersects the earth’s path in 
space, we should have remained for 
ever ignorant of the fact that the 
comet has any other extent than 
that which is indicated by its tele- 
‘scopic figure. Now, however, that 
we know otherwise, we recognise the 
probability that other comets which 
have been looked upon as tailless 
may have invisible tails extending 
far behind them into space. 

But the members of the Novem- 
ber shooting-star system have been 
subjected to spectroscopic analysis. 
We know that they contain several 
terrestrial elements; and we re- 
cognise the probability that if we 
could examine one of them before 
its destruction (in traversing our 
own atmosphere) we should find 
a close resemblance in its constitu- 
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tion to that of those aérolites or 
meteorites which have reached the 
surface of the earth. 

But here we encounter a new 
difficulty. One theory respecting 
the tails of comets has accounted 
for them by the supposition of a 
propulsive effect exerted by the 
solar rays; and another theory 
has ascribed them to the action 
of vapours ascending in the solar 
atmosphere. But if the tails of 
comets really consist of solid 
matter very widely dispersed, it 
must be quite evident that neither 
of these causes could suffice to ac- 
count for the great extension of 
these appendages. And then the 
rapid manner in which the tails 
seem to be formed remains wholly 
mysterious. And we are also left 
without any explanation of the rapid 
change of position exhibited by the 
tail while the comet is sweeping 
around the sun at the time of 
nearest approach to that luminary. 
Sir John Herschel compared this 
motion to that of a stick whirled 
round by the handle—the whole 
extent of the tail partaking in the 
movement as if comet and tail 
formed a rigid mass. 

The difficulties here discussed 
seem in the present state of our 
knowledge wholly insoluble. In 
fact, it seems impossible even to 
conceive of a solution to the last 
mentioned phenomenon, so long as 
we look upon the comet’s tail as a 
distinct wnvarying entity. For in- 
stance, if the tail, a hundred millions 
of miles long, which extended back- 
wards from Halley’s comet before 
perihelion passage, consisted of the 
same matter as the tail, which pro- 
jected forwards to the same extent 
a few days later, then certainly 
there is nothing in our present ex- 
perience of matter and its relations, 
which can enable us to deal with 
so astounding a phenomenon, In 
fact, if we remember right, Sir John 
Herschel does not say in so many 
words, that the tail of Halley’s 
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comet was brandished round in the 
manner described above, but that, 
although it appeared to move in 
this manner, it is impossible so to 
conceive of its motion. 

We refrain, however, from speak- 
ing further on a point respecting 
which we have no means of rea- 
soning satisfactorily. Mere guess- 
work is an altogether unprofitable 
resource in the discussion of scien- 
tific matters. 

Now that we have so powerful 
an instrument of research as the 
spectroscope, there really seems 
hope that even the hitherto inscru- 
table mysteries presented by comets’ 
tails may one day be interpreted. 
Each comet which has been sub- 
jected to spectroscopic analysis has 
revealed something new. Observa- 
tions such as those which have 
been made on Brorsen’s comet, and 
on the two telescopic comets pre- 
viously examined by Mr. Huggins, 
are not merely valuable in them- 
selves, but as affording promise of 
what may be achieved when some 
brilliant comet shall be subjected 
to spectroscopic analysis. When 
we consider that all the comets yet 
examined have been absolutely in- 
visible to the naked eye on the 
darkest night, whereas several of 
the great comets have blazed forth 
as the most conspicuous objects in 
the heavens, and have even been 
visible in the full splendour of the 
midday sun, we se2 good reason 
for the hope that far fuller informa- 
tion will be gained respecting the 
structure of comets so soon as one 
of the more important members of 
the family shall have paid us a visit. 
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Whenever such an event may 
happen it is not likely to find our 
spectroscopists unprepared. It is 
provable that, before long, every 
important observatory will be sup- 
plied with spectroscopes. Already 
some of the most powerful telescopes 
in use have been fitted with them. 
We hear also, that the giant reflector 
of the Parsonstown Observatory— 
commonly known as the Rosse tele- 
scope—has been armed with a 
spectroscope especially constructed 
for the purpose by Mr. Browning, 
F.R.A.S., the optician. Not only 
in England, but at the principal 
continental observatories, spectro- 
scopic work is in progress, and 
observers are daily becoming more 
and more familiar with the powers 
of the new analysis. Stars which 
are far too small to be viewed by 
the naked eye have already been 
examined with the spectroscope. 
The Padre Secchi at Rome has just 
published a list of minute red stars 
thus examined. It is such delicate 
work as this which will fit observers 
to deal with the difficulties involved 
in the spectroscopic analysis of 
comets. 

We shall see when we come to 
deal with the second comet of the 
year, that we have yet better reason 
than the analysis of Brorsen’s comet 
has afforded, for hoping that before 
long we may have interesting and 
exact information respecting the 
structure of these mysterious wan-’ 
derers. We may even hope to gain 
some knowledge respecting the pur- 
poses which comets subserve in the 
economy of the solar and sidereal 
systems. 


PE 
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‘WHO LASTS WINS.’ 


The following lines were suggested to me in the studio of the late 
Edgar George Papworth, Esq., of 36 Milton Street, Dorset Square, in the 
winter of 1864-5. 

Captain Burton had recently returned from Africa. The annual meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science had just taken 
place at Bath, and poor Captain Speke’s sudden death was still fresh in 
our memories. We had been invited by the artist to look at Captain 
Speke’s bust, upon which he was then’ employed. Mr. Papworth said to 
Captain Burton, ‘I only took the cast after death, and never knew him 
alive; but you who lived with him so long can surely give me some hints.’ 
Captain Burton, who had learnt something of sculpturing when a boy in 
Italy, took the sculptor’s pencil from Mr. Papworth’s hand, and with a 
few touches here and there made a perfect likeness and expression. As 
I stood by, I was very much impressed by this singular coincidence. 


A MOULDED mask at my feet I found, 
With the drawn-down mouth and the deepen’d eye, 
More lifeless still than the marbles round— 
Very death amid dead life’s mimicry ; 
I raised it, and Thought fled afar from me 
To the African land by the Zingian Sea. 


’*T was a face, a shell that had nought of brain, 

And th’ imbedding chalk showed a yellow thread 
Which struck my glance with a sudden pain, 

For this seemed alive when the rest was dead ; 
And poor bygone raillery came to mind 
Of the tragic masque and no brain behind. 


But behind there lay in the humblest shrine 
A gem of the brightest purest ray : 
The gem was the human will divine ; 
The shrine was the homeliest human clay, 
Self-glory—but hush! be the tale untold 
To the pale ear thinned by yon plaster mould. 


Shall the diamond gem lose her queenly worth, 
Though pent in the dungeon, of sandy stone ? 
Say, is gold less gold, though in vilest earth 
For long years it has lurked unprized, unknown ? 
And the rose which blooms o’er the buried dead, 
Hath its pinkness paled, hath its fragrance fled ? 


Thus the poet sang, ‘ Is the basil vile, 
Though the beetle’s foot o’er the basil crawl ?’ 
And though Arachne hath webbed her toil, 
Shall disgrace attach to the princely hall ? 
And the pearl’s clear drop from the oyster shell, 
Comes it not on the royal brow to dwell ? 
VOL, LXXIX.—NO. CCCCLXX. 
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On the guarded tablet was writ by Fate, 
A double self for each man ere born, 
Who shall love his love and shall hate his hate, 
Who shall praise his praise and shall scorn his scorn, 
Enduring, aye to the bitter end, 
And man’s other man shall be called a friend. 


When the spirits with radiance nude arrayed 
In the presence stood of the one Supreme, 
Soul looked unto soul, and the glance conveyed 
A pledge of love which each must redeem ; 

Nor may spirit enfleshed in the dust, forget 
That high trysting-place, ere time was not yet. 


When the first great Sire, so the Legends say, 
The four-rivered garden in Asia trod, 

And ’neath perfumed shade, in the drouth of day, 
Walked and talked with the Hebrew God, 

Such friendship was when it first began ; 

And the first of friends were the God, the man. 


But we twain were not bound by such highborn ties; 
Our souls, our minds, and our thoughts were strange, 
Our ways were not one, nor our sympathies, 
We had severed aims, we had diverse range ; 
In the stern drear Present his lot was cast, 
Whilst I hoped for the Future and loved the Past. 


*Twixt man and woman use oft hath bred 

The habits that feebly affection feign, 
While the common board and genial bed 

And Time’s welding force links a length of chain ; 
Till, when Love was not, it has sometimes proved 
This has loved and lived, that has lived and loved. 


But ’twixt man and man it may not so hap 
Each man is his own and his proper sphere ; 

At some point, perchance, may the lines o’erlap 
The far rest is far as the near is near— 

Save when the orbs are of friend and friend 

And the circles’ limits perforce must blend. 


But the one sole point at which he and I 

Could touch, was the contact of vulgar minds 
"T'was interest’s forcible feeble tie 

Which binds, but with lasting bonds ne’er binds ; 
And our objects fated to disagree, 
What way went I, and what way went he ? 


And yet we were comrades for many years 
And endured in its troth our companionship 
Through a life of chances, of hopes and fears ; 
Nor a word of harshness e’er passed the lip, 
Nor a thought unkind dwelt in either heart, 
Till we chanced—by what chance did it hap ?—to part. 
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Where Fever yellow—skinned, bony, gaunt, 
With the long blue nails and lip livid white ; 
With the blood-stained orbs that could ever haunt 

Our brains by day and our eyes by night; 
In her grave-clothes mouldy with graveyard taint 
Came around our sleeping mats—came and went : 


Where the crocodile glared with malignant stare, 
And the horse of the river, with watery mane 
That flashed in the sun, from his oozy lair 
Rose to gaze on the white and the wondrous men ; 
And the lion, with muzzle bent low to earth, 
Mocked the thunder-cloud with his cruel mirth : 


Where the speckled fowls the Mimosa decked 
Like blue-bells studded with opal dew ; 
And giraffes pard-spotted, deer-eyed, swan-necked, 
Browsed down the base whence the tree dome grew 
And the sentinel-antelope, aéried high, 
With his frightened bound taught his friends to fly : 


Where the lovely Coast is all rank with death, 
That basks in the sun of the Zingian shore ; 
Where the mountains, dank with the ocean’s breath, 
Bear the incense-tree and the sycamore ; 
Where the grim fierce desert and stony hill 
Breed the fiercest beasts, and men fiercer still : 


Where the Land of the Moon with all blessings blest 
Save one—save man; and with name that sped 
To the farthest edge of the misty West 
Since the Tyrian sailor his sail-sheet spread, 
Loves to gaze on her planet whose loving ray 
Fills her dells and fells with a rival day : 


Where the Lake unnamed in the Afric wold 
Its breast to the stranger eye lay bare ; 
Where Isis, forced her veil to unfold— 
To forget the boast of the days that were— 
Stood in dusky charms with the crisp tire crowned 
On the hallowed bourne, on the Nile’s last bound :— 


We toiled side by side, for the hope was sweet 
To engrave our names on the Rock of Time ; 
On the Holy Hill to implant our feet 
Where enfaned sits Fame o’er the earth sublime ; 
And now rose the temple before our eyes— 
We had paid the price, we had plucked the prize ; 


When up stood the Shadow betwixt us twain— 
Had the dusky goddess bequeathed her ban ?— 
And the ice of death through every vein 
Of comradeship spread in briefest span ; 
The guerdon our toils and our pains had won 
Was too great for two, was enough for one ; 
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And deeper and deeper grew the gloom 
When the serpent tongue had power to sting, 
While o’er one of us hung the untimely doom— 
A winter’s night to a day of spring, 
And heart from heart parting fell away 
At the fiat of Fate by her iron sway. 


It seems as though from a foamy! dream 
I awake, and this pallid mask behold, 
And I ask—Can this be the end supreme 
Of the countless things of the days of old ? 
This clay, is it all of what used to be 
In the Afric land by the Zingian Sea? 
IsaBEL Burron. 


1 Traiume sind Schiume. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN;! 


By a Commanper, R.N. 


I. 


HE British seaman is a sad suf- 
ferer at the hands of his friends, 

the British public. He and his 
calling are too often viewed through 
a sentimental medium of a very 
poetical character, which raises him 
above the wants of ordinary mor- 
tals, and his calling above the laws 
and requirements of ordinary occu- 
pations. His failings are deemed a 
necessary part of his professional 
character, and his misfortunes a 
natural consequence of his employ- 
ments. What in other men are 
deemed grievous sins, are in 
the ‘Jack’ of the imagination, 
thought tokens of excellence ; and 
sufferings which, when endured by 
landsmen, set the law in motion for 
their investigation, are regarded as 
part of a seaman’s natural lot. Re- 
duced to prose the popular idea of 
the sailor, as expressed in the terms 
applicable to landsmen, is that of 
a drunken, dissolute, good-for- 
nothing blackguard, whom nobody 
can help, whose one idea when on 
shore is the enjoyment of beastly 
delights; but who at sea is a 
glorious, daring, reckless, and su- 
perior being. Of course, ‘Jack’s’ 
friends express these failings in a 
more polite language, which almost 
converts them into estimable quali- 
ties; whilst his capabilities at sea 
are even more imaginatively de- 
scribed. Yet, of what other pro- 
fession would it be presumed that 
two such opposite characters could 
coexist in the same persons? 
Would not common sense, in any 


other case, at once say that a de- 
bauched blackguard must be physi- 
cally, as well as morally, incapable 
of the endurances, the exertions, 
and the pluck which is so falsely as- 
cribed to the debased and degraded 
members of the sea fraternity? It 
does not occur to ‘Jack’s’ friends 
that the frequenters of the pot- 
houses and brothels of the seaports 
are either the refuse of the sea, or 
those who are forced by preven- 
tible circumstances into this dis- 
graceful condition; or that sailors 
may be steady married men, with 
families dependent on their labours ; 
and religious men, capable of loving, 
fearing, and serving God. In short, 
sailors must be looked upon as 
rational beings, having rational 
wants, and influenced for good or 
for evil by the circumstances under 
which they are brought up. With- 
drawn for the greater part of their 
lives—foreign-going seamen for nine 
months in the year—from the pro- 
tection of ordinary law, Parliament 
is called upon to provide exceptional 
legislation for their especial gui- 
dance. A bulky volume, containing 
upwards of 600 articles, entitled 
the ‘Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854,’ with some more recent Acts 
of Parliament having the same ob- 
ject, includes the laws under which 
seamen and shipowners are go- 
verned. The relation of the seaman 
to his officer, and of both to the 
shipowner, is one which calls for 
more than ordinary supervision, be- 
cause the circumstances of sea life 
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are withdrawn from public obser- 
vation, and are not subject to the 
mollifying influences which public 
opinion, social intercourse, and re- 
ligious principle exert in the case 
of employers and employed on 
shore. Moreover, the conditions of 
his calling must, of necessity, not 
only place despotic power in the 
hands of the captain, but subject 
the seaman to his authority in al- 
most every relation of life. To his 
officers must he look for food, 
clothing, housing, medicine, amuse- 
ment, and mental and spiritual 
instruction. Day and night, in 
health and in sickness, in all 
weathers, and at all times, is he 
subject to their authority and open 
to receive orders. The necessity of 
regulating this despotic power, 
which under any conditions would 
obtain, is still more obvious when 
we consider that it is withdrawn 
for such lengthened periods from 
public observation. The relation be- 
tween the shipowner, whose property 
at sea is at the mercy of the officers 
and crew, and his servants, and of all 
to the insurance companies; the ar- 
rangements for paying the crew, and 
for allotting a portion of their wages 
to their families in their absence; 
the system of recruiting, and of 
testing the capabilities of seamen 
and officers; the means by which 
discipline is to be maintained ; the 
principal requirements of safety for 
the ship itself; and the measures 
to be taken consequent upon death 
and shipwreck, are some of the 
complex questions which call for 
legislative interference of a special 
nature. That the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of 1854, and the sub- 
sequent Acts, require, not only 
consolidation and _ simplification, 
but considerable modification un- 
der most of these heads, is agreed 
by all concerned. The Board of 
Trade, under which department of 
the government the mercantile ma- 
rine is placed, are convinced of the 
national importance of the whole 
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subject. The shipowners are de- 
sirous of a change, though by no 
means agreed in what direction to 
seek it,— each particular trade 
having its own specialities to cater 
for. The more enlightened officers 
of the mercantile marine are equally 
solicitous of alterations. Indepen- 
dent observers, such as naval offi- 
cers, medical men, clergymen, and 
other philanthropic persons are loud 
in their endeavours to throw day- 
light into the forecastles and cabins 
of our merchant navy; whilst the 
more skilful seamen themselves 
evince their desire for social ame- 
lioration in the very practical form 
of quitting an employment which, 
in too many trades, is not conducted 
in a manner which respectable men 
would willingly endure. 

It was with a view to reconcile, 
as far as possible, the conflicting 
views of the above classes as to the 
amendments requisite in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, and to agree 
upon practical recommendations to 
shipowners, masters, and seamen, 
for the purpose of improving thecon- 
dition of merchant seamen, that a 
committee was formedin Londontwo 
years since. It included members of 
the House of Commons, shipowners 
who had never commanded vessels, 
shipowners who had commanded 
vessels, masters of merchant ships 
who were not shipowners, naval 
officers, the chaplains of the Well 
Street Sailors’ Home, London, and 
of the Waterside Church Mission 
at Gravesend, and medical gentle- 
men. It was not to be expected that 
such very widely divergent elements 
could agree in every measure, yet 
they succeeded in drawing up a re- 
port which was adopted without 
protest, showing that it was the 
general opinion of the committee 
that measures not less stringent, 
reforms not less radical than those 
pointed out, should be adopted, and 
that promptly. Some of these re- 
forms were of a character to require 
legislative interference, but the 
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great majority consisted of sugges- 
tions which shipowners, officers or 
seamen could themselves carry out. 
Indeed, if maritime human nature 
were perfect, or had reached a fair 
degree of perfection, we are not 
sure that any additional legislative 
action would be necessary at all. 
What is wanted is common honesty 
and common sense on the part of 
all concerned. But, as we have be- 
fore pointed out, the distance from 
public observation, the want of 
general information, the absence of 
the press with all its publicity and 
the strong moral power it brings to 
bear against those evil deeds which 
love seclusion and hate the light, call 
for a more than ordinary protection 
from the law. When the report 
of this committee was presented 
to the then President of the Board 
of Trade (the Duke of Richmond), 
his grace stated that an outline of 
an amendment to the Merchant 
Shipping Act had been prepared by 
his predecessor, Sir Stafford North- 
eote, which embraced very many of 
the points touched upon in the re- 
port. When we state that a report 
occupying twenty-seven pages of a 
pamphlet printed in large type em- 
braces sixty-four subjects, it will be 
evident with what conciseness each 
subject is treated, and, as we have 
said that the whole of the com- 
mittee agreed in the recommenda- 
tions, it will be equally evident that 
some of the suggestions are very 
mild attempts to overcome the diffi- 
culties stated. An appendix of 
sixty-seven pages contains, however, 
some valuable suggestions of a more 
radical character, on the acceptance 
of which the committee could not 
unanimously agree. The report is 
divided into five chapters, treating 
severally of ‘The Seaman’s Health 
Afloat,’ ‘ Accommodation on Shore 
for Seamen and their Families,’ 
‘Wages, Pensions, &c.,’ ‘Discipline,’ 
and ‘Protection of the Seaman’s 
Life.’ 

Perhaps, on no subject has the 
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seaman more right to complain of 
the ideal character assigned to him 
by his sentimental friends, the 
British public, than in the lack of 
legal protection afforded to his life. 
Whether it be that it would do vio- 
lence to the imaginative faculties to 
suppose that the ideal ‘Jack’ had any 
care for his own life, orthat his death 
could be of any consequence to any- 
body else, or whether it be simply 
the effect of legal negligence or 
ignorance, it is very remarkable 
that the law does not extend its 
shield over the sailor’s life to the 
same extent as it does over the 
landsman’s. 

Let Tom Landsman be crushed 
by a railway accident, tumble off a 
scaffolding, break his heart, cut his 
throat, or in any other way have 
his life brought to a sudden termi- 
nation, the law, unasked, steps in to 
inquire how it was done, and who 
did it? But Jack Seaman may 
tumble overboard, be poisoned out 
of the medicine chest, be starved to 
death, or in any way come to an 
unnatural end, and, provided it takes 
place on the high seas, and care be 
taken not to bring his body on shore, 
the law takes no notice whatever of 
the transaction. Well may sailors 
sing : 

Where he goes and how he fares, 
No one knows and no one cares. 


By a parliamentary ‘ Return re- 
lative to the Deaths of Seamen in 
the British Merchant Service du- 
ring the year 1867,’ dated 22nd May 
1868 (which does not, however, 
include such deaths as occurred 
within the United Kingdom after 
discharge tothe shore), we learn that 
outof 5,283 deaths, 3,188are reported 
to have occurred by accident. The 
deaths are classified according to the 
reports of the masters of the vessels, 
without any medical or other in- 
quiry into the correctness of the 
opinions so formed. There can be 
little question but that most of the 
maladies of seamen, under whatever 
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name they may be registered, pro- 
ceed from their vices, or from the 
defiance of all sanatory science in 
their food, water, housing, or cloth- 
ing. But it is supposed to be by 
no means an uncommon occurrence 
for sailors to be poisoned by im- 
proper medicines, or by overdoses 
of the appointed remedies. Nearly 
one half of the deaths take place 
in the prime of life—viz. between 
twenty and thirty years of age; and 
about two fifths of the mortality 
occurs amongst that all-important 
but decreasing class, the able sea- 
man. Deficient as this return must 
be in reliability, as to the cause of 
death, and in information as to its 
locality, it is, we trust, only the 
first of an ascending series of re- 
turns which will teach us how and 
why life is so unnecessarily pre- 


carious in the mercantile marine. 
Not only would such an improved 
return be highly instructive for life 
insurance purposes, but it would 
show how far we are justified in the 
assertion that life is recklessly 


wasted at sea. 

How often have we known the 
lives of seamen needlessly sacrificed 
by the utter carelessness, not to say 
indifference, of their officers or ship- 
mates, either by being unneces- 
sarily ordered on a hazardous duty 
without due precautions; by equally 
needless long continued exertion in 
a perilous position; by letting go 
ropes which should not have been 
touched whilst the unfortunate man 
was in the position from which he 
lost his life; or by other equally 
obviously preventible causes. An 
inquest would have brought these 
facts out, and even if no punish- 
ment followed, yet, by its publicity, 
the repetition of similar occurrences 
would have been materially less- 
ened. If this be so, even in a ship- 
of-war, how much more is it likely 
to be the case in a merchant ship, 
where other causes of death of a 
violent and more culpable character 
are by no means infrequent. No 
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observant reader of those proceed- 
ings in our police courts in which 
seamen are involved, can fail to 
observe how possible it is for un- 
questioned deeds of violence, or 
culpable negligence to jeopardise 
the lives of seamen employed in 
merchant ships navigating distant 
seas, far from the reign of law, of 
social influence, of public opinion, 
and the press. Can any one ac- 
quainted with the reckless sacrifice 
of life at sea, fail to appreciate the 
value of the recommendation made 
in the report before us, that : 

In case of loss of life, whether by wreck 
or accident, there should be an official in- 
vestigation, similar to a coroner's inquest, 
at the first British port at which the re- 
mainder of the officers and crew may arrive, 
and the unavoidable absence of the body 
should not.prevent the inquiry, although it 
might prevent the charge of murder from 
being brought in, except under the certifi- 
cate of a public prosecutor. 

Nor would the discoveries of the 
proposed nautical courts of inquest 
inculpate only officers and crew. 
They would throw light on dark 
deeds which have ‘the reckless 
greedy selfishness’ of unprincipled 
speculators as their foundation. As 
winter closes in we are annually 
treated to newspaper paragraphs 
headed ‘Daring Act of Seaman- 
ship,’ ‘A True Seaman,’ &c., and 
telling some story of a captain 
and the residue of a crew strug- 
gling for life against what appears 
to be the overwhelming force of 
the elements, in an attempt to bring 
an over-laden, ill-found rotten ship 
with a cargo of timber from the 
North American colonies to Eng- 
land ; or to get a ship known to be 
in a sinking condition out of a 
British port and down the English 
or Irish Channel with a view toa 
distant destination. To read the 
story as given, one would suppose 
that some uncommon hurricane had 
overtaken the vessel, and the lives 
of the crew had fallen a prey to 
the unforeseen decrees of Provi- 
dence, but looking over the other 
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columns of the newspaper and ex- 
ercising the smallest modicum of 
common sense, we may safely con- 
clude that hundreds of ships made 
fair weather of the same gale, and 
reached their destination not only 
unharmed, but their crews quite 
ignorant that any unusual winds or 
seas had been experienced. These 
are not isolated cases, nor are their 
origin difficult to discover. Any 
means by which legal acumen could 
be set in motion to investigate the 
causes of these disasters, would 
alter materially the complexion of 
the story, add a few unprincipled 
shipowners to the public works at 
Portland or Chatham, and pre- 
vent the recurrence of the necessity 
of most of these ‘daring acts of 
seamanship.’ 

The fact is that as civilisation 
and knowledge advance the’ vil- 
lany and rascality of the country 
assumes more intelligent and for- 
midable weapons, aims at more 
wholesale rewards, and becomes 
more reckless of human life. It may 
be to the coextending influences of 
good and evil that we should as- 
cribe the increased proportion in 
which lives are lost at sea. Whilst 
on the one hand to prevent casual- 
ties an enormous outlay is annually 
made, greater intelligence and vigi- 
lance is exercised by masters, ships 
are better built, science lends its 
aid both to construction and navi- 
gation, dangers are more reliably 
marked on the charts, our coasts 
are better lighted and buoyed, night 
signals are multiplied, Lloyds’ Re- 
gister as well as the French Veritas 
are making more stringent rules 
for the classification of vessels, and 
our coasts are bristling with lifeboats 
and mortar apparatus; on the other 
hand, in spite of all these material 
aids, a steady increase in the num- 
ber of casualties, in excess of the 
increase of tonnage, is annually 
tabulated. Comparing the casual- 
ties, losses, and damages of 1860 
with 1866, we find that from 1,667 
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they haveincreased to 2,289, of which 
294 were foreign vessels. Out of 
these 2,289 vessels, over 1,400 were 
employed in the coasting trade, 550 
in the foreign-going trade, and 250 
in the trade between the United 
Kingdom and continental ports. 
Then, comparing the risk to life, 
we find that whilst in 1860 3,234 
lives were jeopardised, of which 
537 were lost, in 1866 5,832 
lives were jeopardised, of which 
896 were lost: thus showing that 
in the latter year little short of 
double as many lives were placed 
in jeopardy as only six years pre- 
viously, though, thanks to the in- 
crease of life-saving appliances, the 
actual loss of life is only two thirds 
as much more. These figures are 
confirmed by Mr. James Hall of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who, as the 
director of two insurance com- 
panies, writes : 

The periodical returns of our losses and 
casualties at sea are gradually assuming 
proportions which render the subject one 
of the highest importance. It is known 
that ships are sent to sea from our ports 
in an unseaworthy condition, and the effect 
of the enormous increase of losses upon 
the rates of insurance would hardly be 
credited by those unacquainted with the 
premiums of 20 or 30 years ago. The 
rates are now in many cases double what 
they formerly were; and while at the low 
premiums of a quarter of a century ago 
underwriters realised fortunes, the business 
is now most unprofitable, notwithstanding 
the high rates of the present day; yet we 
are building our ships stronger than ever, 
the Lloyds’ Register, as well as the French 
Veritas, are making more stringent rules 
for the classification of vessels, improve- 
ments in navigation have been introduced 


by parliamentary enactment, and our coasts 
are better lighted. 


Investigating more closely the 
figures of the returns for 1866, 
we find that out of the 2,289 ves- 
sels which sustained casualties in 
that year, only 99 were vessels of 
over 600 tons burden, and only 150 


of them were steamers. Proceed- 
ing further to inquire into the age 
of these vessels, we have little diffi- 
culty in explaining what the law 
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ought to take cognisance of in this 
reckless sacrifice of life, which, if it 
only occurred on a railroad, in a 
coal-pit, in a factory, or in short 
anywhere on dry land, would be 
traced home to the culprits. ‘ In- 
stances,’ says Mr. James Hall, ‘are 
numerous of ships, notoriously un- 
worthy, being sent to sea and lost 
almost immediately after leaving 
harbour. Yet,’ he adds, ‘I have 
never known an instance of a ship- 
owner having been called to ac- 
count for loss of life presumably 
caused by his ship having been 
sent to sea in an unfit condition.’ 
When a shipowner is spoken of, it 
is not sufficiently remembered that 
the title does not exclusively belong 
to millionaires, or other great folk 
with great fleets, great capital, 
great credit, and great commerce 
at stake, but it is equally applicable 
to any little speculator, whether a 
retired ship captain, or tradesman, 
or less honest individual, who either 
singly or conjointly with others, 
takes small shares in ever so small 
a venture. Most of the 1,400 ves- 
sels under 600 tons which were lost 
in 1866, probably belonged to these 
small speculators. Some of these 
may have been purchased, after 
they had been condemned as un- 
seaworthy, for a few pounds, their 
supposed value for firewood. The 
vessel being fitted for sea, took in a 
cargo and crew, was insured against 
total loss, and then, the speculators’ 
own pockets being secure, they took 
care not to venture their own lives 
in the vessel when sent to sea. If 
the ships so insured reach their 
destination, the owners probably 
make a good thing out of the ven- 
ture, but if they go to the bottom, 
crew and all, the speculation is 
probably still more advantageous. 
We will quote Mr. James Hall again: 


Many of the mutual insurance clubs, 
where old and unclassed vessels were in- 
sured, have within the last three or four 
years collapsed, the annual premium in 
some of them having exceeded 30 per 
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cent., and even in some existing clubs, 
where more circumspection is shown, the 
rates are now about 20 per cent.: in itself 
a proof of the poor and ill-found condition 
of the property which is allowed to go to 
sea. The value of such vessels is at this 
moment purely nominal. 


This ruffianly proceeding is so 
much a matter of course, that the 
committee of the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of Merchant 
Seamen do not think it necessary 
to waste indignation upon it, but 
calmly state that, ‘It is worthy of 
remark that a very considerable 
proportion of total losses happens 
to ships insured for total loss. 
Whether this is to be attributed to 
a system of insuring for total loss 
only, we cannot say, but we think 
it is of sufficient significance to call 
attention to the subject.’ The 
question which naturally arises 
here is, Why don’t the under- 
writers stop this? It is common 
to impute various unworthy pecu- 
niary motives to them; amongst 
others, that a few great losses, like 
a few great fires on shore, creates a 
panic amongst the uninsured, which 
in the end more than recoups the 
company for the losses which create 
it. We cannot say that we are 
quite satisfied either with the odium 
thrown on the underwriters, or 
with the defence made by Mr. 
James Hall, which is not, however, 
without weight. He says: 


Asa director of two marine insurance com- 
panies here I may be permitted to state that, 
notwithstanding the exercise of the utmost 
precaution and cireumspection, we cannot 
guard against taking insurance on vessels 
that may be unseaworthy, and when a 
claim arises upon such an insurance we 
must either pay without demur, or submit 
to be involved in a lawsuit, the expenses 
of which are enormous, not to speak of the 
uncertainty of the decision and the strong 
feeling of juries against public companies. 


Mr. Edwin Chadwick suggests 
that, ‘Insurance beyond two thirds 
of the value be declared unlawful.’ 
Though we like the idea, we do not 
see very clearly how it could be 
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enforced, unless a trial were in 
every case instituted in a court of 
law, with all its accompanying for- 
mality, in which the registered 
owner, the officers, and the crew, 
should be required under cross-ex- 
amination, to show why their ship 
was wrecked or foundered. What- 
ever inconveniences such a proceed- 
ing might entail upon commercial 
transactions, it is the first duty of 
a government to protect the lives of 
its subjects, and whenever a ship is 
so lost, the lives of the crew are 
more or less endangered. 

In the event of either owner or 
officers being proved to be in default, 
the crew should have a claim upon 
the owners for the loss of their pro- 
perty, and for any physical injury 
they may have sustained. As the 
owner receives his insurance, and 
has the selection of the officers, he 
should be held responsible for the 
property of the crew, to the same 
extent as he is for that of the pas- 
sengers. 

We conceive, then, that there are 
two forms of legal protection required 
for the lives of seamen. First, an 
inquest when sudden death actually 
occurs ; second, a trial when lives 
are jeopardised by the loss of the 
vessel, 

With reference to the second case, 
we are fully aware that occasionally 
an inquiry is instituted in extreme 
cases, when the particulars for- 
warded to the Board of Trade seem 
to require it. But, who supply in 
the first instance, the particulars ? 
The persons who are themselves, 
if anybody is, inculpated in the loss! 
If any guilt attaches to these per- 
sons, are they not interested in 
withholding such items of informa- 
tion as may possibly lead to in- 
quiry? And if the information is 
derived from popular report, and, 
the wreck being somewhere near 
the British Isles, the Board of Trade 
surveyor is enabled to procure ad- 
ditional particulars of a character 
to demand official inquiry, even then 
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nobody is placed on their trial, no 
cross-examination of witnesses takes 
place, and a wealthy or crafty owner 
can manage to turn the proceedings 
into what has been well called in 
the House of Commons, ‘a white- 
washing inquiry.’ We need not 
recur to the well-known case in 
which a steam-ship of 3,000 tons 
went down in the Bay of Biscay, in 
a sea in which not only small brigs 
made fair weather, but in which 
her own deeply-laden pinnace lived 
in safety. Whether the verdict 
then given was right or wrong, no- 
body believed that it was fairly ar- 
rived at, or that a proper trial would 
not have brought out the point this 
court failed to discover, viz. who 
was to blame ? 

This question of the legal pro- 
tection to life at sea, is one of the 
first consequence, not only in its 
direct tendency to prevent its un- 
necessary sacrifice, and, therefore, 
to act as a life-saving agency; but 
still more by the publicity which it 
would afford as to the inner life of 
the forecastles and quarterdecks of 
our mercantile navy. It would thus 
bring the force of an enlightened 
public opinion to bear in the cor- 
rection of those infamous practices 
which too often disgrace our mercan- 
tile marine, and which can neither 
bear the light of day, nor be stopped 
by more directlegislativeaction. We 
venture, therefore, to extract from 
the appendix to the report before 
us. the following observations on 
‘ Marine Disasters :’ 


The lives of seamen and passengers are 
frequently jeopardised or lost by the pre- 
ventible sinking or wrecking of the ship, 
without the law interposing for their pro- 
tection, as in cases of risks or deaths 
occurring on shore. Occasionally a very 
unsatisfactory inquiry is made into the 
circumstances attending particular ship- 
wrecks; but the vast majority of such 
cases are not followed by even this partial 
investigation. 

The cases are believed to be frequent 
in which highly or excessively insured 
ships are lost or destroyed through culpable 
negligence in the equipment or manning, 
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if not by positively wilful means. In a 
recent case (in 1866), a shipowner was 
stated to have been popularly known on 
the Exchange and to the police, as con- 
cerned in the wilful destruction of fifteen 
ships, under conditions necessarily ex- 
tremely hazardous to the lives of their 
crews, yet no investigation worthy of the 
name was instituted until certain peculiar 
circumstances attending the fraudulent de- 
struction of the sixteenth ship brought the 
culprit within the reach of the ordinary 
courts of justice. 

In the royal navy it is assumed that a 
ship is built to float in safety in deep 
water, and if the vessel sinks, or is other- 
wise lost, a prima facie case is taken to 
exist against the officers and crew, who are 
in every such case tried by court-martial, 
however obviously pardonable may be the 
apparent circumstances. 

The Chambers of Commerce at Gates- 
head and Newcastle petitioned the Board 
of Trade, in November, 1866, to appoint 
a person to prosecute in all cases of ship- 
wreck. 

I am most strongly of opinion that much 
loss of life and property at sea would be 
annually prevented if it was enacted, that 
in every case of shipwreck the officers and 
such of the crew as be at hand were tried 
at the county court nearest to the port of 
their arrival in the United Kingdom. If 
the cross-examination inculpated the equip- 
ment, &c., the registered owner should be 
held responsible to the law for the hazard 
or loss of life. Such trial might, with 
advantage in certain cases, be preceded by 
a preliminary inquiry abroad to collect 
evidence. [That is to say, in case the crew 
are first landed abroad], power should 
be given to naval courts, or other com- 
petent authorities, to conduct a preliminary 
inquiry into all cases, not only of vessels 
lost, but also of those seriously endangered 
abroad; the result to be reported to the 
Board of Trade. 


It has been shown that 1,400 ves- 
sels in the coasting trade, or 2,190 
ships of less than 600 tons burthen, 
were amongst those to which casual- 
ties occurred in 1866. It is chiefly 
amongst these descriptions of ves- 
sels that we find the ‘unclassed’ 
ships. ‘Classed’ ships are subject 
to a professional survey, both as to 
hull and rigging, in the interests of 
the underwriters ; whilst passenger 
ships are also surveyed by the Go- 
vernment surveyor before leaving 
port. ‘Unclassed’ ships are com- 
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monly unfit from age, unsoundness, 

or other defects, to withstand the 
scrutiny of Lloyds’ surveyor. 170 
seamen of the port of Seaham, hay- 
ing memorialised the Government 
respecting the bad state of the ‘ un- 
classed ’ ships in the coasting trade, 
a Government shipwright surveyor 
was sent to Sunderland and Sea- 
ham, to make inquiries into the cor- 

rectness of their statements, and re- 
ported, 15th January, 1365 : 

In reference to the statement respect- 
ing vessels being worn out, leaky, and 
unsound in the hull, from the partial exa- 
mination I was able to make, it would 
appear not to be without foundation, as 
in many cases the vessels are a great age, 
decks very defective, caulking very bad, 
and the pumps required to be kept in use 
for a considerable time during the voyage. 

The side and masthead lights are 
very defective, and not in accordance with 
Admiralty regulations. ... . I found the 
boats in a very defective state and scarcely 
one equipped, and a great want of imme- 
diate means of setting the same out. ... . 
The forecastles of the ships are in a bad 
sanatory condition, in height, length, and 
breadth, lumbered up with stores, the want 
of sufficient space, and the leaky condition 
of the deck overhead. . . The space is 
very badly disposed of or badly arranged, 
the same varying in height from only 
3 ft. 6 in, upwards, which I consider is not 
at all fit for men to live in. Nearly the 
whole of the vessels’ forecastles that were 
examined by me were more or less half 
filled with rope, &c., when at sea, which I 
consider highly objectionable. 

The Chamber of Commerce at 
Newcastle, which, by the way, 
evinces an enlightened solicitude for 
seamen, worthy of imitation by 
other maritime boards elsewhere— 
attributes the excessive loss of life 
and property at sea to the unsea- 
worthy condition, inefficient equip- 
ment, and frequent overlading of 
vessels, and to the incompetence or 
carelessness of those in command. 
These gentlemen recommend that 
a Government Inspector of Ship- 
ping be appointed to each of the 
principal ports in the kingdom, to 
examine periodically the ‘ unclassed’ 
ships. They do not propose any 
novel principle, but merely the ex- 
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tension to all ‘unclassed’ British 
ships of the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, as applied to 
steamers carrying passengers, with 
the same penalties, on default, as are 
imposed, by section 318 of the Act, 
on the owners of passenger ships. 
We find the same view is held by 
the more enlightened shipowners at 
Liverpool, who look on the visits of 
the Government surveyor as a great 
assistance to themselves, in discover- 
ing the shortcomings in the equip- 
ment, which may have escaped ob- 
servation. 

No doubt this is not the general 
wish, nor is it to be expected that 
a considerable number of the ship- 
owning class would agree to any 
expedient which would interfere 
with their rapacity. But we ven- 
ture to repeat the observation, that 
it is the first duty of a Government 
to protect the lives of its subjects ; 
and that questions of commerce 
must not be allowed to degenerate 
into free trade in sailors’ lives. 

Legal protection being provided 
for the lives of our seamen, the 
next most pressing consideration 
must be that moral elevation on 
which hinges those habits which 
make or mar the man. 

There is no calling in life, open 
to the British workman, more cal- 
culated, under favourable condi- 
tions, to develop his highest phy- 
sical, mental and moral charac- 
teristics than that of the sea. Yet, 
such are the extraneous circum. 
stances forced upon a large portion 
of our merchant seamen, that few 
skilled British workmen sink lower 
in the moral and social scale, than 
those whose misconduct disgraces 
our country abroad, risks our splen- 
did ships on the high seas, and is 
the support and prey of the most 
debased portion of our seaport 
population. 
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We need only point to the high 
standard of intelligence, physique 
and moral conduct attained in well- 
commanded ships of both the royal 
and mercantile navies, as a witness 
of the attainments natural to the 
profession ; whilst the most casual 
visitor to the water-sides of our 
great mercantile seaports need 
make but few inquiries to satisfy 
himself of the dissolute and de- 
praved habits which bad customs 
and bad regulations have forced 
upon the seamen. 

In a former article! we drew 
special attention to some of these 
debasing regulations, such as the 
bad housing arid poisonous food 
and water furnished the seaman on 
shipboard. These crying evils have 
since been made the subject of 
legislative action, in which an 
attempt has been made to induce 
shipowners to see their own pecu- 
niary interest in the supply of 
habitable abodes fit for human 
beings, and of food and water fit 
for human sustenance, in both 
which particulars many British 
shipowners have been far less care- 
ful of their crews than American 
and some other foreign employers. 
The new Act has not been suffi- 
ciently long in operation to enable 
us to form an estimate of the effect 
it is likely to have in producing the 
happy results contemplated by the 
legislature. That Act professedly 
touches only a very few of the cus- 
toms which result in the degrada- 
tion of our seamen; and the further 
legislation promised was deferred last 
year to make way for an Act which 
gives the parliamentary franchise to 
every provident workman except 
the seaman. It is somewhat difficult 
to foresee the period when Parlia- 
ment will have sufficient leisure to 
attend to such commonplace but 
practical matters as those which 


’ See article on ‘ British Merchant Seamen,’ in vol. Ixy. No. 446, of February, 1867? 
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affect, not only the well-being, but 
the supply of those skilled seamen 
to whose patriotism, intelligence, 
skill and courage we must eventually 
entrust the defence of our shores in 
any maritime war involving the 
continuance of our national exis- 
tence. 

Whilst Parliament stands still, 
unfortunately the evils referred to 
continue to operate injuriously, by 
driving the more respectable and 
intelligent seamen to seek refuge 
from their operation in some of the 
more remunerative employments 
which are open to them on shore, 
and by preventing desirable lads of 
respectable parentage taking to the 
sea in sufficient numbers to fill the 
vacancies caused by that exodus or 
by death. As ships must obtain 
men, and under a high rate of in- 
surance the safety of the vessels is 
a subordinate object, landsmen of 
mature years, whose low character 
or inferior intelligence interfere 
with their employment on shore, 
find their way afloat, to the no 
small disgust of their shipmates ; 
or foreign seamen, who would not 
be available for island defence, and 
who are not always very reputable 
specimens of their respective coun- 
tries, form a considerable portion of 
the crews. The character and the 
standard of skill of our British born 
seamen is thus on the one hand 
subject to steady deterioration ; 
but, on the other hand, voluntary 
though inadequate efforts are being 
nobly made by the instruction of 
lads in special training ships to 
supply good English boys for ser- 
vice afloat. However sufficient the 
present supply of low-class adults, 
foreigners, and boys may be for 
the purpose of navigating highly in- 
sured ships, it is evident that for 
the purposes of national defence, the 
adequate supply of well-conducted 
and skilful British-born seamen isan 
imperial question concerning every 
Englishman, in which the ship- 
owning fraternity cannot be allowed 
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a monopoly of interest. We cannot, 
therefore, allow the pecuniary in- 
terest of the moment to decide the 
question whether the owner shall 
take a proportion of these trained 
lads in his ship or not; nor should 
we compel the owner to take boys 
to sea, for imperial purposes, at a 
pecuniary loss ; nor should we be 
parties to sending respectable lads 
on shipboard so long as those ex- 
traneous conditions are maintained 
which tend to debase their moral 
character, lower their physical 
stamina, and endanger their future 
spiritual condition. It must also be 
remembered that apprentices are 
not required by steam ships, neither, 
indeed, could they be trained into 
efficient seamen on board such ves- 
sels. Thus the duty of rearing up 
seamen devolves on sailing ships, 
though, when so trained, the steam 
ships employ them. It would there- 
fore be obviously unfair to require 
the owners of sailing ships to bear 
a larger proportion of the expense 
than those of steam vessels. In- 
deed, it is not possible, in these days 
of steam ships, to give boys proper 
manual skill in every part of their 
calling, except in special instruction- 
ships. Here they can be systema- 
tically taught in detail many im- 
portant parts of their future duties, 
of which merchant seamen are too 
commonly ignorant. Every boy 
should, therefore, undergo this spe- 
cial course of instruction before 
being fairly launched into life on 
the high seas. To accomplish this 
end the present number of training 
ships is wholly inadequate. At least 
20,000 boys should be thus annually 
passed through a course of instruc- 
tion which would occupy twelve 
months. But it is not possible for 
mere private efforts to enlarge the 
system to such an extent. As the 
training ships increase in number, 
difficulties are experienced in get- 
ting owners to take all the boys that 
can be trained, and that are really 
needed to supply the waste, and 
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also in securing the continuous em- 
ployment of the lads under the 
game owners and officers, thus 
avoiding the great evil of brief and 
uncertain engagements, after which 
the lads are turned adrift in strange 
seaports far from friends and with- 
out the means of livelihood. These 
difficulties point to the necessity of 
legislative interference, with a view 
to the introduction of a voluntary 
apprentice system which would, 
whilst making owners responsible 
for the continuous employment of 
the boys, enable them to be trans- 
ferred from ships likely to be long 
detained in port to other vessels 
going to sea whether belonging 
to the same owner or not, a mo- 
dification of the continuous ser- 
vice system of the royal navy. All 
the tendencies of modern legisla- 
tion are so averse to compulsory 
enactments, that, even for imperial 
purposes, no apprentice system 


could be reintroduced which com- 
pelled the shipowner to carry in- 
dentured apprentices in proportion 


to the tonnage of his ships. It is, 
therefore, worthy of consideration 
whether such a pecuniary induce- 
ment could not be devised as would 
make it the interest of the owner 
to voluntarily carry apprentices, 
proportioned to tonnage of the 
ship, under continuous engagements. 
Taking all these requirements and 
difficulties into consideration, it 
seems reasonable that the govern- 
ment should, in conjunction with 
the shipping interest, undertake the 
management of a system of training 
ships capable of supplying 20,000 
boys annually to the merchant ser- 
vice ;—the expense to be borne in 
part from imperial sources, and in 
part by an increase of the tonnage 
or light dues, which would fall up- 
on all ships entering ports within 
the United Kingdom. From these 
sources funds might be found to give 
a premium to shipowners for every 
apprentice indentured, up to a cer- 
tain number, proportioned to the 
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tonnage of their ships. Thus all 
owners would, through the tonnage 
or light dues, be called upon to 
share in the expense of rearing sea- 
men, whilst those who chose to 
carry apprentices would have the 
tax returned in the form of a 
premium. It might be also ad- 
visable to hold out inducements 
to lads to fulfil the whole term of 
their apprenticeships by making 
such young men eligible at once 
for the royal naval reserve, and con-~ 
ferring upon them some honorary 
distinction. It has also been sug- 
gested that the rank of A.B. should, 
in no case, be conferred without a 
previous test of manual skill such 
as is required in the royal navy. 
Such an examination would form 
an incentive to efficiency, whilst 
unskilled men might be deterred 
from assuming the rank and de- 
manding the wages of A.B.’s, by 
the introduction of certificates of 
qualification, such as are required. 
in the case of officers. 

It is estimated that the waste of 
seamen, as distinguished from fire- 
men, stewards, and ‘ other persons ’ 
in the mercantile marine, is about 
16,000 per annum; yet the number 
of boys entered annually to replace 
this waste, is less than 5,500. It 
requires no prophet to foretell the 
consequences of a continuance of 
such a great waste at one end of 
the scale, with such a limited sup- 
ply at the other. The vacancies 
thus created being filled up by 
foreigners on the one hand, and by 
adult landsmen of doubtful cha- 
racter on the other, we are steadily 
advancing towards complete ex- 
tinction of the genus British sea- 
men. As a mere mercantile ques- 
tion, this fact may not be of great 
consequence, for foreigners require 
less wages, and those from Northern 
Europe are neither bad seamen nor 
ill-conducted men. During the five 
years ending 1865, the foreign ele- 
ment increased 77 per cent., or to 
20,280 men, and being mostly A.B.’s 
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they had reached 28 per cent. of 
the whole number of able seamen 
in our mercantile marine. This 
increase is still maintained, the last 
return, that for 1867, giving the 
number of foreigners as 21,817. As 
steam becomes more generally em- 
ployed at sea, the large introduction 
of landsmen may not be fraught with 
so much peril, though their low 
moral character must make them 
very undesirable additions to any 
ship’s crew. For all the purposes 
of maritime war, such landsmen 
will be found very worthless, whilst 
the foreigners will not be available 
for the defence of Great Britain. 
Our success in sea-fights has been 
usually attributed to our superior 
seamanship ; and it has been com- 
monly said that whilst continental 
war navies have only their peace 
complement of seamen to rely upon, 
without any reserves for the expan- 
sion of their fleets on the outbreak 
of war—our royal navy was but 
the apex of a pyramid, whose broad 
base extended through the mercan- 
tile marine over the whole watery 
world. But are we not cutting 
away the base of our warlike pyra- 
mid on one side, by forming it of 
low-class landsmen, to the destruc- 
tion of British seamanship, and on 
the other side constructing its most 
seamanlike elements of foreigners 
who will not be available for war ? 
Where then will be our superiority 
in seamanship, if the men who are 
to exercise it consist almost solely 
of those few prime seamen who man 
our royal fleets in time of peace ? 
It is said that our royal naval re- 
serve is limited to 16,000 merchant 
seamen, not because this number is 
deemed sufficient to meet the exi- 
gencies of maritime war for the 
preservation of our national exis- 
tence, but because this number em- 
braces all the capable British-born 
seamen within the requisite condi- 
tions, who are to be found amongst 
the 200,000 so-called seamen of the 
mercantile marine. Parliament has 
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decided that this invaluable reserve 
should be composed of 30,000 prime 
merchant seamen, but only 15,632 
persons are found possessed of the re- 
quisite qualifications. We have wan- 
tonly destroyed the nursery of sea- 
manship, by ruthlessly abrogating 
the apprentice laws, because we had 
neither the patience nor the wisdom 
to improve them. Is this an era of 
mere legislative destruction? and 
does self-government imply no go- 
verning power at all? or should 
we not endeavour to devise means 
which would, on the one hand, per- 
mit those tens of thousands of 
British boys who are eager to go 
afloat, to do so, and endeavour to 
foster British seamanship, not 
wholly at the expense of the ship- 
owner, but of the country for whose 
defence we require it. 

But we are met with a moral ob- 
jection to offering facilities to British 
boys to get to sea. A conscientious 
shipowner writes, ‘I see no call in 
me to induce lads to take to a ser- 
vice which I should be sorry to see 
any of my own boys adopt, and I 
should not like a legal obligation to 
rest on me to do so.’ In other 
words, the demoralising conditions 
attendant on life in too many of our 
merchant ships, are of a kind which 
may well deter any serious-minded 
man from being responsible for as- 
sisting boys to enter on a course of 
life debasing in the last degree, and 
highly prejudicial to both body and 
soul. In short, it is essential that 
this moral problem should be fairly 
faced. For proof that these deba- 
sing influences are no necessary part 
of a sea-life we may point to the good 
conduct of the men-of-war’s men of 
to-day as compared with that of 
their predecessors not many years 
ago. No language would be too 
strong to depict the loathsome 
vice which, within living memory, 
fructified amongst the crews of the 
royal navy, under the auspices of 
the naval authorities. Even with- 
in a decade, it was an understood 
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principle of naval government, that 
vital religion was a dangerous ele- 
ment to introduce on shipboard, 
though certain regulation religious 
services which nobody expected to 
influence the life, were esteemed a 
respectable part of naval parade. A 
change of principle in the governing 
powers has entirelyaltered themoral 
character of men-of-war’s men, and 
we can now point with pride to their 
physical, mental, and moral attri- 
butes, as equal to, if not exceeding, 
that of any other class of British 
workmen. The same observation 
is true in a greater or less degree 
in every merchant ship with owners 
and officers conscious of their moral 
responsibilities towards their men. 
And we cannot but believe that it 
is not so much legislative action 
that is called for to raise the mo- 
ral and physical condition of mer- 
chant seamen, as a moderate degree 
of consideration and sympathy on 
the part of their employers and 
officers. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, speaking 
as President of the Board of Trade, 
said : 

It was not only to the Government they 
must look for amendment, but to the efforts 
of the shipowners and to the efforts of the 
men themselves; and it was their duty on 
all occasions to impress upon shipowners, 
and upon those who had the duty of 
training the men, to consider how they 
were to remedy the mischief that prevailed. 
Now, with regard to the shipowner, he 
would only say this, that there were a large 
number of charitable, large-hearted, and 
wise meu in this country who did pay 
attention to the condition of their crews, 
but they knew that amongst the ship- 
owners, as amongst all employers of labour, 
there would be found men who were not 
worthy, who were not equal to the duties 
they had to undertake, and it was the duty 
of those who represented the best part of 
the profession to exhort and to use their 
influence in every possible way to bring it 
to bear upon those who were not doing 
their duty. 


Mr. James Beazley, speaking as 
chairman, at a meeting of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Service Association, 
an institution at Liverpool, well 
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calculated to improve the tone of 
the officers, ‘urged that ship- 
captains should take a little more 
interest in their men, for his expe- 
rience was, that not one in ten took 
any other interest in them, beyond 
making them do their duty.’ 

Mr. Christopher Bushell, on the 
same occasion, said : 


He was delighted to see the good feeling 
with which they received the somewhat 
severe rebuke of the chairman, when he 
spoke of the neglect of some of the mer- 
chant captains with regard to their crews. 
He viewed this as a healthy indication 
that they were not afraid to be told of an 
evil which they knew to exist, and which 
he was persuaded experience and conscience 
alike taught them, they had it very much 
in their power to remedy. He did not 
know a more influential position than that 
of the captain of a ship. ... . He would 
not only choose his captain, because he 
believed him to be a skilful navigator, but 
with a view to the fact that the character 
of the seamen under his control must be 
largely influenced by the character and 
conduct of the captain, and he earnestly 
advised all masters whom he was address- 
ing, to fulfil, in a high, conscientious and 
Christian way, their duties in this respect. 

. « . The national character depended 
very much upon the conduct of seafaring 
men, as they exhibited themselves for good 
or for evil among the people of other lands. 
We send forth missionaries to heathen 
nations to convert them, and we send them 
also’ such vile examples, such vile embodi- 
ments of our Christianity, that we made 
them shrink from tie very doctrines which 
we professed, believing, as they did, that 
the evil which they saw embodied in our 
seamen was the results of the Christianity 
which we taught. But it was because Chris- 
tianity was absent that these things were 
so; and if, therefore, they would have sea- 
men exhibit the British character as it 
ought to be exhibited amongst the foreign 
nations with whom we trade, they must 
endeavour by every means to imbue the 
men with a Christian spirit and discipline, 
which were the only restraints upon vice 
and evil passions As merchants, 
shipowners, officers, and good citizens of a 
Christian state, they could not quietly see 
the means by which alone the nation could 
be great—by which alone their commerce 
could be extended and their colonies ele- 
vated—become degraded in their own eyes, 
and make no efforts to improve and help 
forward the character of their seamen, upon 
whom all the commercial prosperity of this 
nation depended. 
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To comprehend aright the rela- 
tive position of officers and men on 
shipboard, it must be borne in mind 
that seamen are unavoidably with- 
drawn from most of the public and 
private means of religious improve- 
ment; with the exception of certain 
praiseworthy but desultory mis- 
sionary visits. Shipowners and 
masters alone can supply this de- 
ficiency, by causing daily prayers to 
be read at sea, also by discouraging 
unnecessary work on Sunday, by 
having divine service performed on 
that day; and also by the supply of 
libraries. The benefits of religious 
influences on discipline and conduct 
are experienced in the best com- 
manded ships in the royal and 
mercantile navy; the higher ob- 
jects which they promote does not 
admit of discussion. By evincing 
a personal interest in the spiritual 
well-being of the men, and attend- 
ing to their recreations, mental and 
physical, the officer obtains a moral 
power over the minds of his crew, 
which secures their attention to 
the plans and arrangements insti- 
tuted for their health and general 
welfare. The smallest encourage- 
ment in this direction, on the part 
of the master, is sure to be well 
met by the crew. It is much to be 
regretted that an utter state of 
godlessness is the prevailing senti- 
ment of too many ships, commanded 
by officers who disgrace the mer- 
cantile marine. A Liverpool ship- 
owner reports that a thoroughly 
devout captain in the employ of his 
firm has had nearly all his sailors 
with him for several years. They 
are nearly all married men and come 
from the north of Scotland. They 
visit their families at the end of 
each voyage, and if the ship be long 
delayed in port, they take employ- 
ment in the coasting trade, until 
summoned to join their old captain. 
Under his good influence they have 
all learnt to become thoughtful, 
serious men themselves, and so 
would rather make some little sacri- 
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fice of time and pay, than go with 
a captain whose moral character 
was unknown to them. 

Mr. B. Darbyshire, another Li- 
verpool owner, rightly looks upon 
the moral character of the crew as 
a natural test of that of the officer, 
He says : 

With regard to the condition of the 
seamen on board ship, he was happy to 
say that, so far as he was concerned, he 
had not a bad maséer on board any of his 
ships. He treated his masters as mem- 
bers of his own family, and he wished 
them to meet their men in the same way 
that he treated his own family servants, 
He had not a servant in his own house 
who had not been with him from fifteen 
to sixteen years, and he believed he had 
not a ship where the sailor did not wish to 
go again with the same captain. Captain 
M‘Gowen, one of his captains, had in his 
cabin the motto— As for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord.’ He had prayers 
on board nearly every day. He had sailed 
round the world, was respected in every 
port, and was adored by his sailors. He 
took no spirits on board, but gave them 
plenty of coffee and tea; and he [Mr, 
Darbyshire] never met a seaman yet who did 
net want to go out with Captain M‘Gowen. 


Such instances are rare, but it is 
pleasant to know that they are pos- 
sible. To the wives of such seamen 
as these, monthly allotments of a 
portion of the husband’s wages are 
given during their absence, with 
confidence that they will not desert. 
Moreover, the health of religious 
seamen not being undermined by 
debauchery, they are able to with- 
stand the exposures incidental to a 
sea-life, without breaking down at 
a critical moment, and the owners 
are well repaid in the extra labours 
thus given, and the extra security 
afforded to their property for the 
little extra outlay which they may 
make for the comfort of their crews. 

Great evilsarise out of the custom 
whereby the crew, collected from 
the four winds of heaven, and utter 
strangers to one another and to their 
officers, are only placed on board 
when their ship is leaving the dock; 
and also out of the kindred usage 
of discharging the whole crew the 
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moment the ship re-enters dock at 
the end of the voyage. It is im- 
possible, under these conditions, 
for the owners to know their men 
personally, and hence the lack of 
attachment, sympathy, or considera- 
tion, commonly evinced on both 
sides. It is very difficult to sug- 
gest a generally applicable remedy 
for this custom. Nevertheless the 
evils attending it are so manifold 
that any attempt to modify it is 
worthy of consideration. In some 
of the mail packets, running 
continuously at stated intervals, 
the crews are continuously en- 
gaged with the very best effects. 
When the ships are in port the 
crews are employed in discharg- 
ing or receiving cargo, and in re- 
fitting and painting their ships. If 
from any cause the stay of one of 
the vessels in port is likely to be 
protracted, the crew are turned 
over en masse to another of the 
company’s ships, which is ready 
for sea. This plan might be much 
more frequently adopted than it is. 
But it is only right to point out 
that ships are often detained for 
three or four months in port, the 
owners of which may not have other 
vessels awaiting crews; and that 
the division of labour has by com- 
mon custom been carried so far 
that ‘riggers’ from the shore are 
now generally employed to repair 
the rigging; ‘lumpers’ to ; dis- 
charge, and ‘ stevedores’ and their 
gangs to stow the cargo, and that 
for some unaccountable reason 
sailors are supposed to be unequal 
to these duties. Some owners have 
given half-pay to seamen whilst 
their ships were laid up, allowing 
them to visit their friends, but sea- 
men cannot afford to continue this 
for’ long. 

One Liverpool firm is so fully 
convinced of the value of attaching 
men and officers to their owners 
that it has tried several expedients 
to secure their continuous services. 
Amongst others, is a method which 
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cannot be too highly commended 
for adoption by others. A glazed 
frame is furnished for the fore- 
castle and another for the cabin, 
enclosing neatly printed notices on 
cardboard, to the following effect : 
LIVERPOOL, 
Captain ——, of the . 

Dear Sir,—In order to encourage the 
seamen and petty officers of your ship to 
good conduct, we have decided on granting 
the following rewards :-— 

1st. The seamen and petty officers who 
shall at the end of a voyage obtain a certifi- 


cate of 
VERY GOOD CONDUCT 


shall receive 2s. 6d. per month for the 
whole voyage above the rate of wages 
agreed upon in England when they joined 
the ship. 

2nd. Men remaining in our service shall 
be entitled to the Good Conduct Reward 
they previously enjoyed, and shall receive 
an additional 2s. 6d. per month [together 
5s. per month] for serving a second year, 
on an intermediate voyage, with ‘ Very 
Good Conduct’ certificate—We are, yours 
truly, 

Batrour, Wiiu1amson & Co. 


This system of paying for good 
conduct has been adopted for at 
least fifteen years in the royal navy, 
with the best effects, for it supplies 
at once an incentive to good be- 
haviour and a fine for irregularity 
or vice. This firm supply also a 
bed, blanket, and pair of sheets to 
each seaman, and also a bookcase, 
four feet high by two feet broad, 
with shelves, well lined with in- 
teresting and religious books, cata- 
logued and covered, instead of 
the usual box in which books are 
jumbled together, and then, may- 
hap, stowed away out of reach for 
safe keeping during the voyage. 
They expect that divine service 
shall be performed at least every 
Sunday, and if their captains can 
have daily prayers with the crews 
they are encouraged to undertake 
this. Their captains are instructed 
to look after the habits of the 
crews, to encourage personal clean- 
liness, and to examine the fore- 
castle once a week. They also put 
donkey-engines on board for the 

02 
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discharge of cargoes, with gearing 
affixed to the windlass for raising 
the anchor, and employ patent reef- 
ing or double topsail yards, for the 
purpose of economising labour, and 
thus saving their crews from the 
exposures to which health and life 
are too often subjected where these 
appliances are wanting. But, most 
important of all, they endeavour to 
have only thoughtful, seriously 
disposed officers to command their 
ships; and, though the path of just 
consideration and faithful regard to 
the moral duty of employers, both 
as regards their crews and their 
families, is found to be by no means 
an uncheckered one, they find their 
reward in the attachment of the 
men to their service, in the general 
good conduct of their crews, and in 
the additional safety afforded to their 
property. 

Even where owners and captains 
are found thus anxious to discharge 
their moral responsibilities, there is 
an absence of information as to the 
best course to pursue, which opens 
a field of study to some enterprising 
men. ist. There is much wanted 
a handy book on nautical hygiene, 
which shall suggest the best forms 
of anti-scorbutic dietary. The atten- 
tion of medical men has been too 
exclusively devoted to the antidote 
to the more severe forms of scorbutic 
disease, viz. lime juice, whilst the 
far more important science of pre- 
vention has not received, in this 
country, the consideration which it 
deserves and which it has attracted 
elsewhere. The dietary scale should 
be constructed on anti-scorbutic 
principles, which involve simply 
variety and vegetable matter. This, 
it is believed, can be achieved at 
less cost than the present poisonous 
dietary. The question of personal 
cleanliness and clothing should also 
be treated. Then the ventilation 
required with different kinds of 
eargo. And the best system of 
routine duties by which these ends 
could be attained, in different cli- 
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mates and trades, and when at sea 
and at anchor. All this could be 
reduced to the simplest rules, so as 
to fall into the habitual life on ship- 
board, just as has been done, of late 
years, in the royal navy. 

The City authorities consider the 
sanatory condition of the ships fre- 
quenting the port of London is so 
dangerous to the neighbouring 
inhabitants that they have directed 
their health officer to inspect the 
dwellings on board in the same 
manner as houses on shore. These 
inspections have been attended with 
excellent results. The powers, how- 
ever, of the City authorities extend 
only a few hundred yards below 
London Bridge, and the whole of 
the shipping below the Tower, and, 
therefore, in the docks also, are 
consequently uninspected. Even 
ships within the City bounds, the 
masters of which object to sanatory 
improvements, have only to slip 
their moorings and drop a hundred 

ards or so down the river to be at 

erfect liberty to continue the nui- 
sance with whatever result to their 
crews and the neighbourhood. 

znd. A good book on nautical 
jurisprudence as regards the internal 
discipline of ships is much wanted. 
The imperfectly defined powers of 
masters, and their frequent igno- 
rance as to the extent of their 
authority under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, are believed to be the 
cause both of injudicious leniency 
and of acts of severity, leading alike 
to tyrannical measures in the end. 
Such a book of instructions, with a 
copious index, is issued by authority 
for the royal navy, and affords 
essential aid in regulating the exer- 
cise of those powers confided to 
naval officers. 

It is a question whether the state 
should delegate the same powers to 
the ignorant masters of ‘ unclassed’ 
ships, whose chief qualification for 
command is the cheapness with 
which the highly insured owner 
can obtain his services, as to these 
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intelligent gentlemen who have 
passed high examinations and are 
intrusted with the charge of those 
splendid ships which are the glory 
of our land, the pride of our flag. 
If the state places summary magis- 
terial powers in the hands of a 
subject, it should not only define 
exactly their extent, but it should 
also be responsible for the selection 
of the person to whom they are 
delegated. This latter duty is 
already undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, but most imperfectly. The 
standard of qualification for the 
exercise of these judicial powers is 
so low, and the mode of ascertaining 
it so faulty, that worthless, ignorant 
men, holding Board of Trade certi- 
ficates, are too often placed in com- 
mand by unprincipled speculators, 
with full power to wield magisterial 
authority, perhaps during long 
periods of absence from British 
ports where appeals might lie to 
higher tribunals. What is wanted 


here, is, that much higher elementary 


qualifications should be insisted on 
for the lowest grade of officers, and 
that the examinations should be 
reliably conducted. At present, 
thirteen independent examiners at 
sixteen different ports use various 
degrees of strictness, so that the 
average of failures for the nine 
years preceding 1866 varied from 
124 to 59 per cent. upon the num- 
bers who obtained certificates of 
competency. The examiner for the 
port of London being sent, in 1864, 
to conduct the examination at Ply- 
mouth, the failures were at the rate 
of gt percent., though the usual 
average had been 34 per cent. And 
it is also understood that facilities for 
obtaining certificates of competency, 
without a fair examination, exist 
at certain ports, with sufficient 
notoriety to induce young men to 
travel to those special ports for 
certificates which they could not 
obtain elsewhere. This evil could 
easily be remedied, either by re- 
ducing the number of examiners 
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and causing them to itinerate to 
the different ports, or by subjecting 
all the examiners to a principal 
examiner inLondon. Theuniformity 
and faithfulness of the test being 
provided for, the first step towards 
protecting seamen from the bar- 
barous treatment of utterly ignorant 
and brutal officers, is to institute 
a@ more stringent examination for 
second mates. This should include 
the ordinary elements of an English 
education, with arithmetic, to vulgar 
and decimal fractions, and plane 
trigonometry. By thus preventing 
utterly ignorant men from holding 
the office of second mate, the step- 
ping-stone to higher rank would be 
securely barred. Raise the standard 
of mental acquirements at the first 
stage from the forecastle to the 
quarter-deck, and you thereby ex- 
clude ignorance from all the 
succeeding grades. So strongly is 
this felt in the royal navy that a 
very stiff examination at the age of 
nineteen is the final scholastic test 
of a compulsory character required 
of its officers. 

We would also suggest that a 
new grade of officer be created, to 
be legally entitled to the designation 
of ‘ Commander,’ and to the use of 
a certain uniform. These officers 
should have more extended magis- 
terial powers accorded to them. 
Their qualification might be tested 
by a higher grade of examination, 
including marine jurisprudence, 
nautical hygiene, the law of storms, 
the steam engine, plain and spheri- 
cal trigonometry, and theoretical 
astronomy. Though this examina- 
tion might be purely voluntary, it 
is believed that the honorary rank 
and uniform with the increased 
authority accompanying it, would 
induce many officers to qualify for 
it; owners might still be at liberty 
to employ either a ‘Commander’ or 
master, but it is believed that they 
would often prefer to give such 
‘Commanders’ charge of theirships. 

The present qualifications for the 
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rank of master are much lower 
than that required by some foreign 
governments, but if our suggestion 
as to raising the qualification of the 
second mates were accepted, we 
think the more ignorant candidates 
for the master’s rank would in time 
be excluded. And, in any case, the 
authority of masters should be 
clearly defined: it should not be so 
great as that of ‘Commanders,’ and 
its exercise in the more important 
cases should be duly reported to 
the Board of Trade. 

The sum of our legislative pro- 
posals is 

ist. To afford the same legal pro- 
tection to the life of the sailor as is 
now afforded to every other British 
subject, by holding an inquest as to 
the cause of death on every occa- 
sion on which it has taken place 
suddenly or from apparently un- 
natural causes, whether the body be 
forthcoming or not. 

2nd. To curb the recklessness 
of unprincipled speculators, the 
culpable negligence of indifferent 
shipowners, and the incapacity or 
malpractices of unfit officers, by in- 
stituting a trial in a court of law, 
at the instance of a public prose- 
cutor, in every instance in which a 
British ship is lost or wrecked. 

3rd. To extend the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act in 
reference to the inspection of pas- 
senger ships to all ‘ unclassed ’ 
ships, by the appointment of Govern- 
ment surveyors to the principal sea- 
ports in the kingdom, to examine 
into their seaworthiness before 
sailing. 

4th. To establish training ships 
for the instruction of 20,000 boys 
annually, at the joint expense of 
the State and the shipping interest, 
by an increased tonnage or light 
dues; to encourage shipowners to 
take boys in proportion to the size 
of their ships, by giving them a 
premium for every apprentice in- 
dentured ; and to encourage appren- 
tices to fulfil their engagements by 
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opening the Royal Naval Reserve to 
them on the completion of their 
apprenticeships. 

5th. To define more clearly the 
powers of officers in command of 
ships. 

6th. To exclude ignorant and un- 
educated men from the exercise of 
the authority with which officers 
are invested by the state, by raising 
the standard of qualification for 
second mate. 

7th. To raise a higher class of 
officer for the exercise of more ex- 
tended magisterial powers than 
should be entrusted to the ordinary 
‘ master.’ 

When we remind our readers that 
the Report of the Committee of the 
Society for Improving the Con- 
dition of Merchant Seamen treats 
of sixty-four subjects, it will be 
evident that we have in these re- 
commendations only included a few 
of those influences which must be 
exercised if we would raise the 
moral and social condition of mer- 
chant seamen to the standard of 
the royal navy, or of those of their 
own number who are fortunate 
enough to sail under considerate 
owners and good officers. Hardly 
second in importance are those 
questions which affect the seaman 
when in port, both socially, morally, 
and physically, which press hard 
upon respectable, well conducted 
married seamen, and which drag 
down too many others to the lowest 
depths of moral degradation. 

Amongst these probably the most 
important are the customs attending 
the non-payment of wages at the 
time of discharge, which is the fruit- 
ful parent of crimping and every 
vice ; the refusal to pay a portion 
of the accumulated wages of absent 
seamen to their wives and families 
at the husband’s request, thus com- 
pulsorily pauperising the families of 
well paid workmen ; the evils which 
attend the cashing of advance notes 
at the outset of the voyage; the 
negation of all moral responsibility 
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on the part of the employer towards 
the families of his workmen during 
the long absences of the husbands 
and fathers in his service; the want 
of respectable homes, in reputable 
localities, with judicious oversight, 
in which seamen could leave their 
families in safety during their 
voyages ; and the causes of deser- 
tions at foreign and colonial ports. 
The treatment of these important 
questions would demand a third 
article. We can only now so far 
allude to them as to point out their 
great influence in the demoralising 
process under which respectable 
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lads degenerate into dissolute, re- 
pulsive men, morally and physically 
incapable of enduring the exposures, 
undergoing the exertions, and per- 
forming the duties, incidental to a 
seaman’s career. 

It cannot be too clearly compre- 
hended that moral and physical 
degradation is not a necessary con- 
sequence of a sea life, but that, the 
preventible causes which force these 
evils on the sailor being removed, 
hiS, calling is one eminently calcu- 
lated to produce, morally, mentally, 
and physically, the highest style of 
British workman. 


THE STAR OF JUSTICE! 


Sure brightly, glorious Star ! 


Still lead the way 


Of him whose steadfast eye is turned towards thee! 
He seeks thy lustre in the dawn of day, 
As erst in gloomy night’s obscurity. 


E’er since he hailed thee as his chosen guide, 
Well has he kept thy heavenly ray in view: 
No earth-born light could tempt his feet aside— 

His loyalty to thee too firm and true. 


Nor will he shrink, though obloquy and scorn, 
Like briers, infest his path, and friendship prove 

Unstable ground. He still will seek, toil-worn, 
His country’s weal—his recompense, above. 


The time will come, though he ne’er see the day, 
When his will be confessed a splendid fame : 

When men will point to thee, bright Star, and say— 
‘Pure Justice sheds its radiance o’er his name.’ 


F. S. M. 


1 Suggested by Gladstone’s having said, at the close of a speech in 1851, that he 
was ‘determined to follow the bright Star of Justice, beaming from the heavens, 


whithersoever it might lead.’ 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


Boox I.—Mnr. OipHant Ascenps THE THRONE. 


CHAPTER I. 
MR. OLIPHANT’S LAST DAY IN TOWN. 


‘JT is two minutes to seven, Mr. 
Graham ; will you order the 
young men to close the premises ? ’ 
Mr. Oliphant had said this in ex- 
actly the same way and at exactly 
the same moment every night for 
thirty years, and to say it he stopped 
as usual in the middle of his stately 
promenade round the extensive pre- 
mises of the firm, Jabez Oliphant 
and Co., Teadealers, Wholesale and 
Retail, in Cheapside. 

He was a tall and well-built man, 
though somewhat spare, and the 
dark blue surtout, which was always 
fastened tight over his chest and 
had a flower in the button-hole, set 
off his handsome figure very well. 
His hair was getting grey, but he 
was still remarkably erect, and as 
he spoke his head fell back a little 
out of the perpendicular, giving him 
a slight air of haughtiness; a failing 
that might also be traced in the 
quiet but decisive tone in which he 
issued his order. Very grand and 
unapproachable must Jabez Oliphant 
have appeared to the poor passer-by, 
but after all it was the calm and 
polished hauteur of a gentleman, 
and not, as might rather have been 
expected, the coarse arrogance of 
the successful trader. In fact, after 
being five and forty years in the 
shop and making a fortune of a 
million by it, he seemed a little out 
of place in it still. At the first 
guess, a humourist would probably 
have set him down as some stately 
Norman aristocrat who had walked 
out of his frame and was condescend- 
ing, for the fun of the thing, to try 
his hand at commerce. 

One of the shopmen now stepped 
timidly up to him, ‘If you please, 


sir,’ he said, ‘to-morrow is Satur- 
day, and we thought—that is, we 
hoped—we might perhaps have a 
half-holiday on such an occasion.’ 

‘I should have been glad to grant 
it,’ Mr. Oliphant answered, in the 
same courteous measured accents, 
but with an unusual touch of kind- 
ness in them; ‘ but you know how 
contrary such a thing would be to 
all the rules of the house. There is 
seven;’ and he turned to the cashier. 
‘Mr. Smithies, we will balance the 
day’s accounts, if you please ;—oh, 
and Mr. Nichols!’ 

Another of the young men came 
forward, apparently, as officers go- 
ing to their first battle are said to 
do sometimes, disguising his ner- 
vousness under a gallant show of 
briskness. 

‘It is your fault, I understand, 
that those six chests were not for- 
warded to Leadbeater and Co. ; you 
will explain the omission to me at 
eleven to-morrow.’ Mr. Oliphant 
checked himself suddenly, how- 
ever, and added in a softer tone, 
‘Ah, well, never mind; I forgot 
that I shall not be here to-morrow.’ 

The cash was now balanced 
and pronounced ‘only a halfpenny 
wrong.’ 

‘Only a halfpenny, sir!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Oliphant; ‘it is either 
right or wrong, I suppose.’ Then 
he muttered to himself: ‘I never can 
get poor Smithies to see that the 
halfpence are the life and soul of 
business; bad, very bad; to say 
nothing of the principle of the 
thing.’ 

Twenty minutes’ labour among 
the books and papers followed, with 
not a few blank looks from the 
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young men, who were thus kept in 
beyond the hour at which it was 
considered the fashion among the 
gentlemen of the establishment to 
pay their respects to the far-famed 
performers at the Drink-and-wel- 
come Music Hall. But at length 
the mistake in the accounts was set 
right, and Mr. Oliphant took up his 
hat. 

‘Good night, gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘and, Mr. Smithies, here is a trifle 
for the young men to drink my 
health with; be good enough to 
apportion it equally amongst them.’ 
Accordingly he handed the cashier 
a cheque, and went out with a 
courteous inclination by way of 
general adieu, for he was retiring 
from the firm, and this was his last 
night at the shop. 

‘Crusty old curmudgeon!’ ex- 
claimed Nichols when the door was 
safely closed. ‘What a wigging I 
should have got to-morrow, if he 
had been coming here again.’ 

‘Well, but,’ said Smithies, look- 


ing at the cheque, ‘he has cut up 
generously at last, and no mistake ; 
here’s a cool fiver for every mother’s 
son of us; and I’ll be hanged if the 
old muff hasn’t added six and 
eleven-pence for the receipt-stamps 
—a penny apiece—that we may have 


the note clear. Isn’t that Gentle- 
man Jabez to nothing? It’s exact 
to a penny, I’ve no doubt.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ echoed the 
eldest of the shopmen, wiping first 
his spectacles, and then his eyes, 
with a demonstration however, that 
certainly appeared a little out of 
proportion to the moisture he found 
there. ‘Ay, John, he was a good 
master; a better class never entered 
this establishment, and I always 
said so. Very punctual, very exact, 
but if he thought a thing was right, 
he did it.’ 

‘Wish he’d have done it in a 
kinder way, then,’ returned a melan- 
choly-looking youth in Byronic col- 
Jars, who was called Jenkins, and 
was amusing himself,as he leaned 
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against the counter, by tossing up a 
shilling and catching it with one 
hand. ‘Only to think of the surly 
old bear refusing us a holiday and 
then coming out so strong with his 
money ! Gad, from the airs he gives 
himself, we might be niggers— 
nothing more, sir’ (the ‘sir’ in 
question, it is proper to explain, 
was only a figure of rhetoric—an 
imaginary Speaker, in an imaginary 
chair—conjured up by the lively 
fancy of Mr. Jenkins), ‘ nothing 
more—not men with souls, and— 
and intellects expanding themselves, 
sir, in the glorious atmosphere of 
this metropolis of the world and of 
liberty. Sir, is it to be borne that 
Englishmen, free Englishmen ; 

‘Come, come, cut it short, Jim,’ 
interrupted one of his friends good- 
humouredly ; ‘ wait till you are mem- 
ber for the tea-gardens, old fellow, 
and then we’ll come and hear you, 
as we've often promised. We shall 
miss jolly old Tom in “ Villikins,”’ if 
you don’t look alive.’ 

The injured look of the orator, 
whose eloquence was thus nipped 
in the bud, seemed to hint that his 
speech might not impossibly have 
proved as great a treat to his friends 
as ‘ Villikins;’ but, as he was evi- 
dently alone in the opinion, while 
most kinds of oratory are emi- 
nently unsatisfactory unless you 
have an audience, the yonng man of 
the collars contented himself with 
putting on a gloomy ‘ Resurgam’ 
air and following his companions. 

While they were thus discussing 
their employer witha pleasant free- 
dom that made amends for previous 
restraint, Jabez Oliphant was thread- 
ing his way homewards through the 
crowded streets. He was absorbed 
in thought, and held his head very 
stiffly, though he nodded in a digni- 
fied way to an acquaintance here 
and there, and stopped occasionally 
to exchange a word or two with 
some of the City notabilities. Any 
one, however, who knew him well 
would have observed that his step 
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was a little more jaunty and exult- 
ing than usual. Most men at sixty 
are thinking of their graves, but 
Mr. Oliphant was just about to 
begin life. 

He was born in one of the rough 
Yorkshire dales, and had risen by 
his own industry and talents alone ; 
his father being the village cobbler, 
a poor and illiterate man, whose 
own ambition had been so effectually 
cured by that admirable counter- 
irritant, a large family, that he 
never once thought Jabez, his eldest 
boy, could do anything but vegetate 
in the old place at the old trade. 
But it was not so to be. One of 
the boy’s playfellows had a brother, 
a clerk in some Manchester house, 
who seeing the lad was fond of 
reading lent him a book about 
eminent business men. It was a 
poor thing, wretched in style, 
meagre in facts, but it was enough 
for Jabez. He devoured it at one 


gulp and, when he rose from it, 
though hewas only ten years old, 
his mind was made up. 


He would 
not be a cobbler, not he; he would 
be a great merchant like those he 
read of, and he would go to school ; 
for all of them had begun with that. 

Now, two or three miles from his 
native village of Reinsber, was the 
free grammar school of Stainton, at 
which from time immemorial rich 
and poor had learned their tasks 
together ; and nothing would serve 
Jabez but going there. By dint of 
repeated entreaties he at length 
obtained his father’s consent to try 
the school for a single year, a time 
which seemed quite sufficient and 
almost immeasurable to the boy, 
and to the old man—as age and 
youth look at this and most things 
through different ends of the tele- 
scope—a short period which would 
be well spent in curing him of his 
folly. 

The kind old bookseller at Stain- 
ton lent the boy a Latin grammar 
and gave him some help in the 
language, so that at Midsummer he 
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entered the school with credit. 
From that time, as the saying goes, 
he never looked behind him. The 
year came and went, but the boy 
brought home so many prizes, and 
the masters gave such reports of 
him, that by the end of it the 
cobbler had grown proud of his son. 
‘ Jabez was happen reight efter aw,’ 
he said ; ‘he has good stuff in him,’ 
a remark which had the merit of 
containing a little graceful .compli- 
ment to himself as well as his son. 
So by endless saving and scraping, 
hard work and poor fare on the 
part of all, and by the boy’s labour- 
ing in the shop after he came home, 
sometimes till one or two in the 
morning, he was kept at school till 
he was fifteen and a ‘ scholar.’ 

The old man lived long enough 
to have his kindness rewarded. 
Throughout life it was a marked 
characteristic of Jabez Oliphant 
that sooner or later he invariably 
accomplished whatever he had once 
made up his mind to do; and as he 
had quite made up his mind to be a 
great business man, he succeeded. 
But it is beyond our province to 
describe his rise, or to tell how, 
after reaching London with the 
usual lucky sixpence in his pocket, 
he obtained through the Manchester 
clerk a place as errand-boy at a 
tea-dealer’s in Cheapside; how, a 
footing once gained, by sticking to 
the place and seizing opportunities, 
from errand-boy he became shop- 
man, from shopman cashier, from 
cashier foreman, and how then, on 
a vacancy occurring in the firm, 
his masters found him so necessary 
that they gave him the partnership; 
how afterwards, by hard-headed 
industry and strong will, each year 
he had raised the fortunes of the 
house; or again, how, when he 
became the chief partner, he had 
cautiously added a dingy little 
office, a couple of yards square, to 
the great shop; and how the former, 
so inferior in appearance, had sur- 
passed the latter infinitely in money- 
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getting and in power, and now had 
blocks of warehouses on the Thames, 
and a score of vessels on the sea, 
and agents in every part of the 
habitable world: how thus Jabez 
Oliphant, Esq., had risen to be one 
of the greatest of the great mer- 
chant princes of England, a million- 
naire whose word was gold in the 
city, and his bow an honour in 
Belgravia ; and how, amid it all, 
he had not forgotten one of those 
who befriended him when poor, but 
had lavished on his proud old 
parents every comfort that affection 
or money could bestow, had made 
the struggling Manchester clerk his 
book-keeper, and had returned the 
Stainton bookseller’s loan with in- 
terest that astonished the lender. 
‘Altogether it was a great and 
complete story, not without a 
certain dignity of its own; and in 
the dearth of English epics I am 
sorry that I must leave so grand 
and national a subject unattempted. 
Yet I cannot but think there would 
be some monotony in the tale. It 
must have been monotonous, that 
pacing backwards and forwards, 
day after day and year after year 
for five-and-forty years, whether it 
was in the dingy little office with 
the single desk and the one sunbeam 
that hardly effected an entrance 
for half an hour a day and seemed 
heartily ashamed of itself when it 
had got in, or in the big shop only 
a thought less dingy in spite of the 
gilded tea-chests and all the smirks 
of the spruce shopmen. In an age 
of sensation novels, one can imagine 
something livelier than the working 
of addition and subtraction sums 
for half a eentury on a stretch, or 
calculating a million times in suc- 
cession the discount at 5 per cent. 
on a bill from Shanghai of 
8231. 7s. 3d. due in 8 months, or 
the perpetual counting of bank- 
notes, even if they are one’s own. 
Monotonous work or not, however, 
Mr. Oliphant had hardened under 
it and, to all outward appearance, 
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had become a proud, solitary, just 
old man, without a bit of heart or 
poetry about him. 

Had he then (asks some young 
lady reader), had he never known 
that soothing and softening influence 
which makes poets and women of 
us all? that sweet little bird of 
Love, which at least once in the 
lives of most of us—of Corydon at 
the counter equally with Tityrus 
under the beech-tree—persists in 
making its nest in our hearts and 
in singing us humanising songs, to 
another, and a good deal better 
tune, than the clink of guineas P 
Perhaps he had, but if so, the affair 
had come to nothing and he never 
referred to it in any way. If Jabez 
Oliphant ever thawed at all when 
in love, which his friends doubted,. 
he was one of those men who freeze 
all the harder for their disappoint- 
ment. 

Yet under all the coldness and 
prose of this man of figures, it is 
strange to say that, unknown to his 
dearest friends, unsuspected even 
by the sister-in-law and niece with 
whom he lived, there had been all 
along a vein of poetry at red heat. 
He had carried away with him 
from Yorkshire a deep instinctive 
attachment to his native village, 
and this attachment had survived 
the anxieties of business during so 
many years, and had even outlived 
that other love of his. From the 
moment he set foot in town, it had 
been the dream of his life, if ever 
he became rich, to go back and live 
at Reinsber. And the dream had 
grown in dimensions with brooding 
on it. It had long since become a 
fixed idea with him not only to live 
there, but to make the little place a 
model for all villages, and to be 
himself its king; for, accustomed 
as he was by his wealth, munifi- 
cence, and abilities, to shine asa 
star of the first magnitude even 
among the stars of London, at 
Reinsber he would be a sun without 
rival stars at all. So he had bought 
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many estates in the neighbour- 
hood, and finally the old Hall itself, 
which had been for generations in 
the hands of an ancient family, the 
Mansfields, who had gone down in 
the world as Mr. Oliphant had gone 
up. 

Jabez, as one of his shopmen re- 
marked, was a man of great exacti- 
tude. He had always determined 
to withdraw from the firm at sixty, 
and on his sixtieth birthday he bade 
the old premises the farewell I 
have described, and having already 
created himself sovereign of Reins- 
ber, was on his way to take posses- 
sion of his new kingdom. 

Might not his step well be a little 
jaunty ? 


CHAPTER II. 


OLIPHANT’S TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
INTO REINSBER. 


MR. 


I do not think you would easily 
find in a long day’s journey, even in 
this age of railways, as beautiful or 


primitive a village as Reinsber. It 
lies, as we said, in one of the wildest 
and most picturesque of the York- 
shire dales, forty miles away from 
any large city, and out of sight and 
sound of the world. The nearest 
town is Stainton, three or four miles 
lower down the valley, and Stainton 
itself, though greatly looked up to 
by an extensive district surrounding 
it, called Craven—Craig-ven, the 
Land of Crags—is but a village on 
a rather larger scale. Still, on the 
strength of its proud pre-eminence 
as the market-town of the neighbour- 
hood, and partly, perhaps, likea back- 
woods city, from its unlimited capa- 
city for extension, Stainton is dis- 
posed to be somewhat pretentious. 
Through the eighty or hundred 
white-washed cottages which are 
dignified by the name of Reinsber, 
there winds a little mountain-stream, 
down to which slope the flowery 
gardens and green crofts of the scat- 
tered cottages above; but of the 
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houses themselves, from this point 
of view, you can only catch a peep 
now and then, so thick is the veil 
of over-hanging sycamores, ashes, 
and hazels. The pretty brook it- 
self has no notion, like some mis- 
guided streams, of either giving up 
its clearness or holding its tongue 
in the presence of man, and it trots 
along with pure waters and delicious 
murmurs all day, but with a great 
deal of unnecessary splutter and 
foam, as if in a hurry to join the 
wider river just below: for Reins- 
ber stands nearly at the junction of 
its own little valley with the broader 
dale of the Ribble, and from some 
parts of the village you may look 
up the narrowing dale for miles, and 
may see the river winding between 
steep hills topped with heather, and 
above them mountains of some name 
such as Penyghent and Inglebo- 
rough, which rise at the head of 
the valley with forms of consider- 
able grandeur. This is looking 
northward, but to the south also the 
view is extremely beautiful. There 
for foreground on each side are long 
lines of grey limestone cliffs, plumed 
with dwarf yew and climbing ivy, 
and worn by age into a thousand 
fantastic towers and _ buttresses, 
while the slope from the cliffs to the 
Ribble is occupied by a rich growth 
of native wood. Near the river, and 
parallel to it, the white road to the 
village winds through the trees, and 
as the eye wanders on, you see the 
valley gradually widening, and at 
last ending in a great expanse of 
plain, well-wooded, rich and beau- 
tiful. Then the long whale-backed 
mountain of Pendle, in another 
county, rises abruptly and stops our 
view in the blue distance; not but 
that the prospect has been an exten- 
sive one already, for Pendle, as the 
crow flies, is twenty or five and 
twenty miles from Reinsber. 

The country around is purely pas- 
toral. The plough is unknown; for 
the Yorkshire dalesmen say ‘their 
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Jand is best the green side upper- 
most.’ On each side of the river 
is a strip of the richest meadow- 
ground, succeeded, as you ascend 
the hill-side, by green pastures ; 
but when you have climbed half a 
mile above the village, you are on 
a vast upland wilderness of rocks, 
bent, and heather, with the wail of 
the plover and the whistle of the 
curlew always round you; a wilder- 
ness over which you might stroll in 
most directions for thirty or forty 
miles without a break except from 
valleys still more primitive, and 
which possesses a sufficient store of 
huge precipices, caves and waterfalls 
to furnish many a romantic tale at 
the shepherd’s fireside. 

Such was the quiet little princi- 
pality of which Mr. Oliphant, in the 
spring of 186—, a week or two after 
the incidents mentioned in the last 
chapter, was on his way to take pos- 
session. Accompanied by his niece 
he was travelling in an open car- 
riage, drawn by a pair of post-horses. 
During most of their journey he 
had been very silent, leaning back 
in the carriage in his stately fashion ; 
but it was pleasant to see the flush 
of excitement that gradually stole 
over his face, as they neared their 
destination and came in sight of ob- 
jects he remembered. In truth it 
was one of those moments which are 
worth a life-time, but which very few 
have the luck to experience. It would 
have been sufficiently gratifying for 
an old man to feel that, after all 
those weary years of London smoke 
and counting-house, he was return- 
ing at last, under any circumstances, 
to the spot he liked best ; but it was 
inexpressibly more delightful to be 
coming back, his toils rewarded and 
his dreams realised, with riches 
and honour, to the home he left so 
poor. No wonder, therefore, there 
was a softness about Mr. Oliphant’s 
heart which he had not known for 
years. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in 
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May. The woods were bursting 
into leaf all around them, the prim- 
roses and hyacinths were in full 
blaze in the bright sunlight on the 
banks, and the throstles and larks 
were contending with each other in 
their songs. In all limestone dis- 
tricts, there is a sparkle in the 
streams, a vivid green in the pas- 
tures, and a general cheerfulness in 
the landscape—a sunniness, if I may 
use the word—arising, no doubt, 
from the light colour of the prevail- 
ing rock, but which one may look for 
in vain elsewhere. It was so here ; 
more especially was it so on this 
bright afternoon, and this circum- 
stance, perhaps, had also an influ- 
ence on the old man’s mind. From 
whatever cause, however, his forty 
years of pride seemed to have thawed 
suddenly, and, at last, as the car- 
riage reached the top of a little emi- 
nence, two or three miles from 
Reinsber, his feelings culminated in 
a sort of boyish delight. 

‘There, there!’ he cried, throw- 
ing his body forward; ‘see, Kate, 
there are Reinsber Scars: are they 
not beautiful ?’ 

Kate turned to look, flushing 
with pleasure, not so much at the 
beauty of the scene before them, as 
at the tone of eagerness.and ge- 
niality which was so strange in her 
uncle. But I positively forgot thatwe 
have been toiling up Stainton Brow 
all this time, and I have not yet in- 
troduced you to Miss Oliphant. 
Come then, let us lose no time 
about it, for I like her so much 
myself, that I shall be extremely 
disappointed if you do not like her 
also. 

Kate’s was one of those rare 
natures which under considerable 
playfulness conceal a good heart 
and a strong will. If you had seen 
her racing with Fido in the grounds, 
or heard her teasing her friends 
good-humouredly, both of which 
were favourite amusements of hers, 
you might have thought her only 
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one of the ordinary light-hearted 
butterflies, that are fit enough for 
the sunshine and look pretty in it, 
but for the cold winds of life— 
pshaw! But then she occasionally 
flashed into enthusiasm, though she 
would laugh it off a moment after- 
wards with a pretty little blush, as 
if ashamed to be detected in earnest. 
That puzzled you; it had puzzled 
most of her acquaintance. But 
when you came to know her inti- 
mately, you found, and perhaps to 
your cost, if she did not happen to 
agree with you, that Miss Oliphant 
could be very much in earnest, 
indeed, in some things. There were 
plenty of flowers at the surface, but, 
only an inch or two below, try 
where you might, you struck rock. 

She was nineteen, rather above 
the middle height, and very grace- 
ful both in her figure and move- 
ments. Nor in Kate’s most spirited 
sallies could even a prude have de- 
tected the least approach to ‘ fast- 
ness’—her voice was always too 
sweet and gentle; her thoughts, her 
words, her whole manner, were too 
exquisitely feminine, for that; and 
probably the persons whom Miss Oli- 
phant disliked most were precisely 
those girls who have been not un- 
aptly called ‘ a bad imitation of their 
younger brothers.’ Her face was a 
noble specimen of the blonde type 
of beauty. It was her mother’s 
face (not the present Mrs. Oliphant, 
who was only Kate’s stepmother), 
but her liveliness was inherited from 
her father—all the legacy, by the 
way, she ever had from him; for 
poor John Oliphant, with his easy 
careless good-nature, had been as 
plainly created for spending money 
as his brother Jabez for making 
it, and long before he died had 
discovered the intentions of Pro- 
vidence in that respect. Jabez had 
paid his debts again and again, had 
kept him, had buried him, and 
after his death had taken charge of 
his widow and of Kate. 

‘ Beautiful indeed!’ 


answered 
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Kate softly at last, with deep feel- 
ing. ‘Then she added with an arch 
laugh; ‘but I think the foreground 
is prettier still.’ 

‘What, the wood? Ay, I have 
never seen any green to match yon. 
We shall find some fine bits for an 
artist’s pencil yonder, eh, Kate?’ 
His niece was a skilful amateur. 

‘No, not the wood, dear uncle, 
but your face. I have neyer seen it 
half so bright in my life;’ and she 
kissed the old man twice. He re- 
turned the salute fondly but gravely, 
for demonstrations of this kind were 
somewhat foreign to the natures 
both of uncle and niece, and were 
very rare with them. 

During the rest of their journey, 
the old man kept eagerly pointing 
out to her the places he recollected. 
‘Yon dark spot is Skinscrape Hole— 
so we boys used to call it: it goes into 
the rocks for a mile; in fact, we 
used quietly to believe amongst our- 
selves that there was no end at all 
to some of the branching passages. 
Ah, the times I have explored it! 
Ay, and do you see that over- 
hanging rock with a little tuft of 
ivy below it? there was always a 
hawk’s nest in that tuft, but no one 
had ever reached it except Tom 
Chitty. I remember I tried to rob 
it five years in succession and failed; 
but I did it the sixth.’ 

‘You talk as if you were going 
to try again to-morrow,’ said Kate, 
laughing ; ‘ we shall have to hire 
a staff of keepers, I can see; you 
are ready for any desperate enter- 
prise.’ 

‘I have often wondered where 
Tom is. The last time I heard of 
him he was in Australia. There is 
the pool where we used to bathe: 
the water is shallow tosome distance 
from the side, but then it deepens 
all at once, and young Silverwood 
got in there and was drowned. I 
never shall forget the scene. Of all 
my school-fellows he was the one I 
liked best—poor Dick !’ 

Thus praising past time while 
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they enjoyed the present, our tra- 
vellers came in sight of the village, 
and Miss Oliphant was delighted with 
the view of her future home. But 
the sight, so uncommon about Reins- 
ber, of a few country-people strol- 
ling towards it in twos and threes, 
with all the abandon of determined 
pleasure-seekers, seemed now to 
occupy the old man’s thoughts, and 
to fill him first with surprise and 
then with a kind of simmering 
satisfaction. He relapsed indeed 
into silence, but he looked not un- 
like a dignified Newfoundland that 
is being stroked the right way by a 
child. 

‘ Really, this is more than I ex- 
pected—much more,’ he said, as 
they came in sight of an arch of 
evergreens hung between the two 
first houses in the village, and with 
the word ‘ Welcome’ in huge letters 
in the middle. ‘ And I thought we 
had kept the day of our arrival so 
close! All their own notion, Kate ; 
I am rather averse to this pomp 
and fuss myself,’ he added care- 
lessly. 

‘Il am sure they are very kind; 
it must have been a great deal of 
trouble,’ said Kate, looking at the 
arch. 

They now heard a distant cheer 
far up the straggling village. ‘ They 
are aware, you hear, that we have 
entered the place. This honour, 
you must know, Kate, is a most 
unusual one at Reinsber: I never 
knew a single instance before. How- 
ever, no doubt they are naturally 
proud of a fellow-townsman who 
has distinguished himself.’ 

‘But, uncle, how could the news 
of our arrival reach them up yonder 
so soon?’ asked Kate. ‘ Have 
they the telegraph at Reinsber ?’ 

‘Oh, they had scouts on the look- 
out, I suppose.’ 

As they drove quietly through 
the long street, the number of 
persons in holiday garb who were 
advancing in the same direction 
kept increasing, but presently they 
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met a stream of rustics pouring 
down from a side street which led 
up to the village green. The 
crowd consisted mainly of a noisy 
jovial medley of ruddy-faced lads 
and blooming country graces, not 
in threes but in dozens, and almost 
all of them with large bunches of 
primroses or other. spring-flowers 
in their hands; but here and there 
in the mass were demure chapel- 
going shopkeepers, fat matrons 
with prodigious baby-burdens, and 
stalwart rollicking tenant-farmers 
or labourers—the two classes being 
quite undistinguishable here in 
speech, manners, or even in dress, 
for both had waistcoats and neck- 
ties of such astonishingly vivid 
colours that they seemed to belong 
to some brighter planet than ours. 
In the centre of all was Tommy 
Doolittle, the principal grocer and 
sole constable of Reinsber, a pale 
little bald-headed man, who was 
staggering along under the weight 
both of his own importance on the 
occasion and, still more, of an im- 
mense red banner which he carried, 
with ‘Industry and Temperance 
lead to Wealth and Joy’ painted 
on it in white letters. Tommy 
being a strenuous ‘ teetotaler,’ the 
flag had already done good service 
at many feasts of our more tem- 
perate brethren, and had even 
graced one or two elections for the 
Riding. In fact, by careful obser- 
vation, you might still have traced 
the words, ‘ Vote for , under 
a huge square patch on the red 
calico. This, however, Tommy 
very properly thought, was no 
valid reason for not showing its 
splendours again. 

‘See, Kate; a most appropriate 
motto, is it not? Really, there 
must be at least four or five hun- 
dred people present—a very great 
gathering for Reinsber, I assure 
you. Do you not think it would 
be proper to make them a little 
speech ?’ 

‘Nay, you know their customs 
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much better than I do, uncle; but 
might it not be as well to wait till 
some one, perhaps the clergyman 
of the place, addresses us, as he 
ought to do, ought he not? How 
they do all stare at us, to be sure, 
and how surprised they seem! It 
is very odd.’ 

‘They are anxious, no doubt, 
to see what we are like. We have 
been the sole talk of Reinsber for 
weeks, I fancy.’ 

Whilst the carriage made its way 
through the crowd, Mr. Oliphant 
began bowing graciously on each 
side, at which the rustics stared 
harder than ever. ‘They mean 
well,’ he remarked; ‘ but their 
manners are bad, very. After tak- 
ing the trouble to organise all this 
procession specially for us, they do 
not know how to look when we 
come. But they are capable of 
better things, I believe, under good 
management.’ 

A strapping young farmer now 
caught sight of a rustic flame of his 
on the other side of the carriage, and 
being in a sportive mood from fre- 
quent libations, thought it would 
be a feat to throw a nosegay of 
primroses across the horses to her. 
His shot, as may be supposed under 
the circumstances, was rather well 
intended than well directed, and 
the flowers fell in a mass on Kate’s 
lap, while she was looking another 
way. Jabez, however, thinking it 
an intentional compliment to his 
niece, was delighted, and very 
warmly thanked the fellow, who 
stood staring in surprise and con- 
sternation at what he had done; 
but a half-crown popped into his 
fingers reconciled him to the act, 
and, his face beaming with joy, he 
began a tipsy ‘hurrah!’ which was 
taken up by the crowd. They had 
seen the money pass from one 
hand to the other and, touched by 
the electrical influence which the 
sight of coin usually has on a mob, 
each man, woman, and child began 
flinging showers of primroses, vio- 
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lets, or hyacinths, into the carriage 
till it seemed a moving hillock of 
blue and yellow, and Kate was in 
some danger of being buried, like 
the unlucky Roman maiden, under 
the presents she received. 

Jabez was equal to the emergency, 
He pulled out all the silver and cop- 
per in his pockets and flung hand- 
fuls first on the one side and then on 
the other, bowing all the time like 
Punch in the puppet-show, while 
the mob cheered and cheered again 
after each handful. Never was 
there such an ovation. Even Kate 
was too much delighted not to 
smile and bow now. At last Mr. 
Oliphant’s feelings overcame him 
and stopping the carriage, he de- 
livered himself of the following 
speech : 

‘Tam at a loss how to thank you 
sufficiently, my good people, for 
this splendid reception. Knowing 
how averse you are to ceremony 
for the most part, I think you 
have been’ really too kind to me. 
You seem glad to have me once 
more among you, and I can truly 
say that I too am glad to come 
back. I always liked Reinsber, 
and I always vowed in my heart 
that I would return and end my 
days among you. I am here to 
fulfil my vow and live with you, 
and I trust we shall soon be friends. 
I know not what more I can say, 
except that I thank you once more 
for your great kindness, and that 
your comfort and improvement 
shall be my constant care.’ 

The oration was grandly de- 
livered, as suited the occasion, but 
the sense was lost on the mass of 
the good villagers, for they cheered 
all but incessantly, and always in 
the wrong place. Tommy Doo- 
little, however, who with half a 
dozen others was sufficiently near 
to catch a few of Mr. Oliphant’s 
words, seemed to prick up his ears 
and spread his little eyes; but at 
the end of the speech he made 
Jabez a very low obeisance indeed. 
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The carriage then passed on, gra- 
dually emerging from the crowd. 
At the farther end of the village 
was a still more elaborate arch of 
flowers, with ‘ Hail to the Queen of 
May’ upon it. ‘ Look, Kate, look,’ 
whispered Mr, Oliphant ; ‘ a special 
compliment to yourself. Very ap- 
propriate and pretty indeed! Dear 
me, what trouble they have given 
themselves for us! I should have 
liked to thank them particularly for 
this. Indeed, I almost think we 
ought to turn again and do so; be- 
sides, I find there are several other 
things I wish to say to them.’ But 
Kate, who was tired, dissuaded 
her uncle from returning, and they 
rattled on to the Hall at an in- 
creased pace. 

A circumstance must now be 
mentioned which I would gladly 
omit. Scarcely was the carriage 
gone and the cheering over when 
a farmer close to Doolittle ex- 
claimed : 

‘I say, Tommy, but this bangs 
me. Wha the deuce is he, and 
what did he mean by thanking us 
sa mich ?’ 

‘I really don’t know,’ replied 
Tommy, timidly; ‘I—I think it 
must have been the banner,’ and 
he cast another admiring glance 
up at the mistress of his thoughts. 

‘Dal thy flag,’ said the other; 
‘it runs atween thee and thy wits, 
thou dunderhead. Does ta knaw 
yon fellow, Dick ?’ 

‘Nay; but he hes a couple o’ 
tidy tits onyhow,’ answered Dick 
Wideawake, the Yorkshireman ad- 
dressed, and the sharpest hand in 
the dale at a bargain. 

‘Well, he’s ter’ble free wi’ his 
money an’ his gab, be he wha he 
may,’ said another; ‘but here 
comes t’ queen.’ And there swept 
down the side street another crowd, 
bearing upon a chair supported by 
the shoulders of four young men a 
pretty country lass who had just 
been made the ‘ Queen of the May,’ 
and was being carried round the 
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village in procession, before the 
dance on the green at night. 

The fact is, that Mr. Oliphant 
in his long absence from Reinsber 
had forgotten that the village was 
one of the few now left which keep 
up May-day (when he happened to 
arrive) by choosinga queen and cele- 
brating her short reign with rustic 
honours. I know not, however, 
whether to admire most in my hero 
that sublime consciousness of desert 
which accompanies great minds, 
and which instinctively recognised 
in these honours a natural joy on 
the part of the innocent villagers 
at his return, or the unconscious 
tact he displayed in converting, by 
a few coppers and sixpences, what 
was meant as a fanciful tribute to 
another into a real ovation for him- 
self. From this little episode, too, 
I infer that Jabez Oliphant pos- 
sessed another of the requisites for 
a great ruler. He was evidently 
fortunate as well as wise. Pro- 
vidence was on his side, and being 
determined to give him a tri- 
umphal entry, whether the neg- 
lectful boors wished it or not, kept 
the May Queen well behind the 
scenes and out of sight till he had 
delivered his speech and was safely 
through the village. 


CHAPTER III. 
FOTHERGILL AND TRUMAN. 


Scarcely half an hour had elapsed 
after the Oliphants reached the 
house when they were summoned 
from their dressing-rooms to receive 


a couple of visitors. Though the 
mob had been altogether ignorant 
who our travellers were, two or three 
of the crowd, with the enterprising 
curiosity natural to small places, 
had made it their business to see 
where the carriage went, and, when 
it turned from the main road, had 
suddenly guessed that the old gentle- 
man was the new owner of Reins- 
ber Hall. The news soon spread 
and reached the ears of one of Mr, 
P 
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Oliphant’s acquaintances who hap- 
pened to be among the crowd and, 
indeed, was the principal manager 
of the festivities. 

William Fothergill was a dark- 
complexioned man with large 
and roughly chiselled but not un- 
gainly features, that indicated con- 
siderable mental power. He had 
practised for a short time as a phy- 
sician in London; but, on inheriting 
a small estate near Reinsber and 
finding that the receipts from his 
profession were unlikely for some 
years to pay for the cleaning of the 
brass plate on his door, he had 
abandoned the science of health for 
that of destruction, and, a year or 
two before our story begins, had 
become a confirmed grouse-killer 
and country gentleman. He was 
a bachelor and, knowing the Oli- 
phants in town from the accident 
of their connection with Reinsber, 
thought it only proper to pay his 
respects to them at once, more 


especially since Kate’s beauty, if 


report spoke the truth, had already 
made some impression on him. He 
took the clergyman of the place 
with him. 

Mr. Oliphant by this time had 
got over his emotion, and received 
his visitors with his usual conde- 
scension. 

‘I heard of your arrival, Mr. 
Oliphant,’ said Fother gill whens they 
had shaken hands, ‘and I thought 
[ would just run in for a minute to 
welcome you to the place. We are 
all very glad you are come, but you’ ll 
find Re insber as dull as the morning 
after a ball, Miss Oliphant. I have 
taken the liberty of bringing my 
friend Mr. Truman with me—our 
incumbent.’ 

The Rev. Joseph Truman was a 
tall big-boned awkward man with 


a kind unassuming expression of 


countenance. He had been incum- 
bent of Reinsber for some three and 
twenty years (he was now on the 
shady side of fifty), and from his 
long residence in the secluded vil- 
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lage had adopted all the simplicity 
of the honest farmers round him, 
together with a little of their rough- 
ness; but asincerer Christian never 
lived. He and Fothergill, though 
one would have thought them as 
incompatible as oil and vinegar, 
were on very intimate terms: their 
friendship, like the affection of two 
Paladins of romance, or the more 
prosaic and less mythical attach- 
ment so often observed between two 
ardent chess-players, being appa- 
rently due to no earthly reason but 
constant antagonism. It must be 
owned however that in all their 
skirmishes Fothergill invariably 
took the move and made the attack ; 
while the parson, like the man of 
peace he was, confined himself 
strictly to defence. Or, to vary the 
comparison, the drum and the 
drummer were inseparable, only it 
was always the drummer’s part to 
beat and the drum’s privilege to be 
beaten. 

The magnificent affability of Mr. 
Oliphant’s. bow to the incumbent 
was worth seeing. There are men 
who are able to show you, without 
in the least infringing the rules of 
good breeding, the exact degree of 
estimation in which they hold you ; 
and Mr. Oliphant’s bow was that 
of a monarch to the prime minister 
he has just appointed to his office. 

‘LT hope you are well, Mr. Fother- 
gill,’ he said; ‘Mr. Truman, I have 
no doubt we shall be better ac- 
quainted before long, and shall werk 
well together. And first, let me 
thank you most heartily, gentle- 
men, for this warm reception of 
yours, as agreeable as it was unex- 
pected.” Mr. Oliphant meant the 
triumph. 

‘Oh dear, Mr. Oliphant, 
mention it,’ broke in Mr. 
meaning the visit, and speaking 
with the rather broad Yorkshire 
accent he had acquired in the dales; 
‘we are only too glad to see any- 
body new at Reinsber.’ 

Mr. Oliphant’s manner towards 


don’t 
Truman, 
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the incumbent grew more stately 
by some inches. Anybody, indeed! 
Then, to be interrupted in a speech 
from the throne ! 

‘I don’t know about anybody,’ 
said Fothergill, noticing the change; 
‘but we are delighted to have the 
prospect of a little more agreeable 
society, and the poor have been 
very anxious for some one to come 
to the Hall. They have always 
been accustomed to look to it, you 
see, for advice, assistance and every- 
thing. You'll soon have your hands 
full if you care to indulge the lazy 
beggars.’ 

Jabez smiled pleasantly and 
turned towards Fothergill: ‘I was 
going to say, when Mr. Truman 
stopped me,’ he resumed, ‘that I 
had hoped to preserve a strict in- 
cognito on my arrival. I had even 
gone the length of forbidding my 
servants to mention the day of my 
departure from town. Your kind- 
ness however found me out.’ 

‘Well, you’ve had a warm day 
for travelling, Mr. Oliphant.’ As 
some apology for the incumbent's 
rudeness in thus interrupting the 
rounded periods again after being 
rebuked for his first offence, I may 
say he was utterly unconscious that 
the other’s oration was not finished, 
for it was given deliberately and 
with solemn precision. 

Jabez bowed slightly, but coloured 
and went on with his own train of 
thought: ‘It was magnificent’ 
(Joseph imagined he referred to the 
day); ‘the arch nearest the Hall 
reflects great credit on the designer, 
and the motto is singularly appro- 
priate.’ 

‘ Ah, now, I’m glad you liked that,’ 
cried the parson triumphantly: ‘it 
was all my doing, that. The flowers 
were from my own garden, every 
one of them: I said to our black- 
smith last Monday 

‘But you really should not have 
put yourselves to so much expense 
and trouble,’ continued Mr. Oli- 
phant, noticing the incorrigible par- 
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son and his interruptions no longer ; 
‘it was needless, though I grant it 
was perfectly natural.’ 

‘Oh, ’tis an old cust 

But Fothergill had begun to 
suspect Mr. Oliphant’s mistake and 
prudently changed the subject as 
fast as possible. 

‘Well, our Reinsber pageant will 
scarcely make you forget the London 
theatres,’ he said gaily ; ‘was there 
much going on in town when you 
left? All the managers, I suppose, 
would be fighting, as usual, for the 
worst piece P’ 

The conversation was now on 
general subjects for a few minutes, 
but soon returned to the spot on 
which, though from different 
reasons, the thoughts of all were 
dwelling. 

‘Inever imagined Reinsber was 
such a beautiful place, Mr. Fother- 
gill,” remarked Kate; ‘it reminds 
one of the happy valley in Rasselas.’ 

‘At any rate I hope the princess, 
now that she has fairly arrived, 
will not be in a hurry to quit it,’ 
replied Fothergill in a jocosely-surly 
tone, which was common with him 
when he paid compliments, so that 
it was difficult to know whether he 
meant them or not. ‘But I can 
answer for one who thinks there 
might be pleasanter places imagined 
even than this.’ 

‘Yourself, I suppose,’ replied 
Kate with a smile ; ‘I remember in 
London you were always acting 
the part of the discontented knight 
and sighing for green fields and 
flowers.’ 

‘Say watercresses, Miss Oliphant; 
I own I always had a weakness for 
them: you do get them fresh at 
Reinsber.’ 


‘Ay, that little stream by Tade- 
spit Moss that I showed you, Fother- 
gill, is a famous place for them, 


, 


isn’t it now?’ said the matter-of- 
fact parson. ‘Many a time have I 
half filled my pannier with them 
there on a bad day.’ 
‘It is very plain, Mr. Truman, I 
P2 
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must take you and not Mr. Fother- 
gill as my guide; for he would fill 
my head with discontent at once. 
He would think it the proper thing 
to encore a throstle, and would say 
that the chandelier in a London 
drawing-room gives a far pleasanter 
light than the sun.’ 

‘And so it does,’ said Fothergill ; 
‘especially when it is helped out by 
the bright eyes below; I know you 
were fishing for a compliment, so [ll 
give you one. But as to your pre- 
ferring Truman here for a guide, 
it is simply absurd: he would 
always take you one way—towards 
Stainton and Miss Norber’s.’ 

‘Now, Fothergill!’ said the parson 
ina tone of remonstrance, but one 
that showed he was not very deeply 
offended at the allusion. 

Kate observed William’s sly look 
and asked laughingly who Miss 
Norber was. 

‘Not a word of truth in it,’ the 
incumbent hastened to say; ‘ but 
she is a lady ; 

‘Really, Truman, where are your 
gallantry and affection ¥’ inter- 
rupted Fothergill; ‘a young lady, 
you mean—of not more than fifty, 
Miss Oliphant—and she had the 
good fortune to ensnare our friend 
here, it is supposed, some five and 
twenty years ago—a case of love at 
first sight when he came to Reinsber. 
The picture of her charms—slightly 
aspiring nose, luxuriant ringlets 
with just a pathetic sprinkling of 
time-dust on them, eyes beaming 
mildly through a pair of light-blue 
spectacles, like a couple of full 
moons in a clear sky—all this he is 
of course much more competent to 
draw than Iam. He is very con- 
stant and attentive, calling almost 
every day to inquire after her 
health, or, if she has the bad man- 
ners to be well, after her little dog—’ 

‘ Fothergill!’ 

‘—which seems to be a_ per- 
manent invalid, and wears flannel. 
The only thing we cannot make out 
is why the matter never gets any 
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farther, and we all think he is 
treating her very badly : 

‘Miss Oliphant,’ protested the 
incumbent. 

‘But after a smooth courtship ofa 
quarter ofa century, don’t you agree 
with us it is a shame? Some think 
him a gay young Lothario, divided 
between affection for herand a dozen 
other ladies as young as herself; and 
some think it is simple diffidence.’ 

“Well, you must certainly intro- 
duce me to her, Mr. Truman,’ said 
Kate, seeing that the incumbent 
was not displeased. 

‘ Nay, now, indeed, on my honour 
it is all a romance,’ he exclaimed, 
able to get a hearing at last. 

‘Then, there is another reason for 
bringing matters to a crisis,’ Fother- 
gill resumed; ‘for if anything hap- 
pened to that dear little lap-dog, 
there might be a difficulty in finding 
excuses for so many visits. Besides, 
I tell him marriage is a duty he 
owes to his principles. Don’t you 
think, Mr. Oliphant, all Protestant 
clergymen should support their 
church and themselves by marry- 
ing?’ 

‘Now, how in the world is it 
possible that I should marry?’ ex- 
postulated Truman. ‘How can a 
man take such a serious step on 
seventy-two pounds, four shillings, 
and two-pence a year—just think of 
that? Nobody but a madman would 
do it, as you know very well.’ 

‘Is that the whole income of the 
benefice ?’ asked Jabez in a grave 
tone. 

‘Ay, that it is—not that I am 
grumbling.’ 

‘Mr. Fothergill does the grum- 
bling for you, I suppose, ’ said Kate 
slily. 

‘Well, it is an abominable thing,’ 
remarked Mr. Oliphant. 

‘Oh, one’s expenses are not large,’ 
replied the incumbent, who had 
become accustomed to his lot; ‘and 
I get on very pleasantly by the help 
of a little fishing and gardening. 
We’ve famous trout-fishing in the 
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Ribble’ (enthusiastically), ‘and you 
must take it up; I shall be most 
happy to teach you how to throw a 
line if you do not know. You'll 
find living here very tedious work 
without it. Only the other day I 
caught seven pounds and a half; 
one fish was nearly a pound and 
eleven ounces.’ 

‘Have you many poor at Reins- 
ber now ?’ asked Jabez. 

‘Not many; and those are so by 
their own fault for the most part, 
drinking—drinking mainly.’ 

‘The farmers here,’ said Fother- 
gill, ‘consider it a duty to their an- 
cestors to get tipsy every market- 
day.’ 

‘This and many other points will 
require early and most serious atten- 
tion,’ said Mr Oliphant. ‘It is the 
old story over again, I suppose; 
what was everybody’s business has 
been noboly’s. All reformation 
requires some one able enterprising 
infinential man to take it in hand; 
and even then the best mode of 


achieving it is a sufficiently difficult 


question. But on this subject, I 
should like at some time to have the 
benefit of your local experience, Mr. 
Truman.’ The last words were 
added somewhat grudgingly, as if 
Jabez thought them only a conces- 
sion due to politeness. 

Joseph however improved on Mr. 
Oliphant’s request, by saying he 
would be proud to give him his 
advice at all times, and the visitors 
rose, 

‘We hope to have the pleasure of 
secing you at dinner before long,’ 
said Jabez; ‘to-day we are a little 
fatigued. But as a remembrance 
of the day and your kindness, let 
me give you a small contribution to 
your poor-box.’ 

When the two friends were out 
of the house, and the parson had 
looked at the note, he found it was 
for fifty pounds,—nearly as much 
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as his own income. He was both 
surprised and pleased, but could not 
help saying, ‘ Well, he is a queer 
fish, Fothergill, however !’ 

‘ Ay, and you'll have to give him 
plenty of line,’ replied the other 
drily. ‘He appears somehow to have 
erown from a smelt into a salmon, 
since I met him in London—a rather 
ridiculous change at his age ; I can’t 
quite make him out yet. Miss Oli- 
phant is a fine girl, is she not ?’ 

‘ Why, I scarcely noticed her face, 
I think.’ 

‘Ah, too busy ruminating ‘on the 
everlasting charms of Miss Norber, 
I suppose, thou virtuous and devoted 
Joseph !’ said the other. 

As for Mr. Oliphant, he went to 
bed soon after dinner, well pleased 
with the events of the day, his 
grand triumphal entry more es- 
pecially, and he dreamed of many 
great plans, and perhaps of the 
ancient chronicles of Reinsber. For 
I should have said that the village 
has chronicles and a fame of its own. 
It is the Yorkshire Gotham, and a 
thousand strange stories, which may 
some time amuse the reader, have 
been current for generations among 
the other dalesmen about the preter- 
natural wisdom of the ‘ Reinsber 
carles.’ At present, indeed, its in- 
habitants have little of this extra- 
ordinary acuteness; but I consider it 
one of the most fortunate circum- 
stances of my hero’s life, that the 
principality he had taken it on him- 
self to administer, was already me- 
morable. Many historians think it 
an unlucky thing for a prince to be 
called upon to rule a nation which 
is famous ; and I do not deny that, 
in such a position, success is less 
easy and failure more ridiculous: 
but for my part I have little fear 
that Jabez Oliphant will be found to 
disgrace the reputation of his sa- 
gacious ancestors. 
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A VOICE FROM THE 


COLONIES 


[February 


ON THE COLONIAL 


QUESTION. 


ee me, as I write, spreads 
a fair and peaceful scene; one 
which well befits a southern coast 
and a climate verging on the tropi- 
cal. From the verandah, whose 
cool and airy shade makes it, during 
these hot summer months, the best 
apartment of the house, I look over 
a small lake-like bay where the 
water curls and croons most refresh- 
ingly. Hills, bush-clad to the 
water’s edge, stretch around. On 
the other side, about two miles off, 
lies a group of long, low, woody 
islands. Further on runs towards 
the sea, which is entirely hid from 
view by along tongue of land also 
clothed thick with vegetation, a 
bold straight headland whose bluff 
extremity is crowned by a white 
and tapering lighthouse, the last 
that is visible for thousands of miles 
along these unlit shores. The bay 
is flecked with the white sails of 
pleasure-boats. In one corner of 
the almost land-locked basin a 
group of sea-going vessels lies at 
anchor, and near them are seen the 
stores and warehouses that sur- 
round the landing-place. Puffs of 
steam rising out of the bush tell 
of the passage of the train which 
plies between the town and the 
harbour. Immediately on my right, 
the buildings of the town itself line 
the winding banks of the bay. 
There may be five hundred of them 
altogether, of many shapes and 
sizes; some of fair proportions, 
others of the scantiest dimensions ; 
all mixed up together in that de- 
lightful incongruity which is the 
first idea suggested to an untra- 
velled mind by the sight of a colo- 
nial town. 
And yet that town, with its 
houses brick, wood, iron, felt, 
thatch, and even canvass, with its 
architecturally planned mansions of 
ornately worked stucco, and its 


flimsy cabins home-made out of the 
tin linings of packing-cases, with 
its churches, schools and public 
buildings, had no existence five and 
twenty years ago. At that time 
where are now streets, squares, and 
pavements, were then grass, jungle, 
and wild beasts. That range of 
hills covered with the suburban 
residences and gardens of the 
townspeople, was ‘then populated 
by elephants, leopards, and deer. 
Even eighte en year's ago there were 
not fifty buildings in the place. All 
the evidences that we see around of 
civilised man’s presence and Euro- 
pean enterprise have risen up since 
then. Even this garden immediately 
around me is of less than seventeen 
years’ growth. It looks old enough 
to have been what it is for a cen- 
tury past, but vegetation, like 
society, matures with wonderful 
rapidity in a new and vigorous 
country. As one looks at those 
fruit-laden peach trees, worn by 
long contention with the winds; at 
those dark-leaved loquats which 
never turn a tint the whole year 
round ; at those golden-sphered 
orange groves, where blossom and 
fruit may be seen side by side; at 
that glorious Flamboyant, well 
named, of all trees the most lov ely, 
with its spreading branches of fea- 

thery foliage, all ablaze above with 
a sheet of flame-coloured bloom ; or 
even at that gnarled and twisted 
gum tree—a very veteran in as- 
pect—it is hard to believe that, 
eighteen years ago, they were not 
even in the seed, and that this out- 
skirt of the town, so thickly covered 
with gardens and dwelling-houses, 

was then a perfect wilderness of 
pathless forest jungle. Well do I 
remember then, at the outset of 
my colonial experiences, regarding 
the strange luxuriant bush-growth 
of this locality, impenetrable by 
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aught but birds or animals, as the 
vision of a new natural world—the 
realisation of an oft formed fancy. 

Thinking of these things, my 
mind goes back over a long chap- 
ter of early experiences. Trecollect 
what the colony was then, and re- 
flect on what it is now, and the 
remembrance of all the toil and 
struggle, all the privation and en- 
durance, that has been borne by 
the men, yes, and the women too, 
who have helped to build up this 
infant state, is mixed with both 
pain and ples usure. For many of 
those pioneers have had but a poor 
reward for their labours and sacri- 
fices. Some have failed, some have 
remained stationary. Some have 
given up the battle and gone else- 
where; while others, before the 
time of fruition came, started upon 
another and a final journey. Peace 
be to the memory of these first 
fathers of the land, and’ cherished 
be their graves and names by the 
people that shall follow them. 

I am stopped in these reflections 
by the appearance of a black ball 
at the masthead of the s 
upon the bluff already mentioned. 
[t at once puts all thoughts but one 
to flight. Presently the little steam 
tug belonging to the port is seen 
puffing out of the harbour, and 
flags bearing a well known cross 
fly from all the staffs in the town. 
People come hastily from stores 
and offices, and gaze spellbound 
upon the fluttering signals. Groups 
form in the streets and speculate as 
to when ‘the mails will be need’ 
For this is the great excitement of 
the month, and all business will be 
practically suspended until the ap- 
proaching packet has unburdened 
itself. Once a month do our Kuro- 
pean mails arrive, and during the 
interval the petty affairs of our 
own small community are all that 
we depend upon for news. With 
what eagerness do we await intelli- 
gence from the great north world, 
for colonists though we be, we are 
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Englishmen still, and the crowding 
incidents of life in the dear home- 
land are full of interest to us. 

Not many hours elapse before 
my mail budget reaches me. No 
one unused to such circumstances 
can understand the pleasure of thus 
receiving and opening London 
papers and periodicals. At these 
moments we forget that we are colo- 
nists, we lose sight of the eight thou- 
sand ‘miles of ocean rolling between ; 
we are back again ‘at home,’ that 
fond national term of ours which is 
never abandoned or forgotten, the 
instinctive use of which shows most 
forcibly that the Englishman is 
long in losing—if, indeed, he ever 
does lose—the strong proud sense 
of his nationality. 

And what do I find in these 
papers as my eye rapidly scans and 
comprehends their contents? Alas, 
I now come to the point and pur- 
pose of this article. Feeling as I 
do, in common with a vast host of 
fellow colonists scattered through- 
out the world, a thorough pride 
and pleasure in being an “English- 
born man, in being still a British 
subject ; in having : a common share 
with those we left. behind us im all 
that concerns the advancement, 
prosperity, and happiness of the 
mother country,—I might naturally 
look for some reciprocation of these 
sentiments ; hope in some degree to 
find that the position we hold 
fellow-citizens of one common em- 
pire, and the part we are playing 
in the development of that empire’s 
destiny, would be recognised and 
admitted by the exponents of public 
opinion in their different spheres. 
Dol find this? Let these news- 
papers furnish the reply. 

Here is the Jwpiter—no less a 
power abroad than at home. Co- 
lonists have the highest respect for 
that admirable organ, and feel im- 
mensely uplifted by the slightest 
notice of them in those illustrious 
columns. But, unfortunately, the 
sentiment too generally seems to 
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be all on their side. Now and then, 
in what we should call the ‘dry 
season,’ when ‘sensations’ are rare, 
and home politics are torpid, some 
happy colony comes in for a passing 
notice. But in most cases when 
this occurs the subject under com- 
ment has been committing itself in 
some way or other; has been ab- 
sorbing the money of British tax- 
payers in the suppression of native 
disturbances; has been guilty of 
political excesses; has been the 
arena of ecclesiastical discords; or 
has been so misbehaving itself as to 
‘point a moral or adorn a tale’ forthe 
benefit and the instruction of home 
readers. Here is an article, for in- 
stance, in which a certain colony is 
taken to task for its ignorance of 
the art of government. Political 
dissensions have torn it; one ‘crisis’ 
after another has occurred ; minis- 
tries have been turned out, and put 
in again ; the governor has been at 
his wits’ end between the cross fire 
of parties. Thus a fine example of 
the evils of democracy is presented, 
and in improving the subject for 
the edification of English readers 
the Jupiter does not spare the co- 
lonists. Not that they are vilified. 
On the contrary, they are referred 
to in words of lofty pity and com- 
miseration. They might indeed be 
a set of Tahitians or Patagonians, 
from so high and so distant a 
standpoint does their Jovian censor 
address them. 

Or turn the page and read the 
previous night’s proceedings in the 
House of Commons. A crowded 
house has just been engrossed with 
a debate upon no less important 
a topic than a personal difference 
betwixt two members. In this 
matter, the issues of which are 
confined exclusively to the two 
disputants, what keen interest is 
taken, what long speeches are pa- 
tiently listened to, what enthusiasm 
is shown on all sides. After the 
affair has been settled a member 
rises to bring forward the conside- 
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ration of a question affecting the 
destiny of a vast group of British 
colonies—a state already, with an 
individualised character, and a civi- 
lisation far greater than was that of 
England a century ago. The ques- 
tion is in all respects a vital one, as 
much so as was another discussed in 
the same presence about a hundred 
years now past. But what a change 
has passed over the spirit of the 
House. The advent of the motion 
was a signal for a general disper- 
sion. Most of the members hurry 
out, while many of those that re- 
main look bored and indifferent. 
One or two exceptions there are 
who seem to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the question, and the in- 
terests it involves, but even these 
lose heart while speaking to empty 
benches, and the end of it all is—a 
count-out. A quorum of the Com- 
mons of England cannot be got to 
enter upon a discussion affecting the 
future of a country which bids fair 
before the century is out to equal 
England’s eldest and now rival 
daughter—America. As it is in 
the Lower, so is it too often in the 
Upper House, where the represen- 
tatives of the oldest landed interests 
in the world find nothing to absorb 
them in the far larger landed in- 
terests that are being formed by 
English people in distant parts of 
the globe. 

Or, supposing that a debate does 
take place, and a colonial question 
is considered, what impression is 
conveyed by many of the speeches 
to the minds, I might say the hearts, 
of those most concerned by them ? I 
say it to my sorrow thatthese debates 
are too often gall and wormwood to 
colonial readers. It is not pleasant 
for men who have incurred untold 
sacrifices in carrying on the work of 
colonisation to be spoken of by their 
own countrymen as though they 
were another race of beings,—as 
though when they left English soil, 
they lost all English qualities and 
rights, and became mean, merce- 
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nary, violent, and republican. I 
speak the simple truth when I say 
that many a hard-working much- 
enduring man has felt his blood 
thrill and his heart beat quick with 
honest indignation, when reading 
the remarks sometimes made con- 
cerning his class in the foremost 
assembly of the mother land. 
Several years ago when in Lon- 
don I was present at the ordinary 
meeting of an old and highly re- 
spects able society. A popular states- 
man was in the chair. The paper 
read was on colonisation, and it was 
written by a leading commercial 
magnate, president of an important 
mercantile institution, one who I 
had thought beforehand would be 
sure to form a fair estimate of his 
subject. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Irom beginning to end the 
paper was avowedly an effort to 
show that England would be better 
without than with her colonies, that 
they were worthless to her, nation- 
ally speaking, and cost more than 


they brought in, and that the sooner 
they were sent adrift to shape their 
own fortunes under new names, the 


better. The writer showed painful 
ignorance of the true and wide bear- 
ings of colonisation, of the spirit and 
character of colonists, and of the 
commercial relations existing be- 
tween them and the mother country. 
Happily, distinguished men were 
present to reply, and to lay bare the 
fallacies and the false philosophy of 
the dissertation. The paper was, 
however, illustrative of the views 
held by a large school of thinkers 
and statesmen, and whose most 
prominent spokesmen singularly 
enough hail from the capits al of a 
class which more than any other 
stands indebted to colonies—Man- 
chester. 

Thus comes it then that the ar- 

yal of the home mails, so warmly 
welcomed in other respects, often 
brings with it conflicting feelings— 
feelings which I cannot. help think- 
ing it would be far better for Eng- 
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land, far more conducive to the ac- 
complishment of that destiny which 
Providence seems to have marked 
out for her, did they never have 
cause of existence. For that Eng- 
land’s future strength and glory lie 
chiefly in her colonies is, I believe, 
the conviction of all thinking men 
who know what those dependencies 
are, and what benefit they are al- 
ready, commercially and socially, 
to the mother country. Doubtless 
very many will dispute both these 
propositions, but I venture to sub- 
mit that both can be sustained by 
facts, arguments, and figures, whicly 
cannot be gainsaid. 

It is too much the fashion to speak 
of colonies as though there was a 
measure of inferiority connected 
with them, as though it were a more 
respectable thing to be a citizen of 
an old and crowded state, than a 
resident in a young and scantly 
peopled country. Ps ople forget that 
history finds most of its sources in 
the birth of colonies. Ever since 
Cain left his father’s dwelling-place 
the work of colonisation may be said 
to have gone on. Some of the most 
pow erful empires of the world origi- 
nated remotely in the operations of 
small bands of colonising adventu- 
rers, who in early ages laid in alien 
soil the germs of what was in time 
to reach the majestic proportions of 
a state. The shepherd kings of 
Egypt were colonists. The Israe- 
lite has always seemed to me the 
truest and purest type of colo- 
nist. What were Cadmus, Cecrops, 
and even Romulus, but colonists ? 
Through all time the migratory 
instinct has led men abroad “to find 
new homes in fresh and wider 
fields, and Great Britain itself is 
the compact result of the colonising 
principle. It would be easy and 
perhaps interesting to show by a 
reference to historical facts that 
many of the distinctive character- 
istics of European nations now, or 
of ancient nations in the past, are or 
were traceable to the circumstances 
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in which the earlier founders of these 
communities were placed. For the 
colonist has in different ages left 


his stamp, not on the mere plot of 


ground he occupied, not on the set- 
tlement of which he was a part, but 
on the world, on history, on man- 
kind, on the future. If ever great 
issues come from little causes, then 
the colonist’s existence and labours 
have led to unimagined, but no 
less momentous ends. Not that he 
has always been conscious of the 
significance of the work in which 
he is engaged ; but we, before whom 
the past lies bare, can see, though 
he did not, the processes and effects 
of his life and working, and the co- 
lonists of Britain, in their own way, 
are doing the same work and will 
have their acts judged by unknown 
races in ages of whose remoteness we 
van dare no conjecture. For I believe 
with Emerson that ‘there is a sub- 
lime and friendly destiny by which 
the human race is guided, the race 
never dying, the individual never 
spared, to results affecting masses 
and ages.’ 

Surely, then, the position of people 
whose work is pregnant with such 
far-reaching consequences 
fluences, 


and in- 
is an honourable one—one 
which is invested with many grave 
considerations for both the states- 
man and the social economist. I 


believe that not only is this view of 


colonisation not so fully realised as 
it might be, but that few of my 
home countrymen understand how 
vividly it is impressed upon the 
minds, and how strongly it in- 
fluences the action, of the colonists 
themselves. The future, is ever 
present before them. They have 
no past worth speaking of to look 
back to. Such retrospection as 
they can indulge in is of a character 
to impel their thoughts forward. 
By seeing what they have in a few 


years done, they are led to think of 


what may yet be accomplished as 
time passes on. Perhaps it is this 


sense of being the direct builders of 
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the future that makes them the 
self-asserting, self-reliant, confident 
beings they generally are. They 
feel that they are not only personal 
participators in the blessings of 
British birth and freedom, but that 
they are the active seed-sowers of 
the same blessings in remote parts 
of the earth. They feel it to be 
their proud privilege to make the 
Anglo-Saxon name known and re- 
cognised in places where simple bar- 
barism has before reigned. They 
plant the flag of their country, with 
all the benefits of which it is the 
emblem, on shores where civilisa- 
tion was before unknown. They are 
conscious of being engaged in 
great campaign of industrial con- 
quest; and the rapidity with which 
new countries are subdued, and 
their whole aspect changed by the 
civilising forces of man, is one of 
the marvels of modern life. 

No one but a colonist who has 
followed and been identified with 
the fortunes of a colony from its 
earliest years on to its maturer 
development, can understand the 
measure of its progress, or the 
enthusiasm he feels in all that con- 
cerns its position and its prosperity. 
History, in his case, seems to ad- 
vance by gigantic leaps. A period 
of time, which at home would 
leave little alteration on the out- 
ward appearance of things, pro- 
duces an entire transformation of 
his surroundings. Take the case 
of any colony during the last thirty 
years, and see what a change has 
been worked in that time. Begin 
with Britain’s oldest child, the New 
Dominion—name happily chosen— 
of Canada. In 1838 the population 
of the North American colonies, in 
round numbers, was 1,400,000, and 
the value of British produce and 
manufactures imported and con- 
sumed by the 


inhabitants was 
1,992,457/. In 1861, the population 


was 3,028,872, and the consump- 
tion of British produce was valued 
at 5,612,195. Thirty years have 
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seen those lakes covered with 
steamers; those vast forests hewn 
down by settlers, and their solemn 
solitudes enlivened by the busy 
hum of field-work. Railways which 
in point of length and completeness 
rival European lines, traverse the 
country from end to end. Stately 
cities have arisen, and a never 
ceasing stream of population has 
poured its life and energy into that 
western world. Far away, too, on 
the shores of the Pacific the youngest 
members of the same grand group 
are fast acquiring and ‘creating the 
elements of natural life. 

The Australias are a yet more re- 
markable instance of rapid growth. 
Canada has a history extending into 
the last century. As much can 
hardly be said of even the oldest 
section of the Australian continent, 
New South Wales. Not an inch of 
ground was planted before the year 
1789. A few miserable convicts 
were at that time the sole white 
occupiers of that great land. In 
1807, a small bale of wool, 245 lb. 
in weight, was_ sent home as a 
curiosity. In 1864 the quantity of 
wool shipped to the outer world 
from those colonies was 115 millions 
of pounds. The real history of 
those magnificent dependencies, 
however, begins much later. Vic- 
toria—perhaps the foremost of Eng- 
land’s offshoots—had no political ex- 
istence before South Australia, the 
most English member of the family, 
was established in 1836. Now it isa 
land of populous towns , happy vil- 
lages, crowding fields, busy mines, 
and branching 1 ‘ailways “Queens. 
land was hardly known ten years 
ago, but a visitor who at this mo- 
ment might stand in Brisbane, its 
chief city, or travel along one of its 
several lines of railway, would find 
it hard to believe that he saw around 
him the mere vestiges of yester day. 
New Zealand is a more surpassing 
instance still. A man would have 
been deemed mad who should have 
predicted that on the southern 
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coast of those prosperous islands 
a city numbering its population by 
teus of thousands should spring up 
within two years. And yet Dunedin, 
the capital of Otago, can boast such 
a mushroom-growth. With the 
exception of the penal settlements 
near Sy dney, the Australasian colo- 
nies had in point of fact no beg 
before 1835. In 1864 these settle- 
ments, according to my latest 
official returns, had an aggregate 
population of 1,420,757. They 3 im- 
ported, say, 37,118,714/. worth of 
goods, and sent to different parts 
of the world 31,141,238/. worth of 
produce, the fruits of industry and 
toil, either in cultivating the land, 
in rearing sheep or cattle, or in 
delving into the earth for its hidden 
treasures. 

The third great group of colo- 
nies, although ‘less favoured by for- 
tune and nature, offers no exception 
to the general rule of progress. 
South Africa has not like the 
Australias had gold to help it for- 
ward. It has had, too, one difficulty 
to contend with from which they 
have been exempt. A large native 
population, disposed to be warlike, 
has, so far as the Cape Colony is 
concerned, acted as a constant 
menace, and been in past years a 
frequent source of trouble. But, 
nevertheless, those struggling com- 
munities have advanced. Look at 
Natal. In 1845 that district was 
formally annexed to the Cape 
Colony. Irrespective of the natives 
a few hundred families of Dutch 
Boer farmers were then its only in- 
habitants. In the beginning of 1850 
the coastlands were wholly occu- 
pied and uncultivated. Scarcely 
one homestead was to be seen 
within ten miles of the shore, be- 
tween the northern and southern 
borders of the colony. Those beau- 
tiful valleys, bush-clad and river- 
threaded, that are now dappled 
with cane-fields and coffee-planta- 
tions, were then enjoyed only by the 
unappreciative savage. Nor in the 
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entire district were there more than 
a handful of sheep to fatten on the 
crisp red herbage that clothes the 
breezy slopes and stately hills of the 
uplands. Seventeen years have 
worked a strange transformation in 
the scene. Along the coast there 
are continuous evidences of industry 
and Sixty-five steam 
mills are at work in converting into 
sugar the produce of 12,796 acres 
of cane land; 3,200 acres are 
planted with coffee. Bright patches 
of arrowroot ground, and fields of 
broad-leaved tobacco-plants, are 
seen in near conjunction with cot- 
ton plantations and groves of fruit 
trees. Comfortable homes are met 
with everywhere, with their environ- 
ment of gardens and orchards. 
Troops of coloured labourers are 
seen cheerily at work in the fields. 
Carts and wagons laden with pro- 
duce are passed along the well- 
made roads. Further inland the 
hills become speckled with droves 
of cattle and herds of sheep. There 
are 209,000 of the latter already in 
the colony, and they multiply so 
fast, where pasture is abundant for 
them, that in another ten years, 
hundreds of thousands may have 
become millions. Where eighteen 
years ago the wilderness was 
stamped in dreary characters upon 
the desolate, unpeopled land, the 
energising influences of Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise have evoked the 
tokens of industry and the elements 
of wealth. 

Who are they that have wrought 
these changes and given being to 
all these new and lusty states ? 
Are they men of an alien race, 
people of instincts, feelings, and 
sympathies different from our own ? 
Englishmen are too apt to forget 
that the colonies, with all their 
social and commercial unfoldings, 
are the work of 
their own fathers, sons, or brothers. 
It is but the other day that they 
left their home circles, and went 
forth into those distant places, to 


] yrogress. 


themselves—of 
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do battle with nature and circum- 
stance. How many British house- 
holds are there unrepresented by 
some absent member in another 
part of the world? It has often 
seemed strange to methat, connected 
as my countrymen mostly are, by 
direct personal ties with the 
colonies, so little interest is taken, 
and so much ignorance exists, con- 
cerning these scattered 
ties. 


communi- 
Nothing strikes the colonist 
who visits England more forcibly 
-[ might say ludicrously—than 
the want of knowledge he finds to 
prevail even among well educated 
people concerning the scenes and 
places which, in his eyes, give way 
to none in interest and importance. 
The rich settler from Otago is sadly 
taken aback on being asked whether 
that locality is not somewhere in 
Portugal. The visitor from Natal 
feels his self-love considerably 
abated, when casually asked if that 
place is not in Africa. The preva- 
lence of this ignorance regarding 
the geography of our colonies is, I 
believe, one chief reason why colo- 
nial questions are not more popular. 
People care little about subjects or 
places they know nothing of. 
Until quite lately school books 
have ignored the colonies. Children 
have been taught the area, the 
locality, the population, and the 
other common-place geographical 
facts concerning every petty state 
in Europe, but the distant posses- 
sions of the British Empire have 
been passed over in silence. It is 
only within the last very few years 
that colonies have had any share in 
the literature of the day. If there 
has been indifference on the subject 
it has been caused more by the lack 
of information, and by habitual 
disregard of the matter, than by 
any sentiment of hostility, or 
positive disinclination to consider 
the question. 

So it comes to pass that the great 
body of English people have been 
comparatively oblivious of the fact 
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that while European or domestic 
politics have engrossed their atten- 
tion publicly, and their thoughts 
privately, states and empires have 
been built up in the southern and 
western worlds. Silently, but surely 
aud swiftly, the genius of British 
colonisation has done its work. 
The passive part played by the 
parent government and people in 
reference to their possessions, is 
quite at variance with John Bull’s 
usual practice and method in his 
private business matters. No man 
can be more practical and pains- 
taking, in mastering a knowledge 
of his work in all its branches, and 
in thoroughly understanding the 
agents or materials he works or 
trades with, than he. But here has 
England been acquiring dominion, 
and increasing the sources of mate- 
rial greatness to an extent exceeding 
the desires of her most ambitious 
statesman, without being much the 
wiser for it. 

It may be that some will question 
the direct value to England of her 
colonies. That position has before 
this been taken up by men of 
advanced thought and extensive 
knowledge. Let me, briefly, en- 
deavour to place the commercial 
advantages secured to Great Britain 
by her colonial possessions, in as 
clear a light as, with the aid of 
parliamentary returns, I can. Com- 
mercial advantage obviously means 
profitable trade. What, therefore, 
has been the growth, and is now 
the state, of the colonial trade of 
the United Kingdom? In former 
years this subject was complicated 
by fiscal restrictions, oppressive 
monopolies, and all the pernicious 
evils of a narrow and exclusive 
policy. No wonder that statesmen 
and writers in those days found ‘it 
difficult to specify the peculiar 
advantages which we derive from 
our colonies.” England held her 
dependencies then with a close and 
stern hand. So far from finding 
them feeders of her trade, and out- 
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lets for her enterprise, she had to 
regard them as the occasion of 
endless trouble, and the sources of 
lavish expenditure. But, sinve a 
more enlightened system has been 
pursued, the tables are reversed, 
and the colonies contribute to the 
mother country immeasurably more 
than they cost her. This Magazine 
is not the place for dry statistics, 
but I may, without being tedious, 


cite one or two broad facts. In 
1851 the Queen’s possessions 
absorbed 20 millions’ worth of 


British goods, and the entire ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom 
were valued at 744 millions. The 
colonies, therefore, were customers 
of the mother country in the pro- 
portion of about four fifteenths of 
her export trade. In 1858, the 
colonies took 40 millions worth of 
British produce, their demands 
having doubled in seven years. In 
the same year the entire exports 
from the British Isles were worth 
116} millions ; the colonies, conse- 
quently, had taken more than a 
third, or as much as the United 
States, Germany, France, Turkey 
and Holland put together. In 1866 
the value of imports into the British 
possessions from the mother country 
reached a limit of over 60 millions, 
having advanced by more than a 
third in eight years. This was a 
year of great depression all over the 
world, and the export trade of the 
United Kingdom was represented, 
in round numbers, by 188 millions. 
But the colonies contribute yet 
more largely by the raw and manu- 
factured materials they supply to 
the magnitude and importance of 
our national trade. In 1851 the 
total imports of Great Britain were 
142 millions, and zo millions of 
these came from our possessions. 
In 1863, no less than 249 millions 
worth was imported, and 844 millions 
were colonial products. In that 
year Australia contributed exact] 
as much as Russia. When dealing 
with this question, however, in its 
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broader aspects, in order to fully 
comprehend the whole issues of the 
case, we ought not to omit the 
United States. Though not now 
possessions of the Crown, they are 
substantially independent English 
colonies. They were formed and 
nursed by England. Their citizens, 
if not English- born, are the sons or 
the grandsons of British subjects. 
They have inherited the political 
instincts, and the commercial apti- 
tudes of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
they are as much to be considered 
in connection with, and as bearing 
on, the subject of colonisation, as 
the neighbouring provinces of 
Canada. If, therefore, we add to 


the foregoing figures the trade of 


the United States, we shall have 88 
millions out of 188 millions, the 
whole export trade of the United 
Kingdom done with the colonies, 
India and America—the members 
of that vast and world-encircling 
family, which is reproducing in all 
parts of the earth the attributes 
and the conditions of the people 
from which it has sprung. 

Not the least significant feature of 
the statistical returns I have cited 
is the progressive character which 
marks them. Of course there must 
now and then be a pause—a chap- 
ter of stagnation, if not of retro- 
gression- —hbnt the general tendency 
is onward. This is seen more par- 
ticularly if the returns of different 
colonies are studied separately. 
Take the value of home goods and 
manufactures exported by Great 
Britain in the years 1851 and 1864 
respectively. “India advanced in 
its importations from 84 millions 
to 23 millions; Ceylon from a 
quarter of a million to a million and 
a half; Mauritius from 372,0001. to 
824,000l. ; the Australasian colonies 
from 3 millions to 16 millions ; 
Natal from 60,0001. to 441,000l. ; the 
Cape colony from 14 million to 

1,776,000l.; British America from 
3 millions to 7 millions; the West 
Indies from 2 millions to 3 millions. 
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Take, too, the value of colonial pro- 
duce received by Great Britain 
during the two same years, 1851 
and 1864, estimated similarly in 
round numbers. India moved on 
from 8 millions to 45 millions; 
Ceylon from 777,000!. to 2 millions ; 
Mauritius from 1 million to 1 mil- 
lion and a tenth; the Australasian 
colonies from 34 millions to 9 mil- 
lions; Natal from 2,000!. to 187,000l.; 
the Cape from half a million to 14 
million; British America from 2} 
millions to 4 millions; the West 
Indies from 24 millions to 6} mil- 
lions; and British Guiana from 
814,000l.to14} million. These figures 
will, I fear, prove dry as all figures 
do, but they are singularly sugges- 
tive. In no one instance is there 
any going back. Every dependency 
has, in the short space of twelve 
years, extended its trade with the 
mother country, in most cases two- 
fold, in some fourfold, in a few ten- 
fold, and even more. 

If such, during the early years of 
these new states, has been the pro- 
gress of their trade relations with 
the parent land, what stupendous 
results are foreshadowed in that on- 
coming future, when the increased 
populations and growing require- 
ments of our dependencies must 
necessarily stimulate trade in a ratio 
far beyond any past experience. 
The advancement of trade with the 
United States, in the beginning of 
this century, was nothing compared 
with what it has been during recent 
years. It stands to reason that be- 
fore its waste lands are cultivated 
and peopled, before the development 
of internal resources has caused the 
accumulation of local capital or 
wealth, before manufacturing in- 
dustry sets to work, and natural 
products are fully utilised, the com- 
mercial transactions of a colony 
must be conducted on a much 
smaller scale, and be represented by 
much less amounts, than when all 
these early conditions have been 
superseded by the activity of a 
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populous and wealthy state. And 
it must be remembered that none of 
our colonies have yet attained to 
any fullness of development. In all 
of them there is vast scope yet for 
population and enterprise. Upon 
the scrubby savannas, and amidst 
the gum forests of Australia; 
amidst the mountains and on the 
grassy downs of New Zealand ; upon 
the breezy slopes, and on the innu- 
merable valleys of Natal, and of the 
boundless interior of Eastern Africa; 
amongst the pine forests of Western 
Canada, and in every colony that 
Great Britain holds, there is room 
for millions of sturdy English set- 
tlers, and there are, lying latent for 
the use of coming ages, the mate- 
rials of boundless wealth. It may 
be accepted as a logical proposition 
that if the trade of Great Britain 
has derived enormous sustenance 
and benefit during the past, from 
dealings with her possessions—and 
the figures I have cited surely prove 
that—the benefit she will derive in 
the future must, in the natural 
course of things, far exceed and out- 
weigh the relative value of her 
foreign trade. 

And here I may fitly refer to the 
arguments that are brought forward 
against the utility or expediency of 
retaining our colonies. They are 
mainly—indeed, wholly—confined to 
the cost those appanages entail upon 
the mother country, and conse- 
quently upon British tax-payers. 
What is that cost by the side of 
which a trade worth 135 millions 
sterling seems to sink into insigni- 
ficance? Just this. In the year 
when our colonial trade reached 
those figures the entire expenditure 
out of the British treasury chests 
on behalf of the colonies was, say, 
three millions and a third. Of this 
amount one million ought to be de- 
ducted on account of Gibraltar and 
Malta, which are strictly and pro- 
perly military stations maintained 
for purely imperial purposes. This 
sum then, less than has been spent 
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in experiments with ironclads or 
new guns, suffices to sustain the 
dignity and prestige of the crown, 
and to preserve law and order invio- 
late, in its thirty or forty dependen- 
cies, with their area of 24 millions of 
square miles, and their population 
of 84 millions. In times when, 
within less than a century, England 
incurred a debt amounting to 202 
millions for wars connected with the 
American provinces, one could un- 
derstand an outcry being occasioned 
by such excessive burdens.on home 
tax-payers. But those days are for 
ever past. Our colonies maintain 
themselves. Many innocent per- 
sons believe even yet, that England 
to this day bears the cost of govern- 
ing her distant dependencies. No 
delusion could be greater. They all 
raise their own revenues, and meet 
their own expenditure. They all 
pay their own governors, and very 
handsomely too. On this point the 
colonies show noteworthy liberality. 
Some years ago Victoria voluntarily 
doubled the salary of its governor. 
In 1864 the young and small colony 
of Natal, through its elective legis- 
lature, raised the emoluments of the 
office of lieutenant-governor from 
1,2001. to 2,500/. and notwithstand- 
ing the commercial depression from 
which Natal has recently suffered, 
no permanent diminution of that 
stipend has been proposed. While, 
therefore, the home government re- 
tains exclusively in its hands this 
valuable piece of patronage—the 
right to appoint governors—the 
colonies with scarcely an exception 
pay the salaries of those function- 
aries. 

Military expenses alone are all 
that England has to pay on account 
of her colonial possessions. These 
in ordinary times, as we have seen, 
may average two millions a year. 
The case of Canada at this momentis, 
I submit, a wholly exceptional one. 
But it must not be supposed that 
the colonies themselves contribute 
nothing towards their own defence. 
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On the contrary, they do to the ut- 
most of their power what is requisite 
in this direction. Volunteer forces, 
well trained, enthusiastic, and ef- 
ficient, are established in all of them. 
We saw what they can do in meet- 
ing combatants of their own colour, 
the other day, in Canada. In New 
Zealand the colonial levies have ever 
been found at the front in dealing 
with hostile savages, and for such 
work they are confessedly more ef- 
fective than regular troops. Before 
people at home pronounce an opi- 
nion concerning recent events in the 
northern island, they should hear 
what the colonists have themselves 
to say upon the subject. This much 
may ‘be said, that, left to their own 
resources, and the free exercise of 
their own will, as they now are at 
the eleventh hour, the work they 
have to do, and the risks they have 
to encounter, are in the main the 
fruit of imperial policy in the past, 
regards both treatment of the 
natives and dependence upon regu- 
lar troops in the conduct of past 
wars. There, too, very large sums 
of money raised by local taxation 
or colonial loans, have been ap- 
propriated by the government to 
the difficult business of subduing 
the Maoris. In the Cape Colony 
for many years past a mounted 
police force, numbering about 500 
men, has been maintained at an 
expense to the colonists of about 
45,0001. yearly. In addition to this 
defensive body, whose operations 
have mainly conduced to prevent a 
repetition of those wars which used, 
prior to 1853, to devastate that 
country, burgher forces, composed 
entirely of the settlers, have always 
co-ope rated with the military when- 
ever occasion required it. Natal, a 
colony taken possession of for purely 
imperial and philanthropic purposes, 
has cost the mother country won- 
derfully little, considering that it is 
occupied and surrounded by large 
tribes of savage and heathen people. 
Ever since its annexation, twenty- 
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five years ago, peace has been main- 
tained there, although only a small 
garrison is stationed in the chief 
town, and although it forms the ad- 
vanced frontier of British dominion 
in South Africa. The same young 
community pays yearly a handsome 
‘allowance’ to the military on ac- 
count of the presumed increased 
cost of living, and subsidises largely 
out of the local revenues the vo- 
lunteer forces that are formed and 
that flourish in all parts of the 
country. 

There is a point directly con- 


“nected with this part of my subject 


upon which I must say a word or 
two. Among the anti-colonial philo- 
sophers I have referred to it is a 
favourite habit to insinuate, if not 
broadly to assert, that ‘native wars,’ 
of which the British nation in its 
time has had a goodly share, are pur- 
posely got up or fomented by the co- 
lonists, for purely mercenary ends. 
In plain words, it is often said that 
colonists pick quarrels with the na- 
tives, in order that they may per- 

sonally profit by the expe nditure 
of imperial money necessitated by a 
war. This unworthy sneer shows 
neither knowledge nor ge nerosity. 

It should be remembered that the 
colonists thus stigmatised are Eng- 
lishmen. If Englishmen at home 
should be so averse to going to war 
without the most complete provo- 
cation, why should Englishmen 
abroad be so eager for strife? Why 
indeed ; seeing that a native war 
entails upon individual citizens, dan- 
gers, sacrifices, and consequences 
from which, were all Europe in a 
blaze, the happy people of England 
would be exempt. A war with na- 
tives means panic, ruin, fright, dis- 
comfort, and possibly death to the 
community around. Perhaps no 
body of colonists has been more 
subject to the charge of mercenary 
motives in abetting wars than the 
settlers of the Cape frontier. And 
yet what did they gain in any one 
instance by the wars which formerly 
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laid waste their country? Rather 
what did they lose? I take from 
a most reliable authority (Judge 
Cloete’s Lectures on the Emigration 
of the Dutch Farmers) the following 
record of losses sustained by the 
settlers in one of the earlier wars. 
They were represented by 456 farm- 
houses burnt and totally destroyed ; 
350 others partially pillaged and 
gutted; 60 wagons captured and 
destroyed; 5,715 horses, 111,930 
head of horned cattle, and 161,930 
sheep, taken and irrecoverably lost, 
amounting in value to more than 
300,000l., to say nothing of losses 
incurred in fitting out volunteer 
expeditions against the enemy. 
What amount of military expen- 
diture can be supposed to outweigh 
such a woeful aggregate of misery 
and privation as these figures indi- 
cate ? 

That my readers may more fully 
comprehend what colonisation is, 
what sacrifices and conditions it 
entails, let me briefly describe the 
position and appearance of a com- 
munity when panic-stricken by the 
rumour of a native invasion or out- 
break. Such an occasion I remem- 
ber seven years ago. One Sunday 
afternoon the report reached our lit- 
tle city that a young and powerful 
chieftain—a sort of Attila in his 
way—had crossed the border with 
20,000 warriors and was advancing 
on the capital for the purpose of 
capturing a young brother of his, 
who had taken refuge under the 
sheltering wing of our government. 
This terribleannouncement, brought 
by two fugitive natives, flew with 
many embellishments through the 
town. Visions of burning farm- 
steads, flying families, massacre and 
night attack, were instantly con- 
jured up in a host of minds. Church 
found few attendants that day. All 
the places of public gossip were 
thronged by eager inquirers. Bu- 
glers dashed through the streets 
summoning their respective corps 
to arms. The government offices 
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were thrown open, and all the stores 
in the town ransacked for com- 
missariat supplies. Wagons were 
hunted up in all directions. Guns 
were being cleaned, and cartridges 
made onall hands. Firearms went 
up to fabulous prices. A committee 
of safety was formed, and the men 
of the town told off, irrespective of 
rank, to patrol day and night around 
the suburbs. Few people went to 
bed until they could keep awake 
no longer. Certain buildings suited 
as places of refuge, were set apart 
for the occupation of the women and 
children should a sudden attack be 
made. By the next morning ex- 
citement became intense. About 
nine o’clock the first body of volun- 
teers, including both regular mem- 
bers of corps and special recruits, 
rode off, full of enthusiasm, to the 
front. About noon, the small body 
of military garrisoned at the fort, 
preceded by their band and a couple 
of field-pieces, left for the scene of 
action. Families trooped in from 
the country, leaving their scattered 
homesteads defenceless. That night 
the townspeople were thrown into 
a state of the deepest consternation 
by what appeared to be the boom- 
ing of distant guns. People rushed 
out of their houses, womenscreamed, 
and children huddled around their 
parents. It is impossible to describe 
the terror which the approach of a 
hostile force of savages creates. 
None but those who have seen such 
a force, arrayed in all their horrid 
panoply of war, and have heard 
from the lips of eye-witnesses the 
deeds of which such savages are 
capable, can realise the kind of panic 
prevailing at such times. In this 
case, happily, the alarm was a false 
one, the boom being caused by the 
turning over and over, with mis- 
chievous intent, of a large iron tank. 

In the country, however, the 
effects of the panic were far more 
complete. During the course of a 
ride to the frontier with a friend, I 
passed farmhouse after farmhouse 
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deserted, and in some cases ran- 
sacked by thieves. The fields were 
left to take care of themselves. 
Stock grazed untended on the hills. 
All the native labourers and ser- 
vants fled affrighted to their homes. 
At one house, close to the supposed 
scene of action, within three miles 
of the frontier, we found written up 
in pencil on the whitewashed wall 
a message from the young man 
who had the night before been its 
only occupant, addressed to his 
father, whose return from another 
part of the country he seemed to 
expect, telling him that he had 
taken refuge at the military camp 
a few miles off, and begging him to 
follow. While this panic lasted 
business was practically suspended 
throughout the country. Traffic 
was stopped on many of the main 
roads. People went timorously to 
their beds, not knowing whether 
their rest might not be disturbed 
by the fierce cries of a brutal foe. 
Incalculable loss was suffered by 
all classes, because of the waste, 
destruction, and cessation of work 
necessarily occasioned. And yet 
these were but one of the possible 
incidents of a colonist’s life, part of 
the lot which is at this moment being 
patiently and manfully borne by 
those who are carving out, amongst 
savage men, reproductions of old 
England in wild places of the earth. 

The military expenditure in- 
curred by Great Britain on account 
of her colonies may, I submit, be 
looked at from two points of view. 
Are these two millions to be simply 
regarded as so much additional 
burden imposed upon the imperial 
exchequer by the possession of de- 
pendencies that require to be de- 
fended? Supposing that England 
had no colonies, would her stand- 
ing army be reduced i in proportion P 
Is the necessity of a large effective 
force maintained in constant readi- 
ness for action caused by the colo- 
nies? Would the two millions be 
actually saved to the home tax- 


payer, were the colonies abandoned? 
I take it that every one of these 
questions must be answered in the 
negative. More than that, I main- 
tain that in a military sense the 
possession of colonies is an advan- 
tage. The ‘little wars’ and other 
movements that are constantly 
taking place in India and a few of 
our garrisoned colonies, are practi- 
cal lessons in the art of warfare. 
In times of peace, too, the changes 
of regiments from place to place, 
and the experience of colonial 
roughnesses, and it may be priva- 
tions, are calculated to teach orga- 
nisation, and to prepare the soldier 
for the sterner duties of his profes- 
sion. I have reason to know that 
among some at least of the officers 
of the Queen’s troops, residence in 
colonies is preferred to residence at 
home, where living is dearer and 
social obligationsmoreimperiousand 
costly. If a large standing army be 
in these days indispensable, then i 
cannot but think that the posses- 
sion of distant fields of exercise and 
action is a distinct and considerable 
benefit. To the colonies the pre- 
sence of the military is an un- 
doubted boon. Not only does the 
constant sight of the familiar uni- 
form seem to remind the colonists, 
and especially the younger ones, of 
their nationality, but the society of 
independent and educated men ‘like 
the officers, helps to improve the 
tone and enhance the social enjoy- 
ments of the community. 

A leading English journal not 
long ago said that the British 
people had ceased to regard colo- 
nies as sources of profit, strength, 
or influence, and through them to 
extend British institutions through 
the world. Speaking from long 
experience and close observation, 
I firmly believe that the mother 
country is richer, is stronger, and 
is incomparably more influential for 
the possession of her colonies. How 
can it be otherwise? They enlarge 
and promote her trade. They plant 
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her flag, recognise her name, and 
ineradicably root her language in 
the best portions of the world. They 
are in some respects more British 
than Britain herself. To make 
England over again is what the 
colonist declares to be his aim, his 
hope, his purpose. Go to any 
colony, young or old, where the 
settlers are entirely British, and, 
barring differences of a natural 
kind and of climate, you find all the 
evidences of English life around 
you. Anglo-Saxon colonists are 
too much given to continue or re- 
vive the manners and customs of 
the old country, without regard to 
the altered circumstances of the 
new land. That modifications will 
arise in course of time is inevitable, 
but they need not, nor are they 
likely to be, in any way antago- 
nistic to British prejudices or in- 
stincts. And as for that, is not the 
England of 1868 a wholly different 
place, and are not its people as a 
whole a very different people, from 
the England and the English of 
1800? That great law of change 
which is written upon earth and 
man, is borne by colonies as well as 
nations, and perhaps nowhere does 
the heart more warmly echo the 
laureate’s aspiration— 
Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change. 


But there is no reason why this 


onward process should weaken 
England’s connection with her 
colonies, or materially alter the 
Anglo-Saxon character she has im- 
parted to them. 

It should be ever understood 
that there is no desire for change 
on the part of the colonists. They 
place upon their connection with 
Great Britain a value which, judged 
according to the recently expounded 
philosophies of the Jupiter, is vi- 
sionary and out of date. They are 
proud of their British origin; 
prouder yet of being British sub- 
jects. Their loyalty, their personal 
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attachment to the throne, cannot 
be questioned. They seldom lose a 
chance of asserting the thorough- 
ness of their allegiance. Any one 
who has witnessed the enthusiasm 
with which a British prince of the 
blood royal is welcomed by the 
colonial subjects of the crown, will 
agree with me in this. The recep- 
tions accorded to the Prince of 
Wales in Canada, and to the Duke of 
Edinburgh in the West Indies, the 
Cape Colony, Natal, and Australia, 
were no mere formal demonstrations 
of respect to the sons of a queen, but 
hearty warm outbursts of loving 
loyalty to an honoured sovereign. 
Before me lies a sheet larger than 
the Times, containing sixty-four 
closely printed columns, devoted 
exclusively to a narrative of the 
doings attendant on the visit of a 
royal prince to an Australian colony. 
Nothing could exceed the exuberant 
heartiness of the whole proceedings 
of that eventful month; but two 
addresses in particular contain pas- 
sages which express but the com- 
mon sentiments of the colonial em- 
pire. One of these documents is 
signed by sixty-two ‘ old colonists,’ 
the original settlers of 1836. After 
thirty-one years of expatriation, 
these veteran pioneers close their 
welcome to their queen’s son with 
these words : ‘We unfeignedly hope 
that your Royal Highness will be 
convinced of the loyalty of the 
colonists, and their deep-rooted at- 
tachment to our most gracious 
sovereign and the British consti- 
tution.’ Another address of an in- 
fluential character contains these 
words: ‘We would assure your 
Royal Highness that in this, our 
adopted land, we still cherish and 
desire to cultivate British feelings, 
British customs, and British insti- 
tutions.’ And then they go on to 
express their appreciation of the 
thoughtful and considerate wisdom 
that has brought about a visit so 
likely to ‘keep alive and strengthen 
the ties which bind us in close 
Qz 
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union and affection to our glorious 
native land.’ 

Such being the real temper of 
the colonists, is it not as well, I 
ask, to cherish and perpetuate rela- 
tions which must conduce most 
powerfully to the happiness and 
welfare of the world ? The tangible 
commercial benefits I have named 
as coming to Great Britain through 
her colonies are, in a moral aspect, 
of less value than the social and 
national gain she reaps. Every 
month hundreds of her sons leave 
the parental shores for some one or 
other of her distant dependencies, 
there to become each a sensible 
power for good or evil in the com- 
munity of which he may form a 
part. For when a man goes forth 
to colonise he ceases to be a mere 
unit, whose existence exercises no 
influence outside the bounds of his 
own personal affairs. If a true- 
hearted, industrious, earnest man, 
such as in the main, I think, British 
colonists are, he is under certain 
limitations to his new land what the 
Israelites were in Palestine, or the 
Pilgrim Fathers in New England. 
I have seen this widening of a man’s 
field of energy, this getting of scope 
for real public usefulness, evolving 
its results in many happy forms. 
The conventional restrictions which 
in old countries tend sometimes to 
stifle ability and check useful in- 
dividual effort, being removed, you 
find men more implicitly taken for 
what they are worth. I have 
known a hard-handed wagon-maker 
who went from his workshop to 
preside in the capacity of mayor 
over men in birth and education 
far his superiors. And his modest 
unassuming deportment and his in- 
telligent action in that position, 
made him esteemed and respected 
by all. Many such cases I could 
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name, and speaking from my own 
experience, it is a noteworthy fact 
that men holding these inferior 
social relations—if inferior they 
are—when placed in positions of 
public trust and prominence, do not 
generally—in some colonies, at least 
—lose their heads, and by aping 
manners that don’t belong to them 
naturally, make themselves ridicu- 
lous. Every man knows that it is 
in his power, or at any rate that it 
is possible to him, to get elected ta 
these honourable offices without any 
change in his occupation, and he 
does not by discarding his own 
class make himself a social pariah. 
There is thus opened out in the 
wide circle of the colonies a field 
for laudable and wholesome ambi- 
tion, as well as for social advance- 
ment, which in itself is an inesti- 
mable endowment for an active 
restless, onward-moving race like 
the British people. 

But I must pause, although 
many suggestive aspects of this 
question remain unconsidered. The 
modifying effect on character of 
colonial experiences and circum- 
stances, the federal unions into 
which the North American, West 
Indian, South African, Australian, 
and Zealandian groups of colonies 
ure fast drifting; the justice and 
wisdom of the new policy of with- 
drawing British troops from their 
colonial stations; these are but some 
of the points I must for the present 
leave. But if, by what I have 
written, any of my home country- 
men should be led to regard the 
colonies and colonists in a kindlier 
and more favourable spirit, or to 
consider more closely the relation 
in which both stand toward the 
mother country, the English people, 
and the world, my purpose will 
have been gained. 


J. R. 
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MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


OT a year has elapsed since we 
noticed Dean Stanley’s Memo- 

rials of Westminster Abbey, the pub- 
lication of which gave the first 
general intimation that the chief of 
the other metropolitan chapter was 
also engaged upon the history of 
his own cathedral edifice. Now we 
have the fulfilment of that promised 
work: we receive it with admira- 
tion and thankfulness ; but our com- 
plete satisfaction is sadly marred by 
the knowledge that it remains as 
the last, and as to its publication, 
the posthumous, production of the 
pen to which English literature 
owes so much. There was indeed 
hardly a department of letters to 
which the late Dean of St. Paul’s 
was not a weighty and valuable 
contributor, and his literary life 
was long and prolific. His earliest 
introduction to fame was as a poet 
and as a dramatist. But this was 
the blossom only, and the mere 
recreation of a great mind. As an 
historian he has left works which 
need neither mention nor praise; 
his articles in periodical literature 
did much to maintain a high and 
healthy tone in the highest range 
of criticism, and his conversation 
and personal intercourse, to those 
who were privileged to enjoy it, 
showed a type of the best kind of 
the learned ecclesiastic, who, bating 
no jot of reverence for the great 
establishment which he loved and 
in which he held a foremost place, 
could yet exercise his own intel- 
lectual powers with freedom, and 
extend a kindly toleration to the 
doubts and difficulties of others. 
In his History of the Jews, he led the 
way to a better appreciation of the 
true historical import of the Mosaic 
records, while his finely trained 
mind, his sympathy with remote 
ages, and his well disciplined imagi- 
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nation, saved him from anything 
resembling the rash and crude 
treatment of the same subject, 
which has within the last few years 
caused to some so much indignation 
and to others so much regret. The 
History of Latin Christianity is a 
model of what such a performance 
should be. It is learned, eloquent, 
and trustworthy; nor did Dean 
Milman consider it beneath the 
dignity of an historian to render 
what he wrote interesting as well 
as useful to his reader or occasional 
consulter. But we have already in 
a recent number spoken of Dean 
Milman generally. We must now 
confine ourselves to the work 
immediately before us. 

The present volume shows no 
falling off, nor is it deficient in any 
of the qualities which distinguished 
the previous works of its author. 
The same wise and sober spirit 
breathes through its pages; there 
is the same exhibition of learning ; 
the same conscientious labour in 
the verification of facts; the same 
delicate sense of humour; the same 
sterling good style, rising when 
occasion demands to eloquence ; and 
the same power of communicating 
fascination to the subject as it pro- 
ceeds, depending, as we conceive, 
upon the possession, in a high de- 
gree, of that imaginative faculty 
without which no historical narra- 
tive, however stirring or important 
may be the times of which it treats, 
can fail to be dull. This is the 
torch of genius without whose light 
nothing can be well seen, and under 
whose magic rays the darkest and 
dreariest tracts, through which the 
historian’s way may lead him, can 
be made to glow with interest. 

This language may seem inappro- 
priate in speaking of a book which 
professes to be the history of a 
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building; but that history is so 
contrived as to bring the reader 
into contact with almost all the 
most important events in Church 
and State which occurred from the 
foundation of the great metropolitan 
cathedral, down to modern days. 
Andespecially indealing with themu- 
tual relations of Church and State, 
which have occupied, still do occupy, 
and are likely for long to occupy 
so important a place in English 
constitutional history, the late Dean 
has left a legacy of wise remarks to 
posterity, as rich in thought as the 
many gifts of the same kind made 
by him in his lifetime. 

The early history of St. Paul’s 
is involved in even more obscurity 
than that of Westminster Abbey. 
The elevation of the spot upon 
which the old cathedral stood must 
have led to its being one of the first 
occupied sites in the infant and 
growing city of London. But 
whether the Druids on it celebrated 
their rites, or whether Diana there 
had a temple in the days of the 
Romans, seems to be matter of 
mere speculation and doubt. Cer- 
tain only it is that Wren, in digging 
the foundations of the present 
building came, nearest the surface, 
upon remains of Saxon burials. 
Below these were British graves, 
containing ivory and wooden pins, 
and still deeper were Roman urns 
intermixed, urns which, like those 
described by Sir Thomas Browne, 
had lain quietly beneath ‘ the drums 
and tramplings of three conquests.’ 
The greater accuracy ‘of modern 
archeology might not, perhaps, 
confirm the conclusions adopted at 
the time upon these discoveries, 
but it is clear that the place from 
very early times was one conse- 
crated as a cemetery for the dead, 
if not as atemple of worship for 
the living; and St. Paul’s, like the 
fabric of the English constitution, 
rests its foundations upon a mixed 
basis of British, Roman, and Saxon 
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When tradition or more reliable 
history begins to shed any light on 
the subject, it is, as might be ex- 
pected, for some time dim and un- 
certain. Mellitus, however, the 
companion of St. Augustine, may 
be safely believed to have fixed his 
episcopal see in London, and pro- 
bably seated his church on the site 
of a previously existing - temple. 
But for thirty years after this there 
was no bishop in London; then 
appear the uncertain forms of two 
succeeding bishops, and fourth after 
Mellitus comes St. Erkenwald, 
once famous, and still so designated 
by Dean Milman, but whose name 
will be unfamiliar to the great 
majority of modern readers. Yet, 
in his lifetime, he worked miracles, 
and he died literally in the odour 
of sanctity, for the room in his 
sister’s convent at Barking, in 
Essex, which was the scene of his 
death, was filled with indescribable 
fragrance. There wasa contest for 
the valuable possession of the saint’s 
body between the monks of Chert- 
sey, of which he was abbot, and the 
canons of St. Paul’s : 

The population of London poured forth ; 
they seized the bier, and were bearing it 
off in triumph to the city. The monks of 
Chertsey and the nuns of Barking followed 
in tears, protesting against the unholy vio- 
lence, and appealing to heaven in favour of 
their undoubted claims to the inestimable 
treasure. A terrible tempest came on. 
The, River Lea was swollen to a great 
height, and arrested the procession. There 
was neither boat nor bridge. The canons, 
the monks; the priests, and the nuns all 
saw the manifest hand of God in the flood. 
Each party pleaded its cause with the 
utmost eloquence. But a pious man ad- 
dressed the contending disputants, exhort- 
ing them to peace, and to leave the debate 
to the divine decision. The clergy began 
to intone their litany. The Lea, like the 
Jordan of old, shrank within its banks. 
The cavaleade crossed to Stratford. In 
that pleasant place the sun burst out in 
all its brightness, and the remains of the 
bishop passed on in triumph to the Cathe- 
dral. From that time the altar of St. 
Erkenwald was held in the most profound 
and increasing honour; venerated by 
citizens, kings, even foreign kings, heaped 
with lavish oblations. The productiveness 
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of the shrine may account for the richness 
and vitality of the legend. The legend, 
no doubt, fostered the unfailing opulence 
of the shrine. 


After St. Erkenwald comes a long 
and dreary period, unenlightened 
by any name of interest, except 
that of Dunstan, who is said to 
have held the see of London to- 
gether with the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. None of the Anglo- 
Saxon saints were bishops or deans 
of St. Paul’s. Nevertheless the 
revenues of the cathedral continued 
to increase, and many of the estates 
now or lately in the possession of 
the see of London, or of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, may be 
traced back to grants of the period. 

In 1075 the first full convocation 
of the English clergy was held in 
St. Paul’s, under the presidency of 
Lanfranc. Twelve years afterwards 
the then existing structure was 
destroyed in a great fire of the city, 
and no details seem to have been 
preserved of the first cathedral, 
which then ceased to exist. It fell 
to the lot of Bishop Mauritius, 
chaplain and chancellor to William 
the Conqueror, to design the rein- 
statement of the metropolitan cathe- 
dral in a manner worthy of its im- 
portance. William of Malmesbury 
enlarges upon its grandeur. Such 
was the magnificence of its beauty, 
that it may be accounted among 
the most famous buildings. So 
vast the extent of the crypt, such 
the capaciousness of the upper 
structure, that it could contain the 
utmost conceivable multitude of 
worshippers. 

What Bishop Maurice began, was 
continued by his successor Richard 
de Belmeis; and each, during an 
episcopacy of twenty years, seems 
to have contributed largely to the 
cost of the new fabric. To these 
succeeded a foreigner known as 
Gilbert the Universal, a man of ex- 
tensive learning, but who followed 
not the munificent example of his 
predecessors, and who, instead of 
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lavishing wealth upon the building 
of his cathedral, saved it for him- 
self, or rather for the crown. For, 
after his death, the contents of his 
treasury were seized, and his boots 
full of silver and gold were carried 
to the Exchequer. 

Passing on to the reign of 
Henry II., we find a scene taking 
place in the cathedral which closely 
connects it with one of the most 
striking passages of English history. 
Gilbert Foliot, the antagonist of 
Becket, was Bishop of London, and 
Becket was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the primate’s sentence of 
excommunication against Foliot was 
publicly read at the high altar of 
his own church. Readers of Dean 
Milman’s Latin Christianity will 
have become acquainted with this 
prelate, who, in a passage cited in 
the present work, is described as a 
learned and active churchman, as. 
imperious and conscientious as 
Becket himself. He was accused 
by Becket of the crime of aspiring 
to the primacy, and with equal am- 
bition might well resent Becket’s 
elevation, and no doubt spoke from 
the bitterness of his heart when he 
uttered the taunt that ‘the king 
has wrought a miracle; he has 
turned a layman and a soldier into 
an archbishop.’ During Becket’s. 
exile, the administration of the es- 
tates and diocese of Canterbury fell 
to Foliot, and in the king’s confi- 
dence he was absolute primate. 
One may conceive how much 
Becket must have loved him, and 
with what satisfaction he must have 
employed against his rival the then 
terrible weapon of excommunica- 
tion. Foliot appealed to Pope 
Alexander, and the issue of the sen- 
tence remained in suspense for two 
or three years. The Bishop of 
London had one strong hold upon 
the Pope. Through his hands 
passed the papal income derived 
from England, and he maintained 
that, without the king’s permission, 
it could not legally be transmitted 
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to Rome, and so the matter smoul- 
dered on until the universal horror 
at Becket’s violent end produced a 
feeling against his known enemies 
to which they had to yield. Foliot 
was formally absolved from his ex- 
communication, but had solemnly 
to purge himself of concern in the 
assassination of the primate, and it 
was in a sermon preached by him 
that Henry disavowed any implica- 
tion in the crime. 

To Foliot succeeded Richard Fitz- 
neal (contemporary with Richard 
Coeur de Lion), cited by Dean Mil- 
man as the first man of letters who 
sat upon the throne of London. It 

yas he who wrote the ancient Dia- 
logue on the Exchequer, which con- 
tains so much curious and valuable 
lore, and which may still be con- 
sidered as an authority on the sub- 
jects of which it treats. 

We cannot however pretend to 
trace the successive bishops of Lon- 
don, as described in the late Dean’s 
attractive pages. A few only of 
the more prominent passages in 
the annals of the cathedral can be 
glanced at. It was in St. Paul’s 
that Stephen Langton presided over 
a convention of the prelates, abbots, 
deans, priors, and barons of Eng- 
land, at which it was resolved to 
make a stand for the liberties of 
the country, not long afterwards 
secured by the Great Charter at 
Runnymede. Here, too, the as- 
sembled bishops, in the presence of 
the Cardinal Legate Otho, protested 
against the usurpations of the Pa- 
pal authority, as they had in the 
previous reign protested against 
the growing ‘encroachments of the 
Crown. 

To this date belongs an amusing 
enough passage, too well told to 
be given otherwise than in its own 
words: 


During the legation of Cardinal Otho 
and the episcopate of Roger the Black, a 
procession set forth, not to St. Paul's but 
from St. Paul's, that of the heads and 
scholars of the University of Oxford. The 
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Legate had humbled the Church, he would 
now seize the opportunity of bringing the 
University under his feet. It was a strange 
history, characteristic as strange. The 
Cardinal Legate had taken up his residence 
in the Abbey of Osney. He was supplied 
with provisions by the scholars of Oxford. 
Certain of these desired to pay their respect- 
ful homage to the Legate. The insolent 
porters shut the door in their faces. The 
indignant scholars burst in. Just at that 
moment a poor Irish priest stood soliciting 
alms. The clerk of the kitchen, instead of 
alms, threw a bucket of scalding water in 
his face. The hot blood of a Welsh scholar 
boiled up. The scholars were armed. The 
Welshman shot the clerk of the kitchen 
dead. The clerk was the kinsman, it was 
said the brother, of the Legate, whose 
office was (a singular office for a brother) 
to taste the meat before the Cardinal. We 
have had the Irishman and the Welshman, 
we have here the Italian. A fierce fray 
began; the three nations, Irish, Welsh, 
and English, fell on the Italians. The 
Legate with difficulty made his escape to 
Abingdon. Thirty of the ringleaders of 
the riot were seized by the authorities and 
committed to Abingdon jail. But the 
wrath of the Legate was not appeased. 
He pronounced his interdict against the 
University, and excommunicated all the 
guilty scholars. From Abingdon Otho re- 
moved to Durham House in London. The 
Lord Mayor was commanded by the King 
to watch over him as the ‘ apple of his eye.’ 
He summoned the Bishops to complain of 
the affront. The University cowered under 
the interdict. Probably by the invitation 
of the Bishop, they assembled at St. Paul's, 
and set forth in sad and solemn array along 
the streets to the Strand, to throw them- 
selves at the Legate’s feet. Many bishops, 
who had been educated at Oxford, joined 
the procession: They walked, says old 
Fuller, not a short Italian, but a long 
‘English mile, on foot, bareheaded, with- 
out their cloaks;’ the bishops in humble 
attire. The Legate was appeased, and re- 
moved the interdict. 

Although the Papal force after- 
wards triumphed over the remon- 
strances of the English clergy, and 
although St. Paul’s itself witnessed 
the promulgation of the constitu- 
tions of Ottobuoni, which from Rome 
ruled the ecclesiastical law of Eng- 
land down to the Reformation, yet 
we cannot fail to recognise the enor- 
mous value of such a strongly orga- 
nised body as the then national 
Church in resisting arbitrary power, 
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and in giving stability in disturbed 
times to the growing institutions of 
the country. The importance of the 
work done in this way by the Church 
over all Europe during what are 
commonly known as the Dark Ages, 
was fully seen and appreciated by 
Comte, a writer not likely to be pre- 
judiced in favour of any religious 
society not of his own devising ; and 
modern Liberals would do well if 
they remembered these services, in- 
stead of blindly denouncing all an- 
tiquity, as is sometimes unfortu- 
nately found to be the case. But 
this work, invaluable as it was for 
the time, was only for the time ; it 
was a light in the darkness, and 
afforded some useful protection du- 
ring the night, but it was not the 
brightness of dawn. Many genera- 
tions of bishops were to fill the see 
of London, before in their cathedral 
the e: arliest vindicator of true re- 
ligious freedom was to make his 
first public appearance. It was in 
1377 that Wycliffe was summoned 
to answer for his opinions in St. 
Paul’s. He came, supported by 
John of Gaunt and the Lord Percy, 
the Earl Marshal. Their exertions 
to make a way for Wycliffe through 
the immense crowd assembled, and 
to procure a seat for him while 
under examination, in opposition to 
the bishop, complicated the affair 
by enlisting the sympathies of the 
populace for the bishop, as the pri- 
vileges of the city were supposed to 
be insulted by the Earl Marshal’s 
attempt to exercise authority within 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor. 
A tumult ensued and spread through 
London. John of Gaunt’s palace at 
the Savoy was attacked, and a 
clergyman, mistaken for the Karl 
Marshal, was murdered. 

Side by side with the ecclesiasti- 
cal proceeds the civil history of the 
country, and we next have to note 
how the body of poor Richard IL., 
after the foul deed at Pontefract, was 
brought to London, and exposed for 
three days in the Cathedral of St. 
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Paul’s, afterwards to find its final 
resting-place among the tombs of the 
kings of England in the Abbey of 
Westminster. This funeral was a 
solemn mockery of a sacred place ; 
and now, too, we begin to hear of 
the continued desecration of the in- 
terior of the church by its use as a 
place of common resort for trading 
and all kinds of worldly purposes. 
Braybroke, the bishop of the time, 
inveighed against the unseemly 
practice. ‘In our cathedral, not 
only men, women also, not on com- 
mon days alone, but especially on 
festivals, expose their wares, as it 
were in a public market, buy and 
sell without reverence for the holy 
place.’ 

All through the wars of the Roses, 
the same bishop, Thomas Kemp, 
enjoyed a long episcopate of thirty- 
nine years, and although he played 
no active part, the cathedral is al- 
ways in some manner connected 
with the events of the period. It 
was in St. Paul’s that Richard Duke 
of York took his oath of fealty to 
King Henry VI. In St. Paul’s, after 
the great battle of St. Alban’s, a 
solemn festival of reconciliation 
was celebrated in the cathedral, 
when, according to one of the 
stanzas of a ballad of the time, 
quoted by Dean Milman : 


At Paul’s in London, with great renown, 

On Lady day, in Lent, this peace was 
wrought ; 

The King, the Queen, with Lords many a 
one, 

To worship that Virgin as they ought, 

Went in procession and spared right nought, 

In sight of all the commonalty, 

In token that love was in heart and thought. 

Rejoice, England! in concord and unity. 


The love and the unity were of short 


duration. Three years afterwards 
the poor king was again at St. 
Paul’s, after the battles of Black- 
heath and Northampton, with a 
diminished following, and again to 
go through the form of receiving 
oaths of allegi: ance and fidelity—but 
also to assent to the succession of 
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the victorious House of York. After 
Towton field Edward IV. came to 
St. Paul’s to receive the homage 
he had won; and finally to St. 
Paul’s was brought the dead body 
of Henry VI., to be moved to Chert- 
sey, and to find its last repose at 
Windsor. 

With the approach of the Refor- 
mation, and with Colet as Dean of 
St. Paul’s, the subject of his latest 
and most distinguished literary suc- 
cessor’s work assumes a fresh in- 
terest. The circumstances of Colet’s 
life and training, and his friendship 
with Erasmus, exercised a power- 
ful influence on the course of eccle- 
siastical events in England. He was 
the only surviving son of a wealthy 
London merchant, who was twice 
Lord Mayor. This infused in him 
a strong lay element, and gave him 
ample private means, while Oxford 
and subsequent travel on the con- 
tinent supplied an education of 
the highest culture. From foreign 
travel Colet returned to Oxford, 
and there delivered lectures on the 


writings of St. Paul, standing out 
in the most remarkable manner from 
the predominant tone of thinking of 


the time. He gave also certain lec- 
tures on the Book of Genesis, for 
the discovery of which we are in- 
to Mr. Bradshaw, the learned libra- 
rian of the University of Cambridge, 
and to which public attention was 
first called in Mr. Siebohm’s Ozford 
Reformers. Itis indeed noteworthy 
that this early expression of liberal 
thought should have proceeded from 
one who was afterwards to occupy 
the Deanery, from whose more re- 
cent tenant so much valuable work 
of the same kind has been received 
in our own time. Thus does the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s describe his 
predecessor’s services in this field: 

If on St. Paul, Colet rigidly adhered, not 
to the letter (he was far beyond the notion 
of plenary verbal inspiration) but to the 
sense of the apostle, we find him in a far 
more free spirit treating the first chapter 
of Genesis as a noble poem, designed by 
its author Moses, to impress upon a rude 
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and barbarous people the great truths of 
the creation of the world by one omnific 
God. The description of the successive acts 
of creation is followed out with singular 
ingenuity; and these and the periods of 
time, have in his view a profound religious 
scope, but in themselves are only pious 
fictions to commend the great internal 
truths. I have space for only two passages, 
‘The day and night were but ingenious 
figments not real divisions of time; the 
resting on the Sabbath Day was partly and 
chiefly that he might lead the people on 
to the imitation of God, whom, after the 
manner of a poet, he had mentioned as 
working on six days, and resting the 
seventh, so that they also might devote 
every seventh day to rest, and to the con- 
templation of God and of his worship.’ 
According to the theory of Colet [strange 
that the Dean of St. Paul’s in the nine- 
teenth century should find the views which 
he has long held so nearly anticipated by 
the Dean of the sixteenth], ‘Moses, after 
the manner of a good and pious poet, as 
Origen against Celsus calls him, was willing 
to invent some figure not altogether worthy 
of God if only it might be profitable and 
useful to man; which race of men is so 
dear to God, that God himself emptied 
himself of his glory, taking the form of a 
servant, that he might accommodate him- 
self to the poor heart of man. So all 
things of God, when given to men, must 
needs lose something of their sublimity, 
and be put in a form more palpable and 
more within the grasp of man. Accord- 
ingly, the high knowledge of Moses about 
God and divine things, and the creation of 
the world, when it came to be submitted 
to the vulgar apprehension, savoured alto- 
gether of the humble and the rustic, so 
that he had to speak, not according to his 
own comprehension, but according to the 
comprehension of the multitude. Thus 
accommodating himself to their compre- 
hension, Moses endeavoured by this most 
honest and poetie figure, at once to feed 


them and lead them on to the worship of 
God,’ 


In 1503 Colet was made Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and devoted himself to 
working a complete change in the 
system of religious instruction in 
use. He preached regularly, and 
preached straight from the Scrip- 
tures themselves. His maxim was, 
‘Keep to the Bibleand the Apostles’ 
Creed, and let divines, if they like, 
dispute about the rest.’ Colet’s im- 
mense wealth was bestowed on ob- 
jects of public advantage, of which 
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his famous school, for which Lilly 
wrote his Latin Grammar, and 
Erasmus composed some elemen- 
tary works, is a conspicuous exam- 

le. It is matter of congratulation 
to the public for whose benefit the 
foundation of St. Paul’s School 
was intended, that the large es- 
tates left by Colet to the Mercers’ 
Company for its support, are still 
sufficient to render it possible to 
maintain the full roll of scholars— 
one hundred and fifty-three, accord- 
ing to the number of the miraculous 
draught of fishes—originally deter- 
mined by him. 

The revenues of the old cathedral 
would seem to have been enormous, 
and the number of separate chantries 
founded to pray specially for indi- 
vidual persons deceased is amazing. 
Besides there were strong iron boxes 
to receive casual oblations, the yield 
of which was considerable. The 
proceeds of one. under the great 
northern cross, in the month of May 
1344, amounted to 5ol. besides 
broken money, which at this rate 
would amount to 6ool, a year, equi- 
valent to 9,00ol, of present money. 
The catalogue of reliques preserved 
in old St. Paul’s is naturally a long 
one, and contains some articles of 
high importance. Of the actual 
fabric of the church of Norman 
and Plantagenet times, we are driven 
to learn from the accounts drawn 
up before the great fire which de- 
stroyed it. At first the expense of 
building was borne by the bishops, 
who gradually withdrew from a 
close connection with the cathedral; 
but during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don, like St. Peter’s at Rome, was 
continued and supported by the 
extensive issue of indulgences. In 
1315, the fabric was declared 
complete. There was a lofty spire 
with a ball and cross at the top. An 
octagonal chapter-house stood in a 
fine cloister on the south side of the 
church. The famous Paul’s Cross 
was at the north-east corner of the 
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main building, and from an early 
period was the scene of preachings 
from a regular pulpit provided for 
the purpose. 


Paul’s Cross was the pulpit not only of 
the cathedral; it might almost be said, as 
preaching became more popular, and began 
more and more to rule the public mind, to 
have become that of the Church of Eng- 
land. The most distinguished ecclesiastics, 
especially from the universities, were sum- 
moned to preach before the Court (for the 
Court sometimes attended) and the city of 
London. Nobles vied with each other in 
giving hospitalities to those strangers. The 
mayor and aldermen (this was at a later 
period) were required to provide ‘sweet and 
convenient lodgings for them, with fire, 
candles, and all other necessaries.’ Ex- 
cepting the king and his retinue, who had 
a covered gallery, the congregation, even 
the mayor and aldermen, stood in the open 

i Paul’s Cross was not only the 
great scene for the display of eloquence by 
distinguished preachers; it was that of 
many public acts, some relating to ecclesi- 
astical affairs, some of mingled cast, some 
simply political. Here papal bulls were 
promulgated ; here excommunications were 
thundered out ; here sinners of high posi- 
tion did penance ; here heretics knelt and 
read their recantations, or, if. obstinate, 
were marched off to Smithfield. Paul's 
Cross was never darkened by the smoke 
of human sacrifice. Here miserable men 
and women suspected of witchcraft, con- 
fessed their wicked dealings; here, as we 
shall see hereafter, great impostures were 
exposed, and strange frauds unveiled in 
the face of day. 


Fresh characters now appear, and 
fresh scenes are now enacted on 
what may be, without profaneness, 
termed the stage of St. Paul’s. 
Among them we have in succession 
the marriage of Prince Arthur and 
Katharine—the Pope’s condemna- 
tion of Luther, published with great 
state by Cardinal Wolsey—the so- 
lemn burning of the English Bible; 
and then, under altered manage- 
ment, the exposure at Paul’s Cross 
of the wretched nun of Kent—the 
preaching from the same spot of the 
royal supremacy—and Latimer de- 
nouncing the vices of the clergy, 
and the errors of Rome—and so 
the curtain drops on the reign of 


Henry VIII. 
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With Edward VI. the work of 
the Reformation began in good 
earnest. The images were pulled 
down in the cathedral, the Litany 
was chanted, and the Epistle and 
Gospel were read in English. St. 
Paul’s was not connected with any 
establishment of monks. Its reve- 
nues, therefore, had not suffered in 
the suppression of the monasteries ; 
but now the obits and chantries 
were taken away—there were to be 
no more prayers for the dead—and 
the estates left for their support 
were seized by the crown. The 
accumulated treasure of plate, 
jewels, vestments, church furniture 
and decorations, was swept away. 
Still may be seen in the Spanish 
cathedrals of Valentia and Sara- 
gossa a small portion of the spoil of 
Romish paraphernalia from old St. 
Paul’s. A very modest equipment 
only was suffered to remain for the 
necessary use of the reformed ser- 
vices. ‘The rest was dissipated ; 
and the archeologist, curiously en- 
thusiastic in ecclesiastic wares, can 
only sigh over the dispersion of a 
collection which would have consti- 
tuted in itself a medieval court 
grander than any Great Exhibition 
has seen, and which would now fetch 
fabulous prices in Wardour Street, 
Soho. Nor was the actual fabric 
spared in the blind violence of re- 
volutionary zeal. To build old 
Somerset House, the Protector 
pulled down the cloisters and car- 
ried off the materials to the Strand. 
Processions in the streets were for- 
bidden ; the ‘ sacrament of the altar 
was pulled down;’ and Boniier, for 
preaching from Paul’s Cross the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, was 
sent to the Tower, and deprived of 
the bishopric of London. 

Ridley succeeded Bonner, and 
before he would enter the choir he 
ordered the lights, still left burning 
on the altar, to be extinguished ; 
and before long the table took the 
place of the altar. And here occurs 
a fine passage, which we must ex- 
tract : 
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On Allhallows day began the book of 
the new service at St. Paul’s, that beautiful 
liturgy which had gradually grown into 
its present form, and was now, if not abso- 
lutely, nearly complete. That liturgy has 
ever since, for above three centuries—with 
one brief and immediate interruption, 
another at a later period—been read in 
all our churches: that liturgy, with some 
few imperfections, (and what human com- 
position is without imperfections?) the 
best model of pure, fervent, simple devo- 
tion, the distillation, as it were, and con- 
centration of all the orisons which have 
been uttered in the name of Christ, since 
the first days of the Gospel: that liturgy 
which is the great example of pure ver- 
nacular English, familiar, yet always un- 
vulgar, of which but few words and phrases 
have become obsolete; which has an in- 
dwelling music which enthrals and never 
palls upon the ear, with the full living 
expression of every great Christian truth, yet 
rarely hardening into stern dogmatism; 
satisfying every need, and awakening and 
answering every Christian emotion—enter- 
ing into the heart, and, as it were, welling 
forth again from the heart; the full and 
general voice of the congregation, yet the 
peculiar utterance of each single worship- 
per. From this time our Church ceased to 
speak in a language ‘not understanded’ of 
the people, our English fully asserting its 
powers of expressing in its own words the 
most profound and awful verities of our 
religion, the most ardent aspirations of the 
soul to communion with the unseen. 


Under Mary the Romish services 
were, of course, as far as possible, 
reinstated, and from Paul’s Cross 
sounded the denunciations of the 
Reformers. The Queen’s husband 
was received in the cathedral, and 
heard mass sung by a Spaniard. 
There was also a stately reception 
of Cardinal Pole,as the papal legate; 
but St. Paul’s had to bear a more 
dreadful part in the temporary re- 
action by contributing a Bishop of 
London, and a canon, to the roll of 
Protestant martyrs. These were 
Ridley and John Rogers, the proto- 
martyr, who, after the death of 
Tyndale, had the chief superinten- 
dence of the English edition of the 
Bible printed at Antwerp. Pro- 
cessions were revived, and _ the 
burnings in Smithfield went on, and 
there was a grand celebration in 
St. Paul’s of Philip’s victory at 
St. Quentin. 
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On the accession of Elizabeth 
one sermon, of no especial note, 
was preached at Paul’s Cross, and 
then for months it was enforced, by 
authority, to a prudent silence, that 
no occasion might be given of stir- 
ring disputes. No change was 
made in the service, except that 
the Gospel and Epistle were read 
in English. Soon, however, the re- 
storations of the last reign were 
finally abolished, and the reformed 
church in London and elsewhere 
gradually asserted its hold upon the 
people. The times, however, were 
still full of danger and doubt : 


Of all difficult positions on record in 
history, few could more severely try Chris- 
tian wisdom, Christian temper, Christian 
honesty, Christian piety, than that of 
Elizabeth's bishops, especially the more 
prominent Parker, the primate, and Grindal, 
the Bishop of London. These bishops, in 
truth, were the real founders of the Church 
of England. The reforming bishops of 
Henry VIII.’s days, even those of Edward 
VI., were inquirers, searchers for truth, 
rather than men of fixed and determinate 
opinions ; Cranmer especially whose whole 
religious life was a gradual development, 
on whom new truths dawned successively, 
und whose creed was therefore in a con- 
tinual state of change, not undashed with 
doubt and with seeming contradiction. 
Elizabeth’s bishops were stedfastly, on 
reasoning conviction, determined against 
the old religion, and on certain points were 
resolute, fixed, and fully in unison in their 
new creed. 


The recollection of past persecu- 
tion had to be suppressed, and its 
examples not followed; the hope of 
a Protestant England rested on the 
single life of an unmarried queen. 
The queen herself was not yet fully 
weaned from Rome; if so disposed, 
it was doubtful whether she could 
stand alone against the Catholic 
powers of the Continent; and yet, 
without the queen, the bishops were 
powerless : 

If, then, they bowed in subjection before 
their despotic and imperious mistress—in 
the despotism of Elizabeth was their only 
safety, the only safety of their faith; none, 
too, could know better than they did how 
large a part of the nation were either stub- 
bornly adverse to what they held to be 
irrefragable truth, or hung but loosely to 
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the new opinions—can it be wondered that 
they crouched too humbly, perhaps too 
deferentially, under the queen’s protecting 
egis ? However dcubtful some of the reli- 
gious notions of Elizabeth, there was one 
article of her faith which she embraced with 
stern fervour, to which she adhered with 
unshaken fidelity—her own supremacy. 
This was her palladium, and it was theirs. 
Wisely in their own day did they submit 
to this supremacy of the Crown—wisely, 
in my judgment, as regards the life of the 
Anglican Church. This supremacy, how- 
ever it may have been overstretched by 
Elizabeth herself—abused, or attempted to 
be abused by later sovereigns—has been 
the one great guarantee for the freedom of 
the English Church. It has saved us from 
sacerdotalism in both its forms. From 
Episcopal Hildebrandism, which, through 
the school of Andrews and Laud, brought 
the whole edifice to prostrate ruin—from 
Presbyterian Hildebrandism, which ruled 
the sister kingdom with a rod of iron; and 
however congenial to, however fosteriug 
some of the best points of the Scottish 
character, made her religious annals, if 
glorious for resistance to foreign tyranny, 
a dark domestic tyranny, a sad supersti- 
tion, which refused all light, and was, in 
fact, a debasing priestly tyranny. Jn Eng- 
land the royal supremacy settled down inta 
the supremacy of law—law administered by 
ermine, not by lawn, by dispassionate judges, 
by a national court of justice, not by a 
synod of bishops and a clamorous convo- 
cation. 


The last sentence above quoted 
contains a most felicitous expression 
of the working of the doctrine of 
royal supremacy, and of the vast 
advantages enjoyed by the Church 
of England, if only rightly under- 
stood, in acknowledging no other 
earthly headship or paramount au- 
thority but that of the crown. We 
believe this to be the very corner- 
stone of its stability; and that if 
this be disturbed, the whole edifice 
will indeed be in danger of falling. 

In 1561 a flash of lightning fired 
the wooden steeple of the cathedral, 
and great damage was done to the 
whole fabric. By both parties 
in the Church the calamity was 
deemed as a divine judgment. Pil- 
kington, the puritanising Bishop of 
Durham, so interpreted it in his 
sermon preached the following 
Sunday at Paul’s Cross, and in the 
following week Dean Howell con- 
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tinued in the same sense. One 
Morwen, sometime chaplain to 
Bonner, replied in a pamphlet, and 
Pilkington rejoined in a tone of 

eat scurrility, usually calling his 
assailant ‘the scavenger.’ Such 
was the reason, and such were the 
amenities, of religious controversy 
in those days. Civiller we may 
have become in manner, but the 
polemics of the nineteenth are, per- 
haps, not more in accordance with 
reason than those of the sixteenth 
century. The body of the church 
was speedily repaired, but the 
steeple remained in ruins, and was 
in fact never re-erected. 


Meantime the desecration of the building, 
notwithstanding proclamations to the con- 
trary, continued to increase. The Eliza- 
bethan literature teems with passages which 
show to what base uses the nave and aisles 
of the cathedral were abandoned as loung- 
ing places for the idle and hungry—for 
knaves, thieves, ruffians, or women, and a 
mart for business of all kinds, even the 
lowest and most coarse. The walls were 
covered with advertisements, not always 
the most decent: it was the unrebuked 
trysting-place of both sexes, the place 
where villanies and robberies were plotted 
—where everything was bought, sold, hired, 
Shakespeare makes Falstaff buy Bardolph 
in Paul’s. Servants bought and hired there 
were proverbially no better than Bardolph. 
Dekker, in his Gull’s Hornbook, gives a 
comical detail of the gulls and kmaves 
which swarmed in all corners. Parasites 
who wanted a dinner haunted what popular 
fame had transmuted into the tomb of the 
good Duke Humphrey. There was a noble 
monument of the Beauchamps at the foot 
of the second column, at the north-east end 
of the nave. This was changed into the 
tomb of the old duke (who was buried at 
St. Alban’s), and hence the common pro- 
verb: ‘ To dine with Duke Humphrey, At 
length before the close of the century and 
of Elizabeth’s reign, Ben Jonson actually 
lays the scene in the third act of his 
Every Man out of his Humour in the 
middle aisle of St. Paul’s. 


After the fire, the first convoca- 
tion of the clergy under Elizabeth 
met in St. Paul’s, to be, however, 
adjourned to Westminster, as has 
since been the invariable practice. 
We are not surprised that the wise 
dean does not regret that his be- 
loved cathedra ‘should not be the 
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scene of the ‘sterile debates of Con- 
vocation.’ He points out how it 
has lost all its real dignity and im- 
portance, that it remains without 
authority, and it is not difficult to 
gather the amount of respect in 
which the late head of one of the 
metropolitan chapters was accus- 
tomed to hold the recent proceed- 
ings of a body of which he could 
not avoid being a member. 

The reign of James I. saw the 
incumbency of Dr. Donne as Dean 
of St. Paul’s, on whose life and con- 
nection with the cathedral Dean 
Milman fondly dwells. ‘He is the 
only dean, till a very late successor, 
who was guilty of poetry.’ 

The reign of Charles I. brings us 
to the bishopric of Laud, whose 
character is admirably drawn, and 
to the restoration of the cathedral 
by Inigo Jones. The ancient parts 
of the fabric were repaired as best 
might be, and a beautiful, but 
utterly incongruous Italian portico 
was added to the west front. 
Kent, the architect, described it 
as known to him in the plans 
and drawings of its designer as 
‘a noble portico,’ and says, ‘I 
have seen nothing in this country 
so nobly proportioned, and so 
simply splendid as this portico.’ It 
was also called by Wren ‘ an abso- 
lute piece in itself.’ The ill assorted 
union of Corinthian columns with 
the Gothic architecture of the rest 
of the building, must, however, 
have destroyed all harmony of 
effect to modern educated eyes. 
But no such criticism appears to 
have been made at the time. The 
church had been restored at a vast 
expense, and the result seems to 
have been accepted with universal 
praise and admiration. From the 
composite work in the fabric of the 
church, as renovated by Jones, 
Dean Milman draws a well turned 
comparison with the then bishop’s 
ecclesiastical views : 

On the whole, the cathedral, restored 


under the auspices of Laud, might seem to 
bear a singular similitude to the religion 
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which Laud would establish in the Church 
of England, retaining as much as would 
stand of the old medieval building, but 
putting a new face upon it. It was alto- 
gether an inharmonious and confused notion 
of conflicting elements, a compromise be- 
tween the old and the new, with services 
timidly approaching Catholicism (though 
Laud’s more obnoxious innovations do not 
seem to have been introduced into St. 
Paul’s), but rejecting their vital and obso- 
lete doctrines, and with an episcopal pope- 
dom at Lambeth, not at Rome. 


The glories of the restored fabric 
were not for long. Under the 
puritanical sway of the Common- 
wealth it fell on dark and evil days. 
If it would have paid to destroy it, 
destroyed it would have been. As 
it was, 17,0001. remaining out of 
the subscription for the repairs was 
otherwise appropriated, and the 
scaffolding round the tower was 
assigned to cover the arrears of pay 
due to Colonel Jephson’s regiment. 
A strange story is mentioned that 
Cromwell had determined to sell 
the building to the Jews, a project 
not wilder than that of disposing 
in the same manner of Ireland, 
which is seriously advocated by 
Harrington in his Oceana. Paul’s 
Cross was pulled down as a rem- 
nant of Popish times. 

With the Restoration came re- 
newed care for the cathedral, and it 
was found, notwithstanding the re- 
storations of Inigo Jones, to be alto- 
gether in a state of great insecurity. 
Wren was called in to report on 
what should be done. He con- 
demned much of the old fabric for 
bad design and bad workmanship, 
and at this early stage proposed, 
instead of a spire, ‘a rotunda bear- 
ing a cupola, and then ending in a 
lantern,’ to cover the centre of the 
church, which was to be rendered 
more spacious, as ‘a very proper 
place for a large auditory,’ and thus, 
as it were, foreseeing the large 
congregations at the modern Sun- 
day evening services under the 
dome. 

While people, however, were dis- 
cussing what should be done with 


old St. Paul’s, the great fire of 
1666 stopped the debates in a very 
complete manner. The plans and 
estimates for Wren’s proposed alte- 
rations were, it seems, ordered on 
the 27th August; the fire broke 
out on the znd September, and 
nothing was left to be considered 
except total re-edification. For old 
St. Paul’s and its monumental con- 
tents there might be some regrets, 
but it was not a specimen of the 
finest sort of an English cathedral. 
nor were its tombs numerous or 
distinguished. John of Gaunt was 
the only royalty interred there, and 
lay with no king or prince to bear 
him company. Sir Nicolas Bacon 
was there, with another chancellor, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, and Wal- 
singham, and Lilly the gramma- 
rian, and Linacre the physician, but 
the only name of great fame was 
that of Sir Philip Sidney. 

To the stranger entering London 
from any side, or crossing any of 
its bridges, or standing on the deck 
of one of the many steam-driven 
boats which pass to and fro on its 
river highway, the fabric which 
Wren’s genius raised on the site of 
the older cathedral, is always the 
object of the most admiring re- 
gards. Seen from the distant ter- 
race of Sydenham, under a clear 
sky, or looming vast through near 
surrounding fog, it is ever beautiful 
and grand. It is, perhaps, the only 
public building in the metropolis 
of which the Londoner can be 
thoroughly proud, and which can 
take facile precedence of those of 
any other capital. 

The rebuilding was undertaken as 
a national work. In_ 1673, letters 
patent under the great seal were 
issued for the erection of a new 
cathedral, according to the design of 
‘Dr. Christopher Wren, Surveyor 
General of our Works and Buildings.’ 
It was addressed to the Lord Mayor, 
the Archbishops, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to the Bishop of London and 
other Bishops, and to all the great 
Officers of State, to the Judges, 
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and to the Dean and Residentiaries 
of St. Paul’s, who were appointed 
Commissioners to carry out the 
work. The cost was to be partly 
defrayed by private subscriptions, 
but was chiefly met by a duty on 
coals granted to the City of Lon- 
don for the purpose—an equitable 
tax enough—though, as the Dean 
quaintly remarks: ‘the coal had its 
revenge on the public buildings, es- 
pecially on St. Paul’s, by the damage 
which it did and still does by its 
smoke.’ 

The occasion was signal; an era 
in the history of metropolitan archi- 
tecture. It is well that Wren was 
on the spot ready to meet it; but 
not so well that he was prevented 
from giving full play to all the re- 
sources of his transcendent powers, 
either in the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s, or in the general improve- 
ment of the city after its destruction 
by the great fire—an opportunity 
lost and never to recur again. 

Of the fabric as actually com- 
pleted, Mr. Fergusson writes— It 
will hardly be disputed that the ex- 
terior of St. Paul’s surpasses in 
beauty of design all the other ex- 
amples of the same class that have 
yet been carried out: and whether 
seen from a distance or near, it 1s— 
externally at least—one of the 
grandest and most beautiful churches 
of Europe.’ Internally it is not 
what Wren designed it to be; for as 
has been the fortune of other great 
men—and as was especially the case 
of Michael Angelo in his grand work 
of St. Peter’s—he was thwarted 
by the jealousy and intrigues of in- 
feriors, and had to submit to their 
stupid and ignorant interference. 

Wren had never seen St. Peter’s, 
but as has been already mentioned, 
the idea of surmounting St. Paul’s 
with a magnificent cupola -had oc- 
curred to him when first consulted 
on the matter. His original design 





was in the form of a Greek cross, 
and the model prepared for it is now 
deposited in the South Kensington 
Museum ; but there is no cause for 
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regret that it was afterwards altered 
to a Latin cross; and, as far as the 
exterior is concerned, the design 
finally employed by Wren must be 
considered finer than that shown in 
the model. 

In thirty-five years the new build- 
ing was completed, and this during 
the episcopacy of one Bishop of 
London, and at a cost of 736,000l. 

Wren, in his later years, was not 
permitted to indulge without moles- 
tation in the greatest triumph of his 
skill. Unreasonable complaints were 
made of the slow progress of his 
work, which was alleged to have 
been delayed for his private advan- 
tage. The heavy iron railing round 
St. Paul’s was erected by the com- 
missioners against the protestations 
of the architect. It has no beauty 
of its own, and serves to conceal 
much of the lower part of the 
building. The decoration of the in- 
terior of the cupola was taken out 
of his hands (he wanted mosaic) 
and, against his wishes, entrusted 
to Sir James Thornhill, whose work 
only tends to destroy all effect of 
space and elevation; and does not 
harmonise with the architectural 
lines of the structure. The stone 
balustrade also along the top of the 
church was forced upon Wren, who 
declared emphatically against it, but 
was compelled to submit. Finally, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age, 
when still in full vigour, he was dis- 
missed from office. 

To this period belong the names 
of three Deans of St. Paul’s, which 
still sound familiar, although their 
works are now little read. Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, and Sherlock occupied 
some space in their own day, and are 
by no means forgotten; and to Til- 
lotson Dean Milman offers a tribute 
of the highest praise ‘as almost the 
father of true religious toleration.’ 
He adds : 


The fame of Tillotson as a divine and as 
a writer of English prose has been long on 
the wane, yet in both Tillotson made an 
epoch. For a long period religion in Eng- 
land had been a conflict of passions. The 
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passion of Puritanism had triumphed, but 
its triumph had led to anarchy; the High 
Church passion then was in the ascendant, 
and in its vengeance was striving to trample 
out the undying embers of Puritanism, and 
both these old antagonists were vying with 
each other in mortal strife with the passion 
of invading Romanism. Worse than all, 
there was a passion dominant in the court 
of Charles II. for the most reckless pro- 
fligacy, which, long prevalent in practice, 
had now begun to form itself into a theory 
hostile to all religion. Tillotson seated 
himself, unimpassioned and with perfect 
self-possession, in the midst of all this fray. 
He did not absolutely decline all contro- 
versy (one, indeed, was inevitable). Dis- 
tinct, unhesitating, unwavering in his re- 
pudiation of all Roman tenets, Tillotson 
maintained even towards Rome a calm, 
grave, argumentative tone, unusual in those 
times. Tillotson had the ambition of estab- 
lishing in the weary, worn-out, distracted, 
perplexed mind and heart of England a 
Christianity of calm reason, of plain, prac- 
tical English good sense. It was a pious, 
a noble attempt, and met with only partial 
success; success perhaps greater after his 
death than during his lifetime. Success he 
must undoubtedly have met with, for in his 
day no preacher was so popular as Tillot- 
son; but beyond the sphere of his imme- 
diate influence, the court, which now 
assumed a character of dignified decency 
in Queen Mary, might seem to display 
the high ideal of Tillotson’s Christianity. 
The Dutch Calvinism of William, who 
was fully occupied in war and state affairs, 
was quiescent and unobtrusive. The High 
Church passions, if tamed and quelled to 
a certain extent, did not repress altogether 
their sullen animosity. To some, Tillotson 
--profoundly religious, unimpeachable as 
to his belief in all the great truths of 
Christianity, but looking to the fruits 
rather than the dogmas of the gospel— 
guilty of candour, of hearing both sides of 
a question, and dwelling, if not exclusively 
at least chiefly, on the Christian life—the 
sober, unexcited, Christian life—was Arian, 
Socinian, Deist, Atheist. 


In the middle of the last century 
a very great name in English theo- 
logy was connected with the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, when for sixteen years 
it was occupied by Butler, to whom 
his recent successor gives palmary 
commendation, as one of whom that 
place may well be proud, as well as 
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the Church and philosophic litera- 
ture of England. A list of bishops 
in the latter half of this century, 
otherwise of no especial distinction, 
closes with Lowth and Porteous, 
the latter dwelling in the personal 
memory of Dean Milman, from his 
youthful recollections of a voice of 
singular beauty of tone, and classed 
by him with the voices of Mrs. 
Jordan, Madlle. Mars and William 
Wilberforce. 

Returning, in conclusion, to the 
fabric itself and its present contents, 
the remainder of the ‘ Annals’ must 
be very briefly noticed. St. Paul’s 
has received within the last three 
generations, many of our illustrious 
dead. Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
the first of a long line of artists. 
Nelson and Wellington sleep there 
with many other gallant sailors and 
soldiers of England. Dr. Johnson 
is there, but only in effigy. The 
statue of Howard the philanthropist 
was the first erected within the 
cathedral. It cannot, however, be 
said in general that the sculptures 
erected by Parliament in honour of 
distinguished public servants, or by 
the admiration of private friends, 
are worthy of the building in which 
they are placed; and we may turn 
with more satisfaction to the efforts © 
recently made and still in progress 
to render the arrangementsand orna- 
ments of the interior more congruous 
with its glorious architecture and 
sacred objects. 

We would call particular atten- 
tion to the statement drawn up by 
Mr. Penrose, the present surveyor to 
the fabric, explaining the general 
scheme for the decoration and com- 
pletion of the interior, and contained 
inthe appendix to thepresent volume. 
All will sympathise with what is 
being done to make the cathedral 
what it should be, and some may 
perhaps be induced to give sub- 
stantial help to the good work. 








WILLIAM MORRIS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


A LETTER FROM A HERMITAGE. 


O my mind the yellowing falling 
leaves of October are not, as 
they are to many minds, utterly 
mournful. The sharp autumnal 
frost, which sweeps away the gar- 
niture of summer, discloses the 
treasures of winter. Behind her 
leafy veil Nature has been hard at 
work. Through the animation of 
spring, through the gaiety of sum- 
mer, she has felt dimly that the 
cold airs and the dark days of 
December would surely come, and 
the prudent housewife has not 
wasted her substance, like a spend- 
thrift, in riotous living. Her rustic 
granaries are prepared, and now in 
October, as the leaves fall away, as 
the curtain draws up, we see that 
they are filled to overflowing. The 
hawthorn, the holly, and the rowan 
are brilliant with berries. Dark 
rich grape-like clusters weigh down 
the elder bushes. In the stillest 
days the uncupped acorns fall in 
showers, and beneath the chestnut 
and walnut trees the ripe nuts 
litter the grass. Night and morn- 
ing the field-mice and the squirrels 
are busy among the fallen fruit— 
for they know that winter is near. 
Yet, even to the most cheerful 
minds, a pensive sentiment lingers 
about the autumnal days, and this 
is the prevailing sentiment of the 
works which Mr. Morris has 
written. True sorrow is sharply 
bitter; but there is a mood of mind 
which is sorrowful in form, and yet 
in substance is hardlyso. It is the 
mood of the man who recognises 
the tragic conditions and limita- 
tions of human life, but who recog- 
nises them as inevitable, universal, 
not to be subdued nor escaped from, 
but to be accepted and made the 
best of. This is the key-note of 
Jason and The Earthly Paradise. 
Jason, in the flush of his trium- 
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phant youth, hears afar off the 
inevitable ‘ Vale’: 


But thought when sixty years are gone, at 
most, 

Then must all pleasure and all pain be lost; 

Although my name, indeed, be cast about 

From hall to temple, amid song and shout ; 

So let me now be merry with the rest. 


And the song of the sleepless 
Hesperides bears the same burden: 


Neither from us shall wisdom go 

To fill the hungering hearts of men, 
Lest to them three score years and ten 
Come but to seem a little day, 

Once given, taken soon away. 

Nay rather let them find their life 
Bitter and sweet, fulfilled of strife, 
Restless with hope, vain with regret, 
Trembling with fear, most strangely set 
"Twixt memory and forgetfulness ; 

So more shall joy be, troubles less, 
And surely when all this is past, 
They shall not want their rest at last. 


And the testimony of history is the 
same : 





Thus in the middle of the square, 

In the hot sun and summer air, 

The snow drift and the driving rain, 
That image stood, with little pain, 

For twice a hundred years and.ten ; 
While many a band of striving men 
Were driven betwixt woe and mirth 
Swiftly across the weary earth 

From nothing unto dark nothing; 

And many an emperor and king, 

Passing with glory or with shame, 

Left little record of his name, 

And no remembrances of the face 

Once watched with awe for gifts or grace. 
Fear little then, I counsel you, 

What any son of man can do; 

Because a log of wood will last 

While many a life of man goes past, 

And all is over in short space. 


Nor can Love itself escape the com- 
mon universal law,—as is thus 
exquisitely set forth : 
Love while ye may; if twain grow into one 
"Tis for a little while ; the time goes by; 
No hatred ’twixt the pair of friends doth lie, 
No troubles break their hearts—and yet and 
yet— 
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How could it be? we strove not to forget ; 

Rather in vain to that old time we clung, 

Its hopes and wishes round our hearts we 
hung, 

We played old parts, we used old names— 
in vain, 

We go our ways, and twain once more are 
twain; 

Let pass—at latest when we came to die 

Thus shall the fashion of the world go by. 


But these, while still at brightest love's 
flame burned, 
Were glad indeed, as towards Seriphos 
turned ae 
Bright shone their gilded prow against the 
sun. 

This acquiescent mood of mind, 
this unhopeful submission to an 
inevitable doom, has little in com- 
mon with the devout submission of 
the believer who holds that in 
Christ he subdues death, and in- 
herits a life in heaven, which is the 
reward of that victory. Yet one 
does not require to be like Keats, 
‘a Greek himself,’ nor like Morris, 
a true interpreter of the antique, 
to understand the feeling; for, 
though specifically Greek and 
Pagan, the mood is human. It 
found, however, its noblest and 
most characteristic expression in 
the tragic poetry of the Greeks. 

‘It cannot be denied,’ Mr. Arnold 
observes, ‘that the Greek tragic 
forms, although not the only pos- 
sible tragic forms, satisfy in the 
most perfect manner, some of the 
most urgent demands of the human 
spirit. If, on the one hand, the 
human spirit demands variety and 
the widest possible range, it equally 
demands, on the other hand, depth 
and concentration in its impres- 
sions. Powerful thought and emo- 
tion, flowing in strongly marked 
channels, make a stronger impres- 
sion: this is the reason why a 
metrical form is a more effective 
vehicle for them than prose: in 
prose there is more freedom, but, 
in the metrical form, the very limit 
gives a sense precision and em- 
phasis. This sense of emphatic 
distinctness in our impressions 
rises, as the thought and emotion 
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swell higher and higher, without 
overflowing their boundaries, to a 
lofty sense of the mastery of the 
human spirit over its own stormiest 
agitations; and this, again, con- 
ducts us to a state of feeling which 
it is the highest. aim of tragedy to 
produce, to a sentiment of sublime 
acquiescence in the course of fate, 
and in the dispensations of human 
life.’ 

Mr. Arnold in Merope attempted 
to reproduce these forms. Merope 
was a failure, as every poem must 
be where the author forgets that it 
is the wide human feeling, and not 
the local (Greek or other) expres- 
sion which is the permanent thing. 
And the failure in Merope was more 
conspicuous for two reasons: (1), 
by reason of the severity of the 
form, and (2) by reason of its 
unsuitableness to the artistic tem- 
perament of the author. ‘ Powerful 
thought and emotion flowing in 
strongly marked channels make a 
stronger impression: ’ which is 
true: but then the deep lines and 
furrows must be filled. A mere 
rivulet flowing through a gigantic 
arch does not produce a strong im- 
pression; a rivulet and a slight 
rustic arch, being more in keeping, 
produce a much stronger. And, 
moreover, this classic severity of 
form .was quite unsuited to Mr. 
Arnold’s genius. Mr. Arnold, if 
one of the most sensitive, flexible, 
and tender, is at the same time one 
of the most fitful and wayward of 
critics. The necessity of adhering 
closely to a rigid model must have 
been a veritable bondage to a man 
whose own excellence and whose 
estimate of excellence in others 
depends so entirely upon the mood 
of the moment. 

Mr. Morris on the other hand 
has been comparatively successful 
in his presentation of Greek life and 
feeling. Careless of the Greek form 
he has striven to reproduce the 
Greek sentiment. Mr. Arnold se- 
lected what may be called a purely 
R2 
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human incident or situation, and 
yet he failed to throw any true 
living interest into it or around it. 
He was muzzled, his hands were 
tied. Whereas Mr. Morris tra- 
verses in the most unreserved way, 
with a most audacious simplicity, 
the whole field of Greek life and 
belief—gods and goddessesincluded, 
—and yet he never fails to pleaseand 
entertain. The Greek sentiment fits 
naturally into his mind, and it con- 
stantly manifests itself in the most 
quaint, informal, unexpected ways. 
His imagination clothes the dry 
bones of the Greek mythology— 
how dry become to most of us, 
Heaven only knows—as a Greek 
poet might have clothed them. 

In Mr. Morris’s treatment of the 
antique supernatural—as, for in- 
stance, in the narrative of Jove’s 
visit to Danae—there is a union of 
delicate suggestion and clearly 
defined form, which is very effec- 
tive. The interest of the story is 
substantially human; but the gods 
yet mix with men. It was a time, 
in his own words, 

When man might hope to see 
Some earthly image of Divinity, 
And yet not die, but strengthened by the 
sight, 
Cast fear away, and go from might to might, 
Until to godlike life, though short, he came 
Amidst all losses winning hope of fame, 
Nor losing joy the while his life should’dure, 
For that at least his valiant strife made sure, 
That still in place of dreamy, youthful hope, 
With slow decay and certain death could 
cope. 


That outworn Greek fable comes 
somehow fresh and vivid from his 
pen. There are not many touches, 
as it seems to me, characteristically 
modern. It is not an alien who 
composes these Pagan stories—it is 
a denizen of the world, as it then 
existed, and who sees no difficulty 
in the Immortals coming down and 
holding intercourse with mortals. 
For, as they issue from his imagi- 
nation, the radiance, the effulgence 
of an immortal manhood is all that 
distinguishes taem from men, A 
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fine Olympian air may move the 
curls of the apparent god, yet at 
best they are only men and women, 
with a daintier step, with a grander 
air. Venus and Juno are not 
further apart from Psyche and 
Alcestis than the fine ladies of the 
court of Versailles in its palmy 
days were from the peasant women 
of France. 

The introduction of the Immortals 
into his story by Mr. Morris is 
always managed with a subtle sense 
of propriety, and the ladies, in par- 
ticular, come and go like the dain- 
tiest of coquettes. Some slight na- 
tural touch too is commonly added, 
which adds to the credibility of 
the manifestation,—as when, before 
the Centaur appears, the awe-struck 
messenger hears the sound of echo- 
ing hoofs through the greenwood. 
The sturdy boy listens at night to 
the hunting of Diana : ' 


But in the night time once did Jason wake, 

And seem to see the moonlit branches shake 

With huge unwonted clamour of the chase: 

Then up hesprung, but ere he went one pace 

Unto the cave’s mouth, Cheiron raised his 
arm 

And drew him back and said: ‘Surely no 
charm 

Thou hast, my son, against Diana’s sight 

Who over Pelion goes abroad this night.’ 


Then Jason lay and trembled, while the 


sound 
Grew louder through the moonlit woods 
around, 


And died off slowly, going toward the sea 
Leaving the fern owl wailing mournfully. 


Juno comes as a maid with girt-up 
gown and sandalled feet : 


Thereafter wandering lonely did he meet 

A maid with girt-up gown and sandalled feet, 
Who joyously through flowering grass did go, 
Holding within her hand an unstrung bow: 
And setting eyes on her he thought indeed 
This must be she that made Acton bleed; 
For certes ere that day he had not seen 
Within that wild, one made so like a queen. 


Then Jason fell a-trembling, and to him 
Thetall green stems grew wavering and dim; 
And when a fresh gust of the morning breeze 
Came murmuring along the forest trees, 
And woke him as from dreaming, all alone 
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He stood, and with no farewell she was gone 
Leaving no traces of her dainty feet: 
But through the leaves ambrosial odours 
sweet 
Yet floated as he turned to leave the place. 


Apollo leaves Admetus on the hill- 
side : 


He ceased, but ere the golden tongue was 
still, 
An odorous mist had stolen up the hill, 
And to Admetus first the god grew dim, 
And then was but a lovely voice to him, 
And then at last the sun had sunk to rest 
And a fresh wind blew lightly from the west, 
Over the hill top, and no soul was there ; 
But the sad dying autumn field flowers fair, 
Rustled dry leaves about the windy place 
Where even now had been the godlike face, 
And in their midst the brass-bound quiver 
lay. 


The fays quit the bedside of the 
new-born Ogier : 


She turned, and even as they came they 
passed 

From out the place, and reached the gate 
at last 

That oped before their feet, and speedily 

They gained the edges of the murmuring sea, 

And as they stood in silence, gazing there 

Out to the west, they vanished into air. 

I know not how, nor whereto they returned. 


The most perfect of all the stories 
is that of Cupid and Psyche, and 
each of the characters is delineated 
with delicate skill. Cupid is sent 
by his mother to undo the too beau- 
tiful Psyche. This is how they 
meet for the first time: 


So soon the rustle of his wings ’gan stir 
Her looser folds of raiment, and the hair 
Spread wide upon the grass and daisies fair, 
As Love cast down his eyes with a half 
smile, 
Godlike and cruel: that faded in a while, 
And long he stood abore her hidden eyes 
With red lips parted in a god’s surprise, 
Then very Love knelt down beside the maid 
And on her breast a hand unfelt he Jaid, 
And drew the gown from off her little feet, 
And set his fair cheek to her shoulder sweet, 
And kissed her lips that knew of no love yet, 
And wondered if his heart would e’er forget 
The perfect arm that o’er her body lay. 


Psyche is the very soul of love 
Fair were they, and each seemed a glorious 


queen, 
With all that wondrous daintiness beseen, 
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Sut Psyche clad in gown of dusky blue 
Little adorned, with deep grey eyes that 
knew 
The hidden marvels of Love's holy fire, 
Seemed like the soul of innocent desire 
Shut from the mocking world. 


And the sweet, cruel goddess who 
pursues her is pitilessly fair : 


But while beneath the many moving feet 

The small crushed flowers sent up their 
odours sweet, 

Above sat Venus, calm and very fair, 

Her white limbs bared of all her golden hair, 

Into her heart all wrath cast back again, 

As on the terror and the helpless pain 

She gazed with gentle eyes, and unmoved 
smile : 

Such as in Cyprus, the fair blossomed isle, 

When on the altar in the summer night 

They pile the roses up for her delight, 

Men see within their hearts, and long that 
they 

Unto her very body there might pray: 


But she being gone, one mome nt pensiv ely 

The goddess did the distant hills behold, 

Then bade her girls bind up her hair of gold, 

And veil her breast, the very forge of love, 

With raiment that no earthly shuttle wove, 

And ’gainst the hard earth arm her lovely 
feet ; 

Then she went forth, some shepherd king to 
meet 

Deep in the hollow of a shaded vale, 

To make his woes a long enduring tale. 


All this is eminently subtle, 
graceful, and suggestive ; but it is 
clear that in nearly the whole of 
these representations much of the 
effect is due to the patient skill 
with which true and simple natural 
surroundings are associated with 
‘the fair humanities of old religion.’ 

There is, it may be, ‘a modern 
touch’ sometimes observable in the 
manner of treatment,—the bare out- 
line of the old story is retained, but 
it is so treated as to suggest some- 
thing more than was in the mind of 
the first story-teller. Thus in the 
race of Atalanta the cold swift- 
footed virgin is ultimately defeated 
through her eagerness to possess 
the coveted golden apples ; but Mr. 
Morris subtly indicates another 
cause of defeat—she has gathered 
the apples and is nearing the goal 
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when she succumbs to love. Love 
is the victor: 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 
Once more, an unblest woful victory— 
And yet—and yet—why does her breath 

begin 
To fail her, and her feet drag heavily ? 
Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 
The goal is? Why do her grey eyes grow 
dim ? 
Why do those tremors run through every 
limb ? 
She spreads her arms abroad some stay 
to find 

Else must she fall, indeed, and findeth this, 
A strong man’s arms about her body twined. 
Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 
So wrapped she is in new unbroken bliss ; 
Made happy that the foe the prize hath won, 
She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 

Notwithstanding the unquestion- 
able beauty of Mr. Morris’s Greek 
studies—human and divine—it does 
not appear to me that they go far 
to support Mr. Arnold’s oft re- 
peated proposition that a modern 
poet may fitly, most fitly indeed, 
select a classic subject. ‘It will 
hardly be said, he remarks in the 
preface to the second edition of his 
poems, ‘that the European mind, 
since Voltaire, has much more 
affinity with the times of Macbeth 
than with those of (idipus. As 
moderns, it seems to me, we have 
no longer any direct affinity with 
the circumstances and feelings of 
either: as individuals, we are at- 
tracted towards this or that per- 
sonage, we have a capacity of 
imagining him, irrespective of his 
times, solely according to a law of 
personal sympathy : and those sub- 
jects for which we feel this personal 
attraction most strongly, we may 
hope to treat most successfully. 
Prometheus or Joan of Arc, Char- 
lemagne or Agamemnon —one of 
these is not really nearer to us now 
than another; each can be made 
present only by an act of poetic 
imagination; but this man’s ima- 
gination has an affinity for one of 
them, and that man’s for another. 

ow, what I maintain is that 
Macbeth is better suited for the 
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modern artist than Cidipus, and 
this simply because Macbeth be- 
longs to the modern Christian and 
(dipus to the antique Pagan world. 

ist. The impression produced up- 
on the mind by Florence is essen- 
tially different from that produced 
by Rome. I find among some notes, 
made in the former city many years 
ago, one which brings out the con- 
trast which I wish to enforce. ‘In 
the one you trace the footprints of 
a massive and barbarous people, 
whom you do not love, who have no 
living relation to you, nor the age in 
which you live, nor the people with 
whom you mix; in the other, the 
glow has not passed from the cheek, 
the lustre from the eye, the elo- 
quence from the lip; this great 
Tuscan republic once formed a part 
of our modern European polity : 
she spoke to men as we have been 
taught to speak, her poets, her 
students, her artists, came into di- 
rect contact with ourselves, and 
with that society which they were 
commissioned to form, and which 
we are privileged to protect. Ho- 
ratius,and the battles of the Scipios, 
and the death of Cesar, are classical 
tales which the schoolboy may con- 
strue; the contemporaries of the 
Albizzi are still represented in our 
practical politics ; the honours which 
they conferred are still borne by our 
nobility ; the wars they ws aged still 
influence the territorial distribution 
of European power. The frigid Ro- 
man could not appreciate the cul- 
ture of our social, the large freedom 
of our intellectual, the wise re- 
straints of our spiritual life; while 
for many of the ideas, which gave it 
a peculiar and characteristic value, 
modern society is indebted to the 
free republics of Italy.’ 

2nd. Even more marked than the 
contrast of political sentiment is the 
contrast of spiritual tone—the con- 
trast between the calmness of the 


ancient world and the agitation of 


men who have exchanged a limited 
but exquisite and majesticsimplicity 
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of motive and expression for the bur- 
den of spiritual life, and the guid- 
ance of illimitable needs. I dwelt 
fully on this aspect of the contrast 
in an article published in this Ma- 
gazine in 1866 (The Laws’ and 
Functions of Criticism) and it is 
unnecessary to repeat now what I 
said then; but to my mind the 
poems of Mr. Arnold, as well as of 
Mr. Morris, supply conclusive proof 
that ‘ the modern European mind 
since Voltaire has more affinity with 
the times of Macbeth than with 
those of Cidipus.” None of Mr. 
Arnold’s Greek stories come so 
near to us as his T'ristram and Isuelt, 
the most perfect of his earlier poems ; 
and in his latest there isa warmth of 
sentiment and of colouring when he 
portrays,— 
Some grey crusading knight austere 
Who bore Saint Louis company 
Who came home hurt to death and here 
Landed to die: 
Some youthful troubadour whose tongue 
Fill’'d Europe once with his love-pain, 
Who here outwearied sunk, and sung 
His dying strain ; 
Some girl who here from castle-bower, 
With furtive step and cheek of flame, 
‘Twixt myrile-hedges all in flower 
By moonlight came 
To meet her pirate-lover’s ship 
And from the wave-kiss’d marble stair 
Beckon’d him on, with quivering lip 
And unbound hair ;— 
which we miss when he is engaged 
with the heroes and philosophers of 
the pagan world. One moiety of 
The Earthly Paradise is occupied 
with medieval legend, the other 
with Greek fable. I have spoken 
highly of Mr. Morris’s Greek stories ; 
yet it is impossible not to feel that, 
exquisite though they are, they lie 
in many respects apart from us; that 
there is a fancifulness even in their 
sorrow (sorrow being, as Arthur 
Hallam once said, the deepest thing 
in our nature) which prevents them 
from appealing to our profoundest 
sympathies. In his Scandinavian, 
on the other hand, we feel that we 
are dealing with our own ancestors, 
and that there is to usa rootof reality 
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even in their most grotesque super- 
stitions. These superstitions are the 
outcome of the northern imagina- 
tion, and we acknowledge that there 
is an affinity between them and our- 
selves ; that they are the rudimen- 
tary beginnings of our own spiritual 
life—the seed from which this har- 
vest has sprung. I conclude, there- 

fore, that,-in so far as ‘affinity of 
mind’ is concerned, Macbeth, nay, 

even the Arthurian romance, the 

Scandinavian mythology, are better 

adapted for modern European treat- 

ment than Cidipus, Prometheus, or 

the most picturesque ‘bits’ of an- 

tique fable. 

But, after all, whatsoever he 
treats, the main point is that the 
man should be a poet, and this Mr. 
Morris undoubtedly is. 

The first work of William Morris, 
The Defence of Guinevere, and other 
Poems, was dedicated to a great 
though little known artist: ‘ To 
my friend Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Painter, I dedicate these poems.’ 
The earliest work of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne bore the same 
name: ‘ Affectionately inscribed to 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti.’ Mr. Ros- 
setti’s translations from the Italian 
poets are well known to all lovers 
of poetry. They are the most truth- 
ful of transcripts, and yet manifest 
at the same time a strong imagi- 
native originality. To that work 
an announcement was appended 
which excited eager expectation: 
‘ Shortly will be published, Dante in 
Verona, and other Poems, by D. G. 
Rossetti.’ Ten years have elapsed, 
and the work is still unpublished. 
It is said that an accident befel the 
manuscript; but surely, from the 
rough drafts that Mr. Rossetti must 
possess, the poems might even yet 
be recovered and put together. 
Even in this prolific age the world 
can ill afford to lose a volume which 
would undoubtedly prove a sub- 
stantial addition to its poetic litera- 
ture. At all events, Mr. Rossetti’s 
painted works are in existence; and 
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until these are brought together, 
and publicly exhibited, the English 
lovers of art will not rightly under- 
stand that one of the most con- 
summate colourists since Titian is 
at this moment at work among us. 

Mr. Morris’s early work was not 
unfrequently incoherent and inar- 
tistic. But even the pieces that 
were most open to observation con- 
tained passages that were written 
with singular directness, simplicity, 
and sweetness. And occasionally 
the lyrics were quite in shape—that 
is to say, a single sentiment or situa- 
tion was firmly grasped, and worked 
out consistently to the finish: every 
adventitious ornament, everything 
that was not vital, being almost 
sternly rejected. 

Jason and The Earthly Paradise 
are narrative poems—stories such 
as Chaucer wrote, such as any early 
wandering minstrel or story-teller 
might have related. How far has 
Mr. Morris succeeded in this ad- 
venture? We shall, perhaps, be 
best able to consider this question 
if we consider the conditions under 
which the early narrative poets 
worked. An old minstrel or story- 
teller unconsciously obeyed some of 
the highest tenets or requirements 
of art. 

He required to attain an ex- 
ceptionally vivid conception of the 
scene and the circumstances; to 
have them visibly before his mind’s 
eye; to see them afar off, or near, 
as the story progressed. With- 
out this pictorial conception, it 
was vain to expect that in the 
rapidity of composition and narra- 
tion he could seize the picturesque 
point of view clearly, and make his 
hearers see it as he saw it. 

z. He required to cultivate a 
simple and idiomatic style—to speak 
a language that would be easily 
intelligible to a primitive audience. 

3. He required to keep the ruling 
principle or sentiment of the narra- 
tive distinctly in view ; and, conse- 
quently, to have one. 
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4. He required to avoid all ir- 
relevancies—in other words, to keep 
close to the thread of his discourse. 
Without a certain consecutiveness 
in his argument, the difficulties of 
memory would be perilously in- 
creased, 

5. Yet this consecutiveness was 
quite consistent with a certain gar- 
rulity.- He might linger over cer- 
tain unimportant and subsidiary 
links in the narrative while the next 
strong effective point was shaping 
itself in his mind—so distinctly 
that, when he came to it, he could 
instantaneously, and without hesi- 
tation, drive it home. Orators and 
public speakers know that these 
mental processes are familiar to 
every one who is in the habit of 
addressing an audience effectively 
and re adily. 

6. Simply discursive, as a rule, 
yet there were times when the min- 
strel’s craft demanded that its pro- 
fessor should be a man of true 
imaginative power. It has been 
said that the strong natural interest 
attaching to a great action, or a 
great passion, lightens the labour of 
the poet who chooses it for a theme. 
The observation is only partially 
true. Great actions and passions 
may stimulate a great writer: but 
they are apt to depress and paralyse 
aman of inferior capacity. He can- 
not breathe freely in that rare atmo- 
sphere, and he returns with eager- 
ness to the familiar life and the 
homely surroundings of the plain. 
Among these the minstrel’s path 
for the most part lay ; for the most 
part, but not invariably: he needed 
at times to use the weapons which 
the imagination alone can wield. 

7. Finally, the conditions of his 
trade made it expedient, if not im- 
perative, that he should have some 
command over poetry in its purest 
form—the occasional introduction 
of a lyric being adapted not merely 
to interrupt the monotony of nar- 
rative, but to give adequate and 
harmonious expression to certain 
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profound and excited moods of 
passion. 

Let us see now how far Mr. 
Morris’s poetry reaches this stan- 
dard,—how far it falls short of it. 

1. It has been observed by more 
than one critic that an inordinate 
love for colour characterises the 
modern poet. The charge is to some 
extent true. The love of colour may 
be carried to excess: in the painter 
who, seduced by its skin-deep splen- 
dour, neglects the true character or 
anatomy of his subject; in the poet 
who fails to seize the imaginative or 
intellectual impression which the 
scene is fitted to produce—relying 
for his effects upon verbal richness 
and alavish vocabulary. From this 
tendency Mr. Morris is singularly 
free. Bred among the pre-Ra- 
phaelites, some of his early pieces, 
it is true, were as full of colour as a 
paint-box—colour, it must be added, 
laid on somewhat at random, as 
pre-Raphaelite colour used to be. 
Here, for instance, are a few lines 
in which hardly a line escapes with- 
out its dash of paint : 





Midways of a walled garden 
In the happy poplar land 
Did an ancient castle stand 

With an old knight for a warden. 

Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its walls, and old grey stone ; 
Over which red apples shone 

At the right time of the year. 

On the bricks the green moss grew, 
Yellow lichen on the stone, 

Over which red apples shone; 

Little war that castle knew. 

Deep green water filled the moat, 
Each side had a red-brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip 

Of dew and rain; there was a boat 

Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern: it was great bliss 
For lovers to sit there and kiss 

In the hot summer noons, not seen. 


The quaintness of this is not un- 
pleasing; but as a piece of de- 
scriptive painting—as a passage by 
which the writer desires to impress 
a definitely apprehended picture 
upon the mind, it is essentially 
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crude and unsatisfactory. I have 
sometimes thought that the most 
perfect specimen of colour painting 
in our language is the well known 
verse in The Eve of St. Agnes (in 
fact, whatever Keats did always 
appears more and more miraculous 
the more the conditions under which 
it was produced are apprehended), 
in which Madeline is represented at 
prayer, the moonlight through the 
painted glass stealing across her 
face the while : 
Full on the casement shone the wintry moon 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair 
breast 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and 
boon: 
Rose bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst 
And on her hair a glory like a saint. 


This is very exquisite work; yet 
I think it may be said with truth 
that the colour of an object is that 
quality which inferior art naturally 
selects and most successfully re- 
peats, and that the higher and more 
finely imaginative the art is, the less 
will colour be depended on: the 
more will the intellectual and imagi- 
native aspects of the scene—the 
subtler and more intricate mental 
impressions—be brought into pro- 
minence. Hyperion is in this light 
a poem of a far higher order of 
merit than The Hve of St. Agnes. 
The aim of all narrative and de- 
scriptive poetry is to enable the 
reader to see clearly what is put 
before him. Sometimes, but rarely, 
the colour is vitally characteristic— 
is the fact to be noted; too com- 
monly, however, it veils and con- 
fuses what ought to be the domi- 
nant impression. Colour is the mist 
in which the unimaginative worker 
hides inaccurate detail and feeble 
drawing. 

Whatever Mr. Morris may once 
have been, he is now quite free 
from any improper or illicit love for 
paint. The descriptive passages 
are full of light and air, due, first, 
to the fact that he sees with emi- 
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nent distinctness ; and secondly, to 
the fact that the main and domi- 
nant impression is firmly and 
rapidly seized. Take, as illustrating 
what has now been said, this de- 
scription of a mountain ride at 
evening : 

So as each thought his own thoughts still 
The horse began to breast the hill, 

And still they went on higher ground, 
Until as Michael turned him round 

He saw the sunny country-side 

Spread out before him far and wide, 
Golden amid its waning green, 

Joyous with varied life unseen. 

Meanwhile from side to side of them 

The trees began their way to hem, 

As still he gazed from tree to tree, 

And when he turned back presently 

He saw before him, like a wall, 

Uncounted tree trunks dim and tall. 

Then with their melancholy sound 

The odorous spruce woods met around 
Those wayfarers, and when he turned 
Once more, far off the sunlight burned 

In star-like spots, while from o’erhead 
Dim twilight through the boughs was shed. 


Observe that in this picture (be- 
sides the general features of a sun- 
set landscape) the particular im- 
pression which the artist wishes to 
convey, the rampart-like effect of a 
belt of pines, is felicitously pre- 
sented in the lines— 


And when he turned back presently, 
He saw before him, like a wall, 
Uncounted tree trunks dim and tall. 


The pictorialness (if I may use 
the expression) is not in the words, 
which are eminently homely, but in 
the effect produced upon the mind, 
and no amount of paint could have 
made the dominant characteristic, 
the genius loci, so visible to the 
reader. 

With what patient industry, with 
what attentive and persevering de- 
votion, with what admirable exact- 
ness, Mr. Morris has studied the 
somewhat inexplicable world in 
which we live, every page of these 
books bears witness. Mere quota- 
tion is, in most cases, a plainly 
hopeless business, but I think the 
reader will thank me if, with some 
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care, I bring together a series of 
landscape sketches which, in their 
style, bave seldom been excelled. 
Take first, as specimens of minute 
observation, such lines as these : 


While on their heads fell down 
The wneupped acorn, and the long leaves 
brown. 


And while next morn the thrushes ran 
Their first course through the autumn dew, 
The gossamers did he dash through. 


The night wore away 
Mid gusts of wailing wind, the twilight grey 
Stole o’er the sea, and wrought his wondvous 
change 
Onthings unseen by night, byday not strange, 
But now half-seen and strange. 


Or in the beech-woods watch the screaming 
jay 

Shoot up betwixt the tall trunks, smooth 
and grey. 


And then, as specimens of strong 
rapid effective treatment, such pas- 
sages as follow: 


A Tuunver Storm. 


So was it as the Centaur said; for soon 

The woods grew dark, as though they knew 
no noon: 

The thunder growled about the high brown 
hills, 

And the thin wasted shining summer rills 

Grew joyful with the coming of the rain, 

And doubtfully was shifting every vane 

On the town spires, with changing gusts of 
wind ; 

Till came the storm-blast, furious and blind, 

‘Twixt gorges of the mountains, and drove 
back 

Thelight sea breeze: then waxed the heavens 
black 

Until the lightning leapt from cloud to cloud, 

With clattering thunder, and the piled up 
crowd 

Began to turn from steely blue to grey, 

And toward the sea the thunder drew away, 

Leaving the north wind blowing steadily 

The rain clouds from Olympus: while the 
sea 

Seemed mingled with the low clouds and 
the rain : 

And one might think that never now again 

The sunny grass would make a pleasant bed 

For tired limbs, and dreamy languid head 

Of sandalled nymph, fore-wearied with the 
chase. 

WINTER. 

Meanwhile the frost increased, and the thin 
snow 

From off the iron ground the wind did blow 
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And in the cold dark stream from either 

bank 

The ice stretched out; 
sank 

One bitter day, low grew the clouds and dun 

A little northward of the setting sun, 

Wherefrom, at nightfall, sprung a furious 
blast, 

That, ere the middle of the night was past, 

Brought up the: snow from some untrodden 
land, 

Joyless and sunless, where in twilight stand, 

Amid the fleeey drift with faces wan, 

Giants immovable by God or man. 


at last ere the sun 


AUTUMN. 
Therefore their latter journey to the grave 
Was like those days of later autumn-tide 
When he who in some town may chance to 
bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air, 
And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 
And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music fill, 
Sweet hopeful music, thinketh, Is this 
spring ? 
Surely the year can scarce be perishing ? 
But then he leaves the clamour of the town, 
And sees the scanty withered leaves fall 


down, 
The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden 
plot 


The dark full stream by summer long forgot, 

Thetangled hedges where, relaxed and dead, 

The twining plants their withered berries 
shed, 

And feels therewith the treachery of the sun, 

And knows the pleasant time is well nigh 
done. 


Another of the same,—the com- 
ing of Autumn : 


August had not gone by, though now was 
stored 

Inthe sweet-smelling granaries all the hoard 

Of golden corn: the land had made her gain 

And winter should howl round her doors in 
vain. 

But o'er the same fields grey nowand forlorn 

The old men sat and heard the swine-herd’s 
horn 

Far off across the stubble, when the day 

At end of harvest-tide was sad and grey ; 

And rain was in the wind’s voice as it swept 

Along the hedges where the lone quail crept 

Beneath the chattering of the restless pie. 

The fruit-hung branches moved, and sud- 
denly 

The couiiien 
grass, 

And all the year to autumn-tide did pass. 


apples smote the dewless 


Tue Frrst Hour or Nicut. 


Then forth again went Perseus soberly 
And walked along the border of the sea, 
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Upon the yellow sands where first he came 
That time that he was deemed his mother’s 
shame. 

And now was it the first hour of the night, 
Therefore within the west a yellow light 
Yet shone, though risen was the horned 

moon, 
Whose lonely cold grey beams would quench 
it soon, 
Though now her light was shining doubtfully 
On the wet sands, for low down was the sea, 
But rising, and the salt-sea wind blew strong 
And drovethe hurrying breakers swift along. 


What strikes one in these books, 
looking at them more particularly 
as studies from nature, is the trans- 
perency of the writer’s mind. It is 
a mind which reflects an object as 
water does—in a simple unosten- 
tatious inevitable way. Such a 
piece of sumptuous work as this by 
Mr. Arnold has been, it is obvious, 
elaborated word by word: 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and 
smiles ! 
As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea 
Descried at sunrise an emerying prow 
Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily 
The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the Adgean isles: 
And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber, grapes, and Chian 
wine, 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d 
in brine: 
Andknewthe intruders on his ancient home; 


The young light-hearted masters of the 
waves ; 
And snatched his rudder, and shook out 
more sail, 
And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue midland waters with the 
gales, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits, and unbent 
sails 
There, where down cloudy 
through sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. 


cliffs, 


We find little or none of this 
dainty and fastidious manipulation 
in Mr. Morris; no minutest detail, 
indeed, escapes his eye; there is 
air and light and free movement in 
his landscape, but it is the land- 
scape itself, not the colour of the 
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writer’s mind, not the felicity of 
the writer’s art, that impresses the 
reader; the poet is only the glass 
in which Nature mirrors herself. 
‘Only,’ and yet this simple reflec- 
tiveness is the last highest hardest 
achievement of consummate art. 

2. Mr. Morris’s style is charac- 
terised by eminent simpleness, and 
hence by eminent felicity. He is 
occasionally monotonous, no doubt, 
a monotony springing from a cer- 
tain primitive homeiiness of treat- 
ment and expression, which adds 
to the truthful effect, and is yet 
consistent as we have seen with the 
most brilliant pictorial effects. His 
simple Saxon, in short, is full of 
quiet fire and strength. 

3, 4, and 5. Speaking generally, 
Mr. Morris adheres closely to the 
story he is narrating. He keeps 
the motive (as the dominant impres- 
sion of a work of art is sometimes 
called) very clearly before his own 
eyes and tliose of his readers. Very 
unobtrusively the vital impulse, the 
central and governing impression 
of each piece, is seized, subduing to 
itself the subordinate incidents and 
emotions, and stamping its charac- 
ter upon the whole. He sometimes 
fails in this respect, as in the story 
of the life of Admetus, where 
the leading idea, the divine sacri- 
fice of Alcestis, is faintly and con- 
fusedly impressed upon the narra- 
tive; but this is the exception, not 
the rule. There is, moreover, a 
noticeable simplicity or naturalness 
of incident, as well as of style in 
these stories. The action and its con- 
sequences—the sequence of event— 
are conceived and carried out with 
perfect faithfulness. He can be epi- 
sodical and garrulous, but this hap- 
pens because there is a bit of history 
which needs to be told. Somebody 
was So-and-so’s grandfather, and 
if something befel Somebody, the 
audience will expect to hear all about 
it. He has, as we have seen, a fine 
eye for natural beauty ; but nature 
is not dwelt upon passionately : the 
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dawn, the night, the woodland, the 
sea, are introduced incidentally, 
and in so far only as they are re- 
quired by and explanatory of the 
narrative. If adornment come in 
easily—well and good: but notother- 
wise. An old poet saw a pair of 
lovers riding through the wood- 
land. They rode on, and as they 
rode he saw them now in the deep 
shade, now with a glint of sunshine 
reflected from the helmet of the 
knight. They met the adventures 
which befel them in the same way 
that real men and women meet the 
incidents of life—simply, inevitably. 
But the modern poet creates the 
sunshine and fashions the adven- 
ture. He has no knowledge of 
perspective ; the background en- 
croaches upon the foreground ; the 
landscape overwhelms the narra- 
tive. Among all our many poets 
there are only two who, to my 
mind, adhere unreservedly to the 
old style—W alter Scottand William 
Morris. 

6. Mr. Morris possesses an imagi- 
nation that soars easily and without 
visible effort. The most noticeable 
feature in his poetry is its limpid, 
liquid flow; but when the theme 
rises the muse rises too. Thus his 
treatment of a high heroic passage 
to which we have looked forward 
anxiously—as testing the strength 
of the writer—never or seldom dis- 
appoints us. 

Of this faculty it is needless to 
multiply illustrations. Such pas- 
sages as those describing the fight 
of the earth-born warriors : 

No man gave back a foot, no breathing space 

One took or gave within that dreadful place, 

But where the vanquished stood there was 
he slain, 

And straight the conquering arm was raised 
again 

To meet its match and in its turn to fall. 

No tide was there of fainting and recall, 

No quivering pennon o’er their heads to flit, 

Nor name nor eager shout called over it, 

No groan of pain, and no despairing cry 

—_ who knows his time has come to 

ie, 
But passionless each bore him in that fight, 
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Scarce otherwise than as a smith might 
smite ns 
On soundingiron or bright glittering brass;— 


the effect of the Circe enchant- 
ments : 


But straight with serious face the Col- 

chian maid, 

Her slender fingers on the latchet laid 

That held the silver gate, and entered in : 

Nor did those weary images of sin 

Take any heed of her as she passed by, 

But, if they met her eyes, stared listlessly, 

Like those who walk in sleep and as they 
dream 

Turn empty faces to the lightning’s gleam, 

And murmursoftly while the thunderrolls;— 


the English descent on France : 


I saw the sun, new risen o’er the land, 

Light up the shield hung side of keel on keel, 

Their sails like knights’ coats, and the points 
of steel 

Glittering from waist and castle and high top; 

And well indeed awhile my heart might stop 

As heading all the crowded van I saw, 

Huge, swelling out without a crease or flaw, 

A sail where, on the quartered blue and red, 

In silk and gold right well apparelled, 

The lilies gleamed, the thin gaunt leopards 
glared 

Out towards the land where even now there 
flared 


The dying beacons ;— 


the freezing terror of the Gorgon’s 
head : 


Then all set on him with a mighty ery, 

But with a shout.that thrilled high over 
theirs, 

He drew the head out by the snaky hairs, 

And turned on them the baleful glassy eyes ; 

Then sank to silence all that storm of cries 

And clashing arms: the tossing points that 
shone 

In the last sunbeams, went out one by one, 

As thesun left them, for each man there died, 

Een as the shepherd on the bare hill-side 

Smitten amid the grinding of the storm ; 

When, while the hare lies flat in her wet 
form, 

E’en strong men quake for fear in houses 
strong, 

And nigh the ground the lightning runs 
along. 

But upright on their feet the dead men 

stood ; 

In brow and cheek still flushed the angry 
blood ; 

This smiled, the mouth of that was open 
wide, 

The other drew the great sword from his 
side, 

All were at point to do this thing and that;— 
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the wrath of Diana against the 
maid who violates her vow: 


But as he swept away my yellow hair 

To make my shoulder and my bosom bare, 

I raised mine eyes, and shuddering could 
behold 

A shadow cast upon the bed of gold ; 


Then suddenly was quenched my hot desire 
And he untwined his arms: the moon so 
pale 
A while ago, seemed changed to blood and 
fire, 
And yet my limbs beneath me did not fail, 
And neither had I strength to ery or wail, 
But stood there helpless, bare, and shivering, 
With staring eyes still fixed upon the thing. 
Because the shade that on the bed of gold 
The changed and dreadful moon was throw- 
ing down 
Was of Diana, whom I did behold, 
With knotted hair, and shining girt-up 
gown, 
And on the high white brow, a deadly frown 
Bent upon us, who stood scarce drawing 
breath 


Striving to meet the horrible sure death ; 
No word at all the dreadful goddess said, 
But soon across my feet my lor er lay, 
And well indeed I knew that he was dead ; 
And would that I had died on that same 
day ;— 


may be accepted as fairly repre- 
senting the ease with which Mr. 
Morris can rise from almost gar- 
rulous simpleness to high imagi- 
native passion. I quoted the other 
day as illustrating the superb 
rhetoric of George Eliot, a descrip- 
tion of the last judgment: how 
much more imaginatively realistic 
are the quiet words: 


I felt as he 
Who, waking after some festivity, 
Sees a dim land, and things unspeakable, 
And comes to know at last that it is hell,— 


or the stanzas in The Proud King, 
in which the heavenly messenger 
warns the monarch that 


the day unspeakable draws nigh 
When bathed in unknown flame all things 
shall lie, 


and bids him farewell— 


Until the day when unto thee at least 

This world is gone, and an unmeasured shore 

Where all is wonderful and changed thou 
seest. 
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Elaborate presentation of cha- 
racter is not an essential condition 
of descriptive poetry; but Mr. 
Morris’s imagination manifests 
itself as visibly in this respect as in 
any. Ido not refer merely to the 
exquisite felicity with which in 
few words he can bring the charac- 
teristic personality of man or wo- 
man before the mind’s eye, as in 
the passage describing the veteran 
soldier : 

The captain of the guard, 
Grey-headed, with’ his wrinkled face and 
hard, s 
That had peered down so many a lane of 
war ; 
or in that where the youthful 
Michael is described : 
But with him was a boy, right fair, 
Grey-eyed, and yellow-haired, most like 
Unto some Michael who doth strike 
The dragon on a minster wall, 
So sweet-eyed was he, and withal 
So fearless of all things he seemed. 

I refer more particularly to the 
full-length portraits which he has 
drawn, and which show the hand 
of a fearless and subtle artist. His 
Medea seems to me to be a master- 
piece. Hers is a nature in which 
the sweet and bitter are perversely 
mixed. A rare vein of stealthy, 
seductive sweetness, and mischief, 
and treachery runs through a cha- 
racter which is never overdone, and 
which in its union of intellectual 
coolness with devouring,devastating, 
unreasoning passion, is not unlike 
that which an English historian 
with whom you are acquainted 
ascribes to Mary of Scotland. She 
uses without a blush the stealthy 
arts with which nature arms the 
weaker animals; but for love she 
can heroically dare. Love apart, 
she might fitly, as her sorceress 


kinswoman told her, 

have seen 
The fashion of the foolish world go by 
And drunk the cup of power and majesty. 


Love is the disturbing, ennobling 
element, and he casts his meshes 
ruthlessly around her strong and 
restlessly inventive nature : 
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Herewith she made an end; but while she 
spoke 

Came Love unseen, and cast his golden yoke 

About them both, and sweeter her voice 
grew, 

And softer ever, as betwixt them flew, 

With fluttering wings, the new, strong-born, 
desire ; 

And when her eyes met his grey eyes, on fire 

With that that burned her, then with sweet 
new shame 

Her fair face reddened, and there went and 
came 

Delicious tremors through her. 


Her passion bursts, ever and again, 
into triumphant music : 


*O Love!’ she said, ‘O Love! O sweet de- 
light! 

Hast thou begun to weep for me this night, 

Dost thou stretch out for me thy mighty 
hands,— 

The feared of all, the graspers of the lands? 

Come then, O Love, across the dark seas 
come 

And triumph as a king in thine own home. 

Come, king, and sit upon thy father’s seat, 

Come, conquering king, thy conqueror love 
to meet. 


But the subtle and scheming in- 
tellect is not dulled by passion; 
only in sleep does the uneasy frown 
of thought fade from her brow : 


Then wearied, on her bed she cast her down 

And strove to think: but soon the uneasy 
frown 

Faded from off her brow, her lips closed 
tight 

But now, just parted, and her fingers white 

Slackened their hold upon the coverlit, 

And o’er her face faint smiles began to flit, 

As o'er the summer pool the faint soft air; 

So instant and so kind the god was there. 


Her love, moreover, is touched by 
a wise and prescient sadness: it 
does not blind her; even in its 
birth she sees afar off the fate that 
awaits it : 


‘Upon the day thou weariest of me, 

I wish that thou mayst somewhat think of 
this, 

And ’twixt thy new-found kisses, and the 
bliss 

Of something sweeter than the old delight, 

Remember thee a little of this night 

Of marvels, and this starlit, silent place 

And these two lovers standing face to face.’ 

*O Love,’ he said, ‘by what thing shall 

I swear 

That while I live thou shalt not be less dear 

Than thou art now ?’ 
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Between Medea and Glauce there 
lies a great gulf, and the reader is 
made to understand quite clearly 
how Jason comes at length to 
weary of this passionate, pitiless, 
exacting nature, and how, with 
Glauce, pure, innocent, girlishly 
sweet, at his side, he forgets what 
Medea had done for him,—her 
heroic sacrifice, her brave and 
lofty devotion. 

7. The law of lyrical poetry (as 
Mr. Palgrave defined it in the pre- 
face to his Golden Treasury) is that 
‘each poem shall turn on some 
single thought, feeling, or situa- 
tion.’ This definition would have 
been more accurate if the words 
‘thought’ and ‘situation’ had been 
excluded ; for the lyric in its essence 
is the pure expression of feeling. 
It is absolutely essential that unity 
of feeling should be preserved ; but 
the most perfect lyrics, perhaps, are 
those where this unity is not appa- 
rent until the close—in which the 
various moods or aspects of the 
feeling are successively disclosed as 
the poem proceeds, and their inter- 
dependence are made manifest at the 
end. The discursiveness of the true 
lyric is superficial only, and leads 
finally to a truer and higher sense 
of unity than more direct treatment 
could have secured. I said lately 
of The Spanish Gypsy that its lyrics 
were laboriously artless. In that 
poem sheer intellectual force was 
the genuine thing; the discursive- 
ness was feigned. The occasional 
pause was artificial and forced ; for 
the rhetorician, unlike the poet, 
cannot afford ‘to moderate the 
pace.” He must reach the goal at 
one heat. Thus it happens that 
there is a constant strain about any 
poetry not written by poets, and 
that whenever these brilliant for- 
cible people become poetically fitful 
and wayward, they become so 
‘because they will, not because they 
must.” I do not think that the 
contrast in this respect between 
true and false lyrical feeling could 
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be made more manifest than by 
reading together the lyrics in The 
Spanish Gypsy, and those in Jason 
and The Eartlily Paradise. 

If the painful limitations of space 
and time could be overcome, it 
would be pleasant to dilate some- 
what more fully upon the excellence 
of the lyrics which Mr. Morris 
scatters through his narrative. 
Note this, however, that besides 
strict obedience to the conditions 
I have stated (pure expression of 
feeling, and discursive unity) they 
are never out of place. They 
fit into the narrative, or rather 
the narrative there and then bursts, 
as it were, into flower,—the pure 
feeling seeking form in song, and 
rising into a sweeter and rarer 
music. As illustrating what I have 
said of the general laws of lyric 
poetry, read these two entitled 
‘May’ and ‘July’ from The Earthly 
Paradise: 


May. 


O Love, this morn when the sweet night- 
ingale 
Had so long finished all he had to say, 
That thou hadst slept, and sleep had told his 
tale ; 
And ’midst a peaceful dream had stolen 


away 

In fragrant dawning of the first of May 

Didst thou see aught? didst thou hear 
voices sing 

Ere to the risen sun the bells ’gan ring ? 


For then methought the Lord of Love 

went by 

To take possession of his flowery throne 

Ringed round with maids, and youths, and 
minstrelsy ; 

A little while I sighed to find him gone, 

A little while the dawning was alone, 

And the light gathered: then I held my 
breath 

And shuddered at the sight of Eld and 
Death. 


Alas! Love passed me inthe twilight dim; 

His music hushed the wakening ousel’s 
song : 

But on these twain shone out the golden sun, 

And o’er their heads the brown bird’s tune 
was strong ; 

As shivering ‘twixt the trees they stole 
along ; 

None noted aught their noiseless passing by, 

The world had quite forgotten it must die. 
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Fair was the morn to-day, the blossoms’ 
scent 

Floated across the fresh grass, and the bees 
With low vexed song from rose to lily went, 
A gentle wind was in the heavy trees, 

And thine eyes shone with joyous memories: 
Fair was the early morn, und fair wert thou: 
And I was happy—Ah, be happy now! 


Peaceand content without us, love within, 
That hour there was, now thunder and cold 
rain, 
Have wrapped the cowering world, 
foolish sin 
And nameless pride, have made us wise in 
vain ; 
lov e! 
again 
And on new rose-buds the new sun shall 
smile 
Can we regain what we 
while ? 


and 


Ah, although the morn shall come 


have lost mean- 


Een now the west grows clear of storm 
and threat, 
But ’midst the 
die 
—Ah, he shall rise again for ages yet, 
He cannot waste his life—but thou and I— 
Who knows if next morn this felicity 
My lips may feel, or if thou still shalt live 
This seal of love renewed once more to give? 


lightning did the fair sun 


Only one other can here be quoted, 
and this from Jason is perhaps 
capable of being detached from its 
setting without much injury : 


I know a little garden close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 
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Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night 
And have one with me wandering. 

And tho’ within it no birds sing, 

And tho’ no pillared house is there, 
And tho’ the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 
And I beheld them as before. 

There comes a murmur from the shore 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea ; 

The hills whose flowers ne'er fed the bee 
The shore no ship has ever seen 

Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I ery. 

For which I ery both day and night 
For which I let slip all delight, 

That maketh me both deaf and blind, 

Careless to win, unskilled to find, 

And quick to lose what all men seek. 
Yet tottering as I am and weak, 

Still have I left a little breath 

To seek within the jaws of death 

An entrance to that happy place, 

To seek the unforgotten face 

Once seen, once kissed, once reft from me 

Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 


So much for Mr. Morris. Eigh' 
years ago I ventured to predict i in 
this Magazine that he would ere 
long take a first place in England’s 
roll of poets: the reader is now in 
a position to judge in what fashion 
and in what measure this anticipa- 
tion has been realised. 

SHIRLEY. 
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A VISIT TO 


LA CREUSE. 


By T. E. Cuirre Leste. 


has often been said of late years 

that Paris no longer is France ; 
that, looking to the show on all 
sides of mere imperial splendour 
and power, the influx of strangers 
from all parts of the world, and the 
obscurity of the social and intel- 
lectual elements of which it once 
was the focus, it may be the capital 
of the empire, the metropolis of the 
world ; but the capital of the French 
nation, the centre of national genius 
and life, the representative city, it 
isnot. There is on the other hand, 
however, a sense in which Paris is 
now France in a greater degree 
than ever before. The town has 
grown while the country has shrunk 
in the composition of France, and 
the town (especially the chief town) 
is now made up of elements gathered 
from the farthest parts of the coun- 
try. Instead, therefore, of saying 
that Paris is not France, it is better 
to say that not only France but 
Paris itself must now be studied in 
the remotest departments, to under- 
stand the changes which have taken 
place in both under the empire. A 
true political picture of the capital, 
with its new palaces and boule- 
vards, and the enormous increase 
in its numbers, would exhibit La 
Creuse in the background, with its 
desert hills, its mean hamlets, and 
its vanishing peasantry. The most 
primitive and isolated of all the 
departments — the very name of 
which is not found in Murray or 
Bradshaw—it has much to tell of 
the general state of the great king- 
dom of which it seems so insigni- 
ficant a part, of that transformation 
of a rural into an urban population, 
which is one of the most portentous 


1 Referring to the ancient name of La 
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revolutions of the age, and of the 
means by which, and the cost at 
which the modern splendour of the 
metropolis has been created. Those 
too who care to see what still re- 
mains soundest in France, in the 
heart of its people and in the cha- 
racter of its institutions, side by 
side with sad proofs of the change 
which has passed over both in the 
last twenty years, will find their 
account in a visit to La Creuse, 
They will find themselves, as it 
were, in a border land, between old 
and new France, recalling with a 
new meaning the name of La 
Marche, which it bore as a pro- 
vince.! Without a railway until 
the other day, ill-provided with 
roads, and its narrow valleys 
blocked up as it were in culs-de- 
sacs by the peculiar formation of 
its mountains and hills, it has re- 
mained in many respects unchanged 
since the middle age. The Revo- 
lution itself passed it by almost un- 
touched : it is to this day so secluded 
from the world that all the inhabi- 
tants of a village will turn out to 
gaze at a stranger; yet its male 
population is the most migratory in 
France; the greater part of its 
grown men are rather Parisians 
than peasants of their native ham- 
lets, spending three fourths of the 
year in the capital—of whose newest 
quarters they are the builders in 
the most literal sense—and passing 
only the winter months in the rural 
commune, in which official tables of 
population enumerate them. 

The passenger by the new rail- 
way forming the base of a triangle, 
of which the apex is Paris, and 
St. Sulpice Lauriére on the line 


Marche and the peaceful character of its 
peasantry in all past time, so unusual with Borderers, M. de Lavergne says, in the brief 
sketch of La Creuse contained in his Economie rurale de la France—‘ Quoique rappelant 
les borders d’Ecosse, on n’y recueille aucune des traditions belliqueuses qui se rattachent 
dordinaire 4 ces frontiéres entre la plaine et la montagne qu’on appelle des marches.’ 


8 
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to Limoges, and Montlucon on 
that to Vichy, are the other extre- 
mities, crosses the whole breadth 
of La Creuse between the depart- 
ments of La Haute-Vienne and 
L’Allier; but he might perhaps 
gather from that cursory view a 
very erroneous impression of the 
character of a region, the barrenest 
parts of which are concealed by the 
cuttings of the line, while bright 
chestnut groves and deep woods of 
oak and beech seen under a summer 
or autumn sun give to much of the 
landscape a rich and smiling ap- 
pearance. Even from the railway, 
however, glimpses of the real deso- 
lation and wildness may be caught. 
One may see, for example, from the 
carriage a woman tending cattle or 
sheep, knitting at the same time a 
stocking or a waistcoat, while under 
her arm is the signal for the train 
—at once shepherdess, manufac- 
turer, and railway official. Tracts 
of land again may be discovered 
here and there in a complete state 
of nature, owned for the most 
part by village communities on that 
primitive system of common pro- 
perty, of which Maine seems not to 
have looked for examples so near 
the centre of western civilisation.! 
Along the whole line, too, towns 
are conspic uous by their absence. 
Gueret itself, the capital of the 
department, is hardly more than a 
village to an Englishman’s eye, in- 
ferior in both architecture and 
numbers to not a few English vil- 
lages: indeed, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Aubusson, which has but 
6,000 inhabitants, yet is the seat of 
a manufacture of tapestry of ancient 
celebrity, the ‘ towns’ of La Creuse 
are all villages, the ‘villages’ ham- 
lets, often of no more than fourorfive 
cottages. To see however in a few 
hours the real nakedness of the 
land, the magnificent scenery it 
nevertheless possesses, and an oasis 


1 Ancient Law, chap. viii. 
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in the desert deserving on more 
than one account particular notice, 
the traveller would do well to leave 
the railway from Paris at St. Sul- 
pice Lauriére (where it joins the 
line which traverses La Creuse), 
and make an excursion to the village 
of St. Goussand, perched on the 
summit of a mountain from which 
the eye may sweep far beyond the 
limits of the department to the 
dark Puy de Déme frowning over 
Clermont-Ferrand in the Auvergne. 
Looking down on La Creuse itself, 
the eye ranges not over one great 
hollow—as a name taken from the 
river, which has hollowed a channel 
through its mountains of granite, 
might seem to denote—but over 
innumerable hollows and _ heights, 
with here and there, amidst forests 
and mountain heath, a grey patch 
which marks the thatched roofs of a 
poor hamlet, and the presence of 
human life. Descending from St. 
Goussand, a drive of six or seven 
miles brings to the foot of the 
ancient castle of Peyrusse, a pic- 
turesque ruin, the history of which 
(it is almost the only thing in La 
Creuse with a history) runs back 
to the wars of Pepin le Bref; and 
which, from a precipitous rock, 
looks down on a mountain glen 
formed by the river Thorion,? with 
few rivals for grandeur and beauty 
in France. The chief interest, how- 
ever, of the: scene for an English- 
man will probably be found in the 
fact that it is beheld within the de- 
mesne of the author of the most 
celebrated works on the rural econo- 
my of both England and France— 
M. Léonce de Lave ergne, who, inadis- 
trict so unreclaimed that the wolves 
are not yet expelled from his woods, 
and the wild boar comes from time 
to time to devour the produce of his 
fields, pursues the careers, rarely 
united, of a political philosopher, a 
country gentleman, and a farmer. 


: * The Early History of Property.’ 


* Taurion, as it is otherwise spelled. 
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The purport, indeed, of the Rural 
Economy of Great Britain and Ireland 
cannot be fairly understood without 
knowing that it is the work on the 
one hand of a political philosopher 
weary alike of revolution and of des- 
potism, and on the other hand, of a 
landed proprietor and large farmer, 
eager to spread the practice of agri- 
culture, and of residence on their 
estates, among the owners of large 
estates in his own country. It is in 
this spirit that M. de Lavergne has 
held up before France the example 
of English institutions and customs. 
Nothing could be more, alien from 
his mind, or from the general doc- 
trine of his writings, than an in- 
tention to depreciate the French 
system of peasant property and 
small farming—of which we find 
him, only the other day, summing 
up the results in a review of the 
Einquéte agricole in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes : ‘Tout le mondeaccepte 
la petite propriété non-seulement 
comme une nécessité mais comme 
un bienfait. On reconnait qu’elle 
est favorable et 4 la production 
rurale et & la sécurité publique.’ 
Similar statements abound in his 
numerous works upon agriculture 
and land; and they come with 
double force from one who, being 
himself a large landowner, is sur- 
rounded by peasant proprietors, to 
whom, circumstanced as they are, 
he has hitherto almost in vain set 
an example of careful and scientific 
cultivation. Were one looking for 
a broad contrast to Flemish hus- 
bandry, one would find it on every 
side around the demesne of Pey- 
russe. Within it nearly every plant, 
for which the farming of Flanders is 
famous, may be seen in luxuriant 
growth—beet root, turnips, carrots, 
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Jerusalem artichokes, rape, hops, 
hemp, besides sarrasin, rye, and 
other cereals, except wheat, which 
(as in Flanders) has but small suc- 
cess at Peyrusse on account of the 
natural poverty of the soil.! The 
system followed by M. de Lavergne 
includes, however, a much greater 
proportion of pasture than is prac- 
tised in Flanders, and the greater 
part of his land is under wood, 
to which a considerable tract of 
mountain heath must be added to 
give an idea of the contrasts of 
elaborate cultivation and wild 
scenery within his own boundaries. 
The truth is that some of the crops 
at Peyrusse are grown only for ex- 
periment and example. The pro- 
duce of one farm will not raise up 
a market; the hops of a single 
grower will not create a brewery; 
and the chief produce of the lands 
of some of his neighbours is heather 
and furze, on which, along with the 
withered branches of trees and 
shrubs, their lean cows have 
(though they have to do the work 
of both horses and cows) to make 
out a good part of their winter keep. 
M. de Lavergne himself, contending 
singly with nature, would have little 
reward for repelling her entirely 
from his precincts. Hills clothed 
in purple and gold add much to the 
picturesqueness of the scenery, if 
they do little for the farm beyond 
furnishing the cattle with a part of 
their litter—for which heather and 
furze are here put to use. The 
chief revenue of a large proprietor 
in this wild district must come 
neither from the produce of his own 
farm, nor from that of his tenants, 
but from the sale of his trees in 
the market of Limoges, where wood 
is the chief fuel employed in the 


1M. de Lavergne seems to share a common opinion that the soil of Flanders is naturally 


rich, judging no doubt from the French portion, which is so. 


But M. Emile de Laveleye 


speaking of his native soil, says—‘ Parmi celles que homme a mises en culture, il s’en 


trouve peu d’aussi ingrates. 


Le sol tient presque toute sa valeur non de la nature, mais 


du travail de homme. C’est dans cette région peu favorisée que l’on trouve l'agriculture 
flamande avec tous les caractéres qui la distinguent.—Hconomie rurale de la Belgique, 


pp. 10-37. 
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manufacture of porcelain. Hence it 
is that so much of M. de Lavergne’s 
ground is covered by forests, which, 
besides yielding a revenue to him- 
self, afford covert to innumerable 
foxes, not a few wolves, and occa- 
sional troops of wild boar on their 
way to his potato fields. Foxes, 
wolves, and wild boars, one hardly 
need say, are not preserved for 
sport in a country of peasant pro- 
prietors ; but one large owner can- 
not exterminate them, and his poor 
neighbours will not waste time or 
powder and shot upon animals not 
good for food. They are, in fact, 
mostly old men and women, whose 
sons and brothers are absent in 
Paris, or in some garrison town, and 
whose chief sport is catching fish in 
their hands in the river which flows 
under Peyrusse. 

Exploring the byroads around it, 
—roads meriting the execrations be- 
stowed by Arthur Young a hundred 
years ago on the roads of his own 
country—one finds oneself from time 
to time in one of those rude vil- 
lages of which a picture is drawn 
by M. de Lavergne himself in a 
passage which also describes the 
distribution of land in La Creuse. 
‘Out of a total of 550,000 hectares, 
150,000 at most belong to persons 
above the peasant class ;' with 
estates of 30 hectares on an average, 
cultivated by métayers. 300,000 
hectares are owned by a multitude 
of peasants, with 5 or 6 hectares to 
a family; the remaining 100,000 
hectares belonging to them in com- 
mon as village communities. The 
villages around which their little 
estates are grouped, contain gene- 
rally ten or twelve houses, with 
about fifty inhabitants. Beheld 
from a distance, these little re- 
publics, half hidden in chestnut and 
cherry trees, have an appearance of 
brightness and peace which makes 


La Creuse. [February 
one dream of the golden age. As 
you approach the illusion vanishes. 
Miry and impracticable roads, 
thatched roofs so close that one 
spark sets them all in a blaze, rooms 
without air or light in which all 
the beds lie in a heap, the cow- 
house part of the dwelling, all the 
passages covered with manure ; one 
van hardly comprehend how human 
beings can live in such hovels! 
The rest of the economy is of a 
piece: the furniture of the most 
primitive kind; for clothing, the 
wool of the flocks, and the hemp 
the shepherdess has spun.’ Never- 
theless these rude dwellings are 
palaces compared with the mud 
‘abins of the Irish peasantry ; they 
are built of solid stone from the 
inmates’ own quarry, the chestnut 
and cherry trees around them are 
the cottagers’ own; they are often 
mantled with clusters of grapes. 
No rent-day threatens the cow 
which shares the roof with dis- 
traint, and it is the wool of her 
father’s own sheep, the hemp of his 
own land, of which the shepherdess 
makes the family clothing. Here 
and there, too, the neat farming of 
a little plot shows that the example 
of Peyrusse is not altogether thrown 
away, and that civilisation might 
find its way into the poorest hamlets 
of La Creuse, but for a ceaseless 
drain of its manhood and strength, 
rendering impossible that natural 
progress of opulence which plants 
manufactures and trade round the 
farm, and expands by degrees the 
village into the town. St. Gous- 
sand is the only village for many 
miles round Perusse in which a 
shop catches one’s eye—a shop for 
the sale of Government tobacco ; 
not an inappropriate emblem of the 
artificial character of the trade 
which the department is exhausted 
to maintain. In place of building 


1450 ou plus appartiennent 4 des bourgeois.’—Fcon. rurale de la France, 3rd ed., 
p. 386. The word bourgeois does not here mean what we commonly understand by it ; 


it includes all who are independent of manual labour for their livelihood. 


In this sense, 


a country gentleman, like M. de Lavergne. is a bourgeois. 
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towns within their own borders, 
Paris is the town the poor peasantry 
of Creuse are helping to build ; its 
travaue de luxe are constructed by 
men whose families are without the 
means of civilised existence. The 
shepherdess seen from the railway 
was the symbol of the economic 
condition of a region whose fields 
are untilled for want of strong 
arms, which has no retail trade 
even of the commonest articles of 
clothing, and which is unable to 
man the railway it has gotten at 
last, or even, if the expression may 
be pardoned, to woman it ade- 
quately. Jia Creuse is one of six- 
teen departments of which the popu- 
lation has decreased under the 
empire inevery arrondissement ; the 
number of its inhabitants is actually 
less at this moment than it was 
before the Revolution, even accord- 
ing to the official enumeration, 
which is far from showing the 
real depopulation, since, as_be- 
fore stated, the greater part of the 
grown men are absent most part of 
the year. Describing in 1856 the 
effects of the public expenditure 
upon building in Paris, added to 
the blood-drain of the army, M. de 
Lavergne declared from personal 
knowledge, ‘La Creuse and the ad- 
joining department of La Limousin, 
from which the masons are brought, 
have scarcely any able-bodied men 
Cultivation is literally suspended.’ 
In that year the number of masons 
brought from La Creuse alone was 
estimated at 50,000, out of a total 
population of 279,000 of all ages 
and sexes; in 1866, the total had 
decreased to 274,000; it is now 
further reduced, and a doubled con- 
scription threatens to consummate 
the depopulation of the depart- 
ment! 
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The levy of 100,000 fresh con- 
scripts a year, falls of necessity 
chiefly on the rural population, be- 
cause the peasants are too poor to 
purchase exemption. Three quar- 
ters of the men who have died in 
the service in the last twenty years, 
three quarters of the men still 
under the colours, M. de Lavergne 
affirms, have come from the country, 
adding that ‘peasant property is 
the chief sufferer, for a poor culti- 
rator whose son is taken from him 
is ruined.’ Accordingly the decline 
of the rural population of France is 
ascribed by M. de Lavergne chiefly 
to the military drain. ‘ Parla s’ex- 
plique la plus grande partie | du 
vide, l’émigration nevient qu ‘aprés. . 
But La Creuse suffers under im- 
perial rule more than most other 
departments, for while it must con- 
tribute its full quota to the military 
contingent, it loses a yet larger part 
of its best strength by emigration 
to the capital. There are, indeed, 
people in France who, following 
English precedent, explain all the 
movements of labour by demand 
and supply, the tendency of wages 
to an equality, &c., and who are 
ready to argue that the peasantry 
follow their own interests in going 
to the towns, and that it must 
therefore be the best thing for the 
country. There is, they urge, a 
demand for builders in Paris, and a 
supply of poor labourers well fitted 
for building in La Creuse, where 
there is no demand for their labour; 
wages are much higher in the capi- 
tal than in remote parts of the 
country ; emigration is the process 
by which they are raised in the 
latter to the metropolitan level. 
But the truth is that the old for- 
mula of demand and supply never 
explains anything : it merely stetes 


‘When M. de Lavergne, in an Essay on Peace, published in “1855 , sarcastically 
remarked, that ‘if it be a fine thing to have 500,000 men under arms, it would be a much 


finer thing to have 
thought so. 


a million,’ he probably did not foresee that it would come to be 
The Emperor himself probably did foresee it, since his published works 


show that he meditated it long before the Empire. 
2 DL Enquéte agricole.—Rev. des Deux Mondes, Nov. 15, p. 409. 
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over again in vague general terms 
the facts it is put forward to ex- 
plain. Why is there so great a 
demand for building i in Paris ? ? Why 
none in La Creuse | ? Why are 
wages so much lower in the latter 
than i in the former? How can the 
emigration of labourers create 
capital and profitable employment 
behind them? On each side of La 
Creuse lie flourishing industrial 
cities—on its eastern border Mont- 
lugon, the entrepét of a great coal 
basin; on its western border Li- 
moges, ‘ the potteries ’ of France; 
yet no emigration takes place to 
either, nor does the one solitary 
seat of manufacture in La Creuse 
itself, Aubusson, obtain any increase 
of population from the country 
around it. In _ political constitu- 
tion and in system of government 
lies the real ex planation of many 
economic phenomena both in Eng- 
land and France, which political 
economy, treated as ‘a deductive 
science,’ can never explain. 

‘It starts,’ we are told, ‘ from the 
principle that every man knows his 
own interest best, and if let alone 
will pursue it, and it follows that 
principle out into all its ramifica- 
tions.”! But what is the interest of 
an imperial government? Does an 
emperor always know his own in- 
terest best? And he follows it 
into all its ramifications, how are 
the interests of the country he go- 
verns likely to be affected? One 
third of the whole expenditure of 
the state, it has been computed, 
takes place in Paris; another third 
in other large towns; but one third, 
therefore, is left for all the rest of 
the country, from which the whole 
is mainly derived. Comparing the 
relative public burdens of country 
and town, M. de Lavergne finds 
that the former bears three fourths 
of the taxation—furnishes three 
fourths of the troops—and gets one 
third of the expenditure ; ‘and di- 


1 Spectator, Oct. 
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viding, again, the country into two 
regions, it is found that the half in 
which La Creuse is situated has 
only one third of the railways and 
roads. Again, in ‘one year, of 
which we have the official statistic 8, 
the public expenditure in Paris is 
set down at upwards of 31,000,000l., 
in La Creuse at 150,000]. Not one 
soldier is stationed at La Creuse, 
while its scanty resources and la- 
bour are he: avily taxed to garrison 
Paris, as well as to build its new 
streets. Then how can the emi- 
gration of their own sons and bro- 
thers, to build those new streets, 
enable the peasantry of La Creuse 
to compete in the labour market 
with an Imperial employer, who 
has unlimited command over funds 
to which they are themselves com- 
pelled to contribute? Or, how is 
the capital of the manufacturer in 
Aubusson increased by the outlay by 
M. Haussmann and Marshal Niel of 
millions in Paris? On the con- 
trary, the expenditure in the me- 


tropolis of funds collected by loans 
and taxation from all parts of the 
country, has prevented the con- 


struction of railways, roads, and 
other much required public works, 
in remote parts of the country, 
which would have led to the influx 
of improvements and capital, and a 
rise in the prices of produce, by 
which, the demand for labour and 
the rate of wages would have been 
raised in La Creuse. As it is, 
looking to historical evidence of 
the condition, in former centuries, 
of the whole central region, of 
which La Creuse is now by far the 
poorest part, M. de Lavergne does 
not hesitate to pronounce that it 
would have been better for the 
whole centre had the rest of France 
disappeared in a cataclysm. The 
inhabitant of Paris eats, on the 
average, ten times as much meat 
as an inhabitant of La Creuse or 
La Corréze, and much better 


10, 1868. 
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meat. The Parisian eats the best 
wheaten bread, and drinks wine 
every day, while both are almost 
unknown to the peasant of La 
Creuse. In the reign of Francis I, 
on the contrary, the comparative 
condition of the central provinces 
(of which La Creuse appears to 
have been the happiest) was thus 
described by a writer whose report 
M. de Lavergne fully accepts :—*‘ Les 
provinces intérieures ont les moours 
plus douces que les autres. Elles 
se nourissent aussi beaucoup mieux. 
C’est du boeuf, du mouton, beaucoup 
de pore frais ou salé, du gibier, de 
la volaille, des fruits, toutes choses 
que le pays produit en abondance.’! 

It is sometimes contended, how- 
ever, that the institution which 
causes the vast emigration of the 
French peasantry to the towns, from 
impoverished departments like La 
Creuse, is peasant proprietorship. 
How, it has been asked, is the 
owner of a few acres to make it 
worth a labourer’s while to remain 
in his employment? Those who so 
argue forget that the number of 
small properties not only places an 
equal number of men in a much 
happier position than they could 
occupy as labourers for hire,? and 
makes a better provision than a 
workhouse for their old age, but re- 
moves so many competitors from 
the labour market, and really raises 
wages instead of depressing them. 
But for small properties, all the 
present proprietors would be added 
to the number of men in want of 
employment; all, instead of half, 
of the men of La Creuse would 
be driven to emigrate. So far as 
landed property is concerned, it is its 
non-division—not its subdivision 
—which impoverishes La Creuse; 


1 Economie rurale de la France, p. 406. 
*In the concluding part of his work on the rural economy of France, summing 
up its general results, M. de Lavergne says of the small properties—‘ Deux millions 


possédent en moyenne 6 hectares. 
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and the non-division is owing to the 
neglect of a government otherwise 
oceupied than in promoting im- 
provements in remote parts of the 
country, which add no immediate 
éclat or visible strength to an em- 
pire. Reference has been made to 
the quantity of land in La Creuse 
belonging in common to the vil- 
lages. ‘I do not hesitate to say,’ M. 
About pronounces, ‘ that almost all 
the valueless land in France belongs 
to impersonal beings—the State, 
the communes, or the charitable 
institutions. ..... If a number 
of villagers own twenty acres in 
common, you may predict that the 
ground will be neither drained, ma- 
nured, nor cultivated. Every one 
will take all he can out of it; no 
one will spend a sou of capital, or 
a quarter of an hour’s labour on it. 
Sell the village common to yonder 
poor shepherd with a dozen sheep, 
and those twenty acres will soon 
produce 500 hectolitres of corn.’ 
The common lands of La Creuse 
are, in fact, never cultivated, unless 
in seasons of unusual scarcity ; and 
the ground is manured neither be- 
fore nor after the crops which are 
then snatched for the:common use 
of the village. It was explained 
to the present writer that the chief 
cause of the sensation produced by 
his own appearance in the villages 
of La Creuse, was the village com- 
mon. Not conceiving the idea of a 
traveller for pleasure or informa- 
tion, the only reason that could be 
conjectured for his visit was a de- 
sire to buy land. But the buyer of 
a villager’s separate estate would 
take along with it a share in the 
common land; and for one cow or 
one sheep that his predecessor fed 
on the common, might feed forty, 


Leurs 


biens se divisent par des héritages, mais beaucoup d’entre eux ne cessent d'acheter, et 
en fin de compte, ils tendent plus 4 s’élever qu’a descendre dans l’échelle de la richesse.’ 


* Le Progrés, pp. 188-9. 
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becoming thereby the common 
enemy of the village. Hence the 
acquisition of additional stock, and 
the entrance of new capital, are alike 
viewed with disfavour. 

It is not too much to say that 
every neglect, as well as every act, 
of the Imperial Government which 
diminishes the peasantry of La 
Creuse, and the capacity of its soil 
to support an increase of numbers, 
is a public calamity to France, and 
even to Europe. From time imme- 
morial it has been a region in 
which crime has been almost un- 
known,!' and the gentle yet manly 
virtues of the race are visible in 
their features and form—peaceful- 
ness, affection, courtesy, sobriety, 
honesty, with manly independence 
and physical vigour. It is this 
race which imperial policy is fast 
eradicating from its native soil, and 
transforming into a crowdof restless 
roving town operatives and disso- 
lute garrison soldiers. The de- 
population of La Creuse is but a 
striking example of the gradual 
extinction throughout France of 
Jacques Bonhomme, who was all 
that the name imported. The rural 
population of France is now scarcely 
greater than it was at the begin- 
ning of the century, while the 
urban population has increased from 
six millions to sixteen, and of the 
numbers enumerated as belonging 
to the country, no small part now 
consists of an element infected with 
the vices of the camp and the city. 
Not only all France, but all Europe 
has reason to join in the eloquent 
invocation in which M. de Lavergne 
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implores those who direct the desti- 
nies of France to leave to it Jacques 
Bonhomme. 

‘Dans toutes nos grandes crises 
historiques, le paysan francais, si 
bien personnifié par Jacques Bon- 
homme, a teujours fini par nous 
tirer de l’affaire. Remontez aux 
croisades, aux guerres féodales, aux 
guerres contre les Anglais, aux 
guerres de religion, aux guerres 
d’Italie, aux guerres de Louis XIV, 
aux guerres de la Révolution et de 
V Empire : : c’est Jacques Bonhomme 
qui répare sans cesse le mal fait 
par d’autres. C’est encore Jacques 
Bonhomme qui a supporté tout le 
poids de la derniére révolution et 
de la derniére guerre, c’est lui qui 
a héroiquement subi sans se plaindre 
léprenve douloureuse de la disette ; 
c'est lui qui ne se lasse pas de 
fouiller le sol natal “ avec une opi- 
niatreté invincible,’”’ comme dit La 
Bruyére, et qui en tirera certaine- 
ment de nouveaux fruits. Ilignore 
les jouissances du luxe, les gains du 
les ambitions fiévreuses, et 
posséde encore les miles vertus et 
les instincts productifs de _ ses 
peres. Laissez-le faire; il vous 
rendra bien vite, sans faste et sans 
bruit, sinon ce que vous avez perdu, 
du moins ce que peuvent créer des 
richesses nouvelles, le travail et 1’é- 
conomie. Si les autres classes des 
la société francaise, riches, bour- 
geois, artisans de villes, valaient 
pour leurs réles ce que Jacques 
Bonhomme vaut pour le sien, ce 
nest pas l’Angleterre, c’est la 
France qui serait depuis longtemps 
le premier peuple de l’univers.’! 


1In his crime unten (1833), M. Guerry says of La Creuse—‘ On a compté chaque 
année d’aprés la moyenne un accusé pour attentats contre les personnes sur 37,c00 


habitants. 
England, chap. xlvi. 

* [Agriculture et la Population. 
P- 343-4- 


Par M. L. 


C'est environ quinze fois moins que dans la Corse!’—Mahon’s History of 


de Lavergne. Second Edition, 1865, 





THE CESSION OF GIBRALTAR. 


Yes, and keep it still ; 
Lean on it safely.—Comus, line 584. 


Britain belted by the sea, 

Island of the fair and free, 

Thou hast ever gloriously 
Held thine own. 


Once the sea was thy domain, 

Yes, and must be thine again ; 

Kings who cede can never reign : 
Hold thine own. 


Wouldst thou shut the Midland Sea, 
Though all Europe hustled thee ? 
Keep in Tarik’s hill the key 

At thy belt. 


Quote to us no right of Spain, 


Right with her was ever gain: 
What the Moor took we have ta’en,— 
And we keep. 


Is it Justice east and west 

Rules so widely that ’twere best 

We should cede our tall Rooke’s nest 
By the sea? 


What we bought with blood and bone, 

We will set our face as stone 

To maintain and keep our own,— 
Though we die. 


English mastiff is our breed, 

Free to let blood as to bleed ; 

But our nature’s not to cede,— 
Though we die. 


Christmas Day, 1868. 
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MODERN PREACHING.! 


[It is fair to state that this Paper has been for some time in the 


Editor’s hands, though circumstances have delayed its insertion. 


Recent 


discussions howev er, at Church Congresses and elsewhere, while they 
show that the subject retains its interest, have given the writer no reason 
for any modification of his remarks, | 


O much has been said and writ- 

ten of late about sermons, that 
even one of that presumptuous band 
so indignantly apostrophised by Mr. 
Tennyson may well despair of say- 
ing anything new on so well worn 
a subject. Nevertheless, the various 
forms in which it is continually 
brought before the public seem to 
indicate a still unexhausted inte- 
rest. Indeed, its popularity is to a 
certain extent secured by the fact 
that it has at length assumed the 
form of a grievance, and one for 
which it is not very easy to devise 
a remedy. And to say the truth, 


there is some reason in this view of 


the matter ; for it does seem rather 
hard that a man cannot go to church 
on a Sunday to say his prayers 
without being compelled, whatever 
the state of his receptive faculties, 
under whatever atmospheric condi- 
tions as regards temperature and 
purity, to listen to a discourse often 
of unconscionable length and un- 
pitying dulness ; or to endure with 
what patience he may the polemical 
outpourings of an eager, not un- 
frequently an ignorant or bigoted, 
partisan. Of course, this is not the 
only alternative, far from it; but 
still, no one will assert that either 
one or the other is impossible, or 
even very uncommon. However, 
it seems to be agreed on all hands 
that the risk is one which we must 
be content to run: all alike, critics 
and instructors, the humorous and 
the grave, appear to agree in ac- 
cepting the sermon as an inevitable 
element in the lot of the church- 
going portion of the British public, 


on on Preaching. 
Papers on Preaching. 
Preachers and Preaching. 


jects of their wit. 


By Daniel a 
By a Wykchamist. 
By the Rey. H. Christmas, 


and direct their efforts, or pretend 
to do so, towards an improvement 
in the quality of the spiritual or 
mental pabulum which they are, as 
they complain, compelled to swal- 
low. This of course is the end 
aimed at by the graver writers, 
such as the authors of the books 
which we have named at the head 
of this article, the bishops whose 
charges abound i in advice as to the 
style and delivery of sermons, and 
the archdeacons ‘who occasionally 
take to lecturing the clergy on the 
same topic. As to the lighter cri- 
ties, writers of cynical articles in 
the newspapers and the like, it is 
not perhaps very unfair to assume 
that their main object is to raise 
a laugh and entertain their readers 
at the expense of the unlucky ob- 
It is possible 
that their pens may be sharpened 
by the wish to avenge themselves 
in this way on those at whose 
hands, or rather mouths, they have 
suffered these painful inflictions. It 
was amusing enough to find the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Tait, in a 
charge or address of some sort, 
gravely advising his clergy to ‘con- 
sider carefully all the criticisms 
made on their sermons, and make 
the best use of it for improvement ;’ 
as if the critics cared in the least 
about the ‘improvement’ of them, 
and would not be greatly disap- 
pointed at the loss of so excellent 
an opportunity of holding up the 
preachers to ridicule ; a pleasure, it 
must be confessed, of which they 
are not likely soon to be deprived. 
In this, as in similar diversions, of 


MLA. ail 1861. 
London, 1861. 
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course a well known journal takes 
the lead, beginning with sarcastic 
letters from we know not what 
supposed ‘ dwellers in dry places,’ 
and following with a succession of 
articles marked by the modesty of 
assumption, absence of fallacy, ac- 
curacy as to facts, and logical preci- 
sion of argument which so eminently 
distinguish all contributions from 
that quarter to the literature of the 
day, and render all its statements 
so unanswerable and convincing. 
One of these writers, descanting in 
the usual vein on the feebleness or 
negligence of the clergy in not 
turning to better account their pre- 
sumed facilities for instilling imto 
the masses sound principles, not 
only of religion, but also of politics 
and political economy, exclaims, 
‘What would not a preacher of 
strikes or Chartism, or any of the 
like popular schemes for the eman- 
cipation of labour and the regenera- 
tion of society, give for the certainty 
of being able to declaim for an 
hour once a week on his favourite 
topic without being exposed to the 
risk of answer?’ And this, he 
says, is exactly what the clergy 
have; why don’t they make use of 
it to expose the fallacies and coun- 
teract the influence of these igno- 
rant spouters? The answer, one 
would think, is obvious enough, 
and was perhaps not wholly unper- 
ceived by the ingenious questioner. 
If discourses of the kind suggested 
are to be delivered in church, they 
would very rarely be heard by those 
for whose benefit they are intended ; 
if, on the other hand, the preacher 
takes his stand in the open air, he 
at once forfeits the vantage ground 
with which he is taunted: his 
Chartist rival meets him on equal 
terms, and may answer or interrupt 
him at his pleasure ; and then it is 
& question no longer of common 
sense or sound logic, but of the 
style of argumentation best adapted 
to the capacity of an illiterate mob. 
And when it is remembered that 
the one appeals to men’s passions, 
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the other to their reason, there is 
little room to doubt with which 
side the victory would remain. 
Would Xavier, would St. Paul him- 
self, attract so numerous or so 
attentive an audience in the streets 
of east London as a preacher against 
the iniquities of the aristocracy or 
the tyranny of the poor laws? Be- 
sides, what would these critics say 
if the clergy were to act on their 
advice, and choose such topics for 
their sermons? We should pro- 
bably very soon hear a good deal 
about a secular gospel, about poli- 
tical parsons, and the like. 

The tone adopted by the clerical, 
and especially the episcopal writers 
on the subject, is for the most part 
timid and apologetic. They seem to 
admit with little reservation the 


justice of the popular complaints 
and lamentations over what is called 
the decline of pulpit oratory, the 
alleged inferiority of modern preach- 
ing to that of former days, and ‘of 
the unfavourable comparison drawn 


between sermons and speeches or 
lectures on other subjects of in- 
terest. For ourselves, we do not 
hesitate to avow that we do not 
altogether agree with any of the 
parties to the discussion, neither 
with the scoffers nor the teachers, 
the critics nor the apologists. The 
former assume, the latter admit, 
more than is fair; both alike aim, 
or affect to aim, at what under 
existing conditions is and must be 
an impossible result. On these two 
points we would say a few words. 
The first and most natural charge 
against sermons is their dulness ; 
one hears complaints on all sides 
that sermons are dull. It is, we 
presume, in allusion to this defect 
that a well known writer, whose 
tongue seems to be more caustic 
than his pen, has declared that he 
regards it as a proof of the vitality 
of Christianity, that it has survived 
preaching. It is no part of our 
business to defend the clergy as 
a body against the imputation of 
dulness as far as their preaching 
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is concerned; the task, it must be 
confessed, would be a hopeless one 
if it were. No doubt, as a general 
rule, sermons are dull; we have 
suffered, like our neighbours, too 
often to dream of denying it. The 
fact is undeniable ; nevertheless the 
outcry about it is, we think, un- 
reasonable. We are not going to 
maintain the adrantages of it after 
the ingenious fashion of the Satuwr- 
day Review, by urging that ‘ as ser- 
mons will always be criticised, it is 
better to criticise bad sermons than 
good ones; that as Sunday is a day 
of rest, it is better to be soothed 
than to be excited, and listening to 
fine oratory is exciting, and con- 
sequently wearying.’ But without 
taking this lofty ground of defence, 
something may fairly be urged in 
explanation and extenuation of the 
admitted fact. First, there is the 
intrinsic, or more correctly per- 
haps, the relative dulness of the 
subject. It is all very well to deny 
this, to insist that it must be inte- 
resting in consideration of the mag- 
nitude of the interests of which it 
professes to treat. That it ought 
to be 
any one venture to assert that theo- 
logy or religion, especially in so far 
as itis practical and not specula- 
tive, have anything like the same 
engrossing interest for the majority 
of educated men as science or poli- 
tics, or the details of their profes- 
sional business? <A very indifferent 
lecturer on popular chemistry, for 
instance, can command a more at- 
tentive audience than any but the 
very first among preachers. The 
subject is also very old; it is one 
in which there are no new and ex- 
citing discoveries, none, that is to 
say, which public opinion will tole- 
rate in the pulpit; controversial 
sermons are heard with dislike, 
novelties are listened to with sus- 
picion and alarm ; people will have 
the ‘conventional treatment’ and 
the conventional language; in 
short, as some one has said, ‘ They 
will have Konx Ompax, and then 


may be conceded; but will- 
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complain that Konx Ompax is dull,’ 
On this account alone to contrast 
sermons with speeches or lectures, 
is manifestly unfair. The lawyer 
or the statesman has continually 
fresh facts to deal with, which of 
themselves suggest fresh arguments 
and help to ‘keep them in the 
memory ; the lecturer may atone for 
heavy iness of style and other defects 
by the novelty of the matter he has 
to communicate, and he naturally 
chooses a subject which he knows 
will be interesting to his audience, 
Besides, no one need speak or lec- 
ture unless he chooses, and unless 
he has something to say worth 
hearing, and no one need go to 
listen to him unless he has good 
reason to expect either information 
or amusement; but a clergyman 
must preach whatever his dearth of 
matter or defects of style, and his 
congregation are in a manner com- 
pelled to hear him, unless they are 
content to stay away from church 
altogether. Of course, it is easy to 
object that a man ought not to put 
himself into a position where he 
will be called upon to do that for 
which he is unfit ; that if he has no 
vocation for preaching, he ought 
not to become a clergyman. ‘This 
opens a very wide question on which 
we must touch presently. 

But after all, as a matter of 
fact, are’ sermons on the whole 
duller than speeches? We are 
rather inclined to doubt it. What 
can be more dull or uninteresting 
than an average debate in the 
House of Commons? Who does 
not find it a penance to listen for 
half an hour to any but some 
eight or ten of the most practised 
and accomplished speakers? Yet 
the whole assembly only numbers 
about six hundred and fifty, and of 
these only a few, comparatively, 
ever speak at all. It would not be 
difficult to find an equal number 
among the clergy who would rival 
these selected specimens of the elo- 
quence of the British and Irish 
laity: in fact, the speeches in the 
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Lower House of Convocation, wordy 
and discursive as many of them are, 


will bear a fair comparison with’ 


those delivered in the House of 
Commons, with about half a dozen 
well known exceptions; while one 
or two members of the Upper 
House, small as it is, are among the 
very best speakers of a far more 
numerous assembly, the House of 
Lords. 

But then it is asked, Why is 
modern preaching so inferior to 
that of former days? How do you 
account for the decline of pulpit 
oratory in a more highly educated 
age? To this the elergy, as it 
seems to us, may fairly reply that 
it is not the fact, and that if it were, 
it is to be accounted for on grounds 
which reflect no discredit on them 
as a body. For, first, it must be 
remembered that we have only the 
selected sermons of a few and those 
the most famed preachers of the 
age so highly extolled, what has 
been called the golden age of preach- 
ing in the English Church. And 
take the best even of those—would 
a modern congregation sit out one 
of Jeremy Taylor’s, with its classical 
allusions and quotations, its scraps 
of Hebrew, Greek and Latin, utterly 
unintelligible to by far the larger 
portion of his hearers ? Would any 
charm of voice or elocution make 
Barrow or Saunderson endurable 
for three hours and a half, or half 
that time, every Sunday in a Lon- 
don church? Any one who has 
read these famed discourses will 
probably agree with us in thinking 
that if decency restrained them 
from quitting in a body, the whole 
congregation would certainly be fast 


asleep before the end of the first 
hour; yet there is a well known 
story of one of them that when the 
hour-glass had run out for the 
second time, he held it up with an 
inquiring look at the congregation, 
and was answered by a unanimous 
request that he should turn it once 
more. Does not this point rather 
to a change in the hearers than in 
the preachers? Andif we go back 
to a yet earlier day, and a yet more 
celebrated name, the disappoint- 
ment would be greater still. The 
famous homilies of Chrysostom are 
not discourses or sermons at all in 
our sense of the word, but con- 
tinuous expositions of long passages 
of scripture—a style of preaching 
especially distasteful to modern con- 
gregations. There are passages of 
great beauty to be found in them, 
and there is frequent reference to 
the manners, the habits, the follies 
and superstitions of the day. He 
notices, sometimes with disapproval, 
the sports and amusements of the 
different classes, much as is done 
by many a sensible preacher now ; 
possibly, for that does not appear, 
with as little influence on the con- 
duct of those addicted to such 
pursuits. It is curious to note that 
he almost always contrives to bring 
in, sooner or later, one topic—that 
of almsgiving: so constantly, in- 
deed, as to suggest the suspicion 
that his eloquence, however ad- 
mired, was not more effectual in 
opening the purses of the fashion- 
able congregations of Constanti- 
nople than that of our own bishops 
commonly is in filling the plates at 
the door of a West End church or 
chapel.' Altogether, a preacher 


‘A story is told in Papers on Preaching of a curate who always introduced into his 


sermon, whatever his subject might be, a dissertation on the duty of paying debts. The 
congregation considered this an insult, and appealed to the rector to give him a text 
from which he could not branch off to the old topic. The rector fixed on ‘ The Conversion 
of St. Paul, thinking that no pathway out of this could possibly lead to the favourite 
grievance. However, after a short description of St. Paul’s conversion, he began to 
enumerate the marks of ‘the regenerate man,’ and amongst them the payment of debts 
8 one of the most important. He probably had good reason for recurring to the sub- 
ject, and might have justified himself by St. Chrysostom’s example; for payment of 
debts, after all, comes before almsgiving. 
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who should model his style on that 
of this famous prelate would scarcely 
be held to merit an appellation cor- 
responding to that by which he is 
best known to us. With men like 
South the case is different: people 
would go to him them as they go 
to hear Spurgeon—more in the 
hope of amusement than of edifica- 
tion. South’s bitter personalities 
and fierce invective would command 
hearers whether uttered in the 
pulpit or anywhere else: how far 
they would tend to advance the 
cause of charity and mutual tolera- 
tion is another question. 

Of the style of the early preach- 
ers, the Greek and Latin ‘ Fathers,’ 
as they are usually called, we have 
very fair means of judging, at any 
rate of the matter of their discourses. 
Very few of their sermons are good, 
and they are for the most part very 
unequal. They are not devoid of 
good sense, nor of occasional bursts 
of eloquence, but they abound in 
fanciful expositions and far-fetched 
analogies, and their exhortations are 
generally of the most commonplace 
character. We are old enongh to 
remember, in the earlier days of the 
Oxford movement, hearing sermons 
entirely modelled on the style of 
some of the most celebrated of these 
ancient preachers, such as Basil, 
Gregory, and Ephrem the Syrian, 
and in part translated from them 
almost word for word. The result 
was certainly such as to justify the 
opinion of Mr. Christmas, that ‘a 
recurrence to the style and manner 
of the Fathers would not tend to 
recover for the pulpit its ancient 
influence.’ And, as he adds, ‘it is 
worthy of remark that in the ser- 
mons of Roman Catholic divines 
there is a considerable resemblance 
to these early specimens of pulpit 
oratory; and we do not find either 
that Roman Catholic churches are 
better filled, or that Roman Catholic 
preachers are more effective than 
those of Protestant communions ;’ a 
remark which no one who has lis- 
tened to the sermons of an average 
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French, Italian, or Spanish preacher 
will be disposed to question. Of 
the hard, dry, formal style of Eng. 
lish preaching in the eighteenth 
century it is not worth while to 
speak. But it must always be re. 
membered that, as regards the 
preaching of past times, our judg. 
ment is formed on selected speci- 
mens from among the sermons of 
the best preachers ; and we main- 
tain that the nineteenth century, if 
measured, as in fairness it must be, 
in the same way, need fear compari- 
son with no former age. The ser- 
mons of Robert Hall, Irving, Mel- 
vill, Chalmers, Wolfe, or Newman 
were certainly as good—perhaps, 
making due allowance for altered 
circumstances, as effective—as any 
that remain to us from the pens of 
older divines, monks, schoolmen, or 
fathers; whence it is fair to assume 
that the average run of sermons 
now and at any former period would 
be found, if we had the means of 
comparing them, to bear about the 
same relation to each other as exists 
between those of the highest class ; 
and that, notwithstanding the very 
important fact that only a few, 
comparatively, of the clergy were 
expected, or indeed permitted, to 
preach at all. If all had been com- 
pelled to do so, as in practice they 
are now, there can be no question 
as to the-side to which the palm of 
merit must have been awarded. 
Dull as the ordinary parish priest 
may be now, his predecessor one, 
two, or three centuries ago (to go 
back no further) would have been 
incomparably more dull, if he had 
ventured into the pulpit at all. If 
his theology be somewhat meagre 
and his learning ofttimes small, he 
is at least far ahead of those for 
whom, if the pictures drawn of 
them be at all correct, learning and 
theology can scarcely be said to 
have existed. 

But to maintain that the pulpit 
has not sunk below the standard of 
bygone days as regards its intrinsic 
merits, and even that a vastly 
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greater number of good or at any 
rate tolerable sermons are preached 
in England now than at any era 
of the past, is perfectly compatible 
with the admission that it has lost 
much of its efficacy and conse- 
quently of its value as a means of 
instruction. The admission implies 
not that it has itself declined, but 
only that it has failed to keep ahead 
of the age, that it has not done that 
which it is in fact impossible, under 
existing circumstances and require- 
ments, that it should do. There is 
a remark of Dean Alford’s which 
has considerable bearing on this 
question: ‘In proportion as the 
general standard of mental cultiva- 
tion is raised, and man made equal 
with man, the ordinary power of 
genius is diminished, though its 
extraordinary power is increased, 
itsreach deepened, its hold rendered 
more firm. As men become fami- 
liar with the achievements and the 
exercise of talent, they learn to 
despise and disregard its daily ex- 
amples and to be more independent 
of men of ability.” Were pulpit 
eloquence of a much higher charac- 
ter than it is, it would still fall far 
short of the power which it wielded 
when the Bible was practically a 
sealed book to all but a few, when 
the clergy were the sole depositaries 
of learning, such as it was, when 
there were few published sermons 
or religious books of any kind, when 
in short the pulpit was the one 
source of religious instruction for 
all classes, the infrequent sermon the 
sole exponent of moral and social 
obligations,—when the preacher, 
however small his learning and 
acquirements, was at any rate con- 
siderably in advance of those to 
whom he had to preach. Of the 
Fathers it has been fairly enough 
observed that the fact ‘that they 
were in their own day regarded as 
wonders of reasoning and eloquence 
only shows that comparatively small 
endowments in the way of logic 
and composition were greatly needed 
and highly valued when they were 
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found. Much too is to be attri- 
buted to the great amount of actual 
paganism around them, and to their 
own high and self-denying charac- 
ter.’ The last consideration, though 
of course of great importance as 
regards their personal influence, 
has nothing to do with the merits 
of their preaching. For the rest, 
the same might be said, mutatis 
mutandis, of the preachers of many 
a subsequent age. Now, all this is 
changed: the pulpit has ceased to 
be the instructor of the educated 
classes, and as they are the chief 
complainers it is with them that 
we have chiefly to do. In an age 
of reading and discussion, when 
theology and the kindred topics are 
no longer the exclusive province of 
the clergy, when doubts and diffi- 
culties are canvassed in every so- 
ciety, when Jowett and Colenso 
are as. household words, and Ewald 
and Renan not wholly unknown— 
in an age when every one who can 
read has abundant facilities for 
obtaining in other ways whatever 
knowledge, practical or theoretical, 
he may desire,—when in short it 
is no longer needed to instruct 
people either in the truths or in the 
duties of religion, the sermon asa 
regular part of divine service (not 
as delivered occasionally and by 
a preacher of exceptional powers) 
would seem to have become, as re- 
gards a large portion of society, 
altogether superfluous; although 
one is sometimes amazed at the as- 
tounding ignorance displayed by 
fairly educated people of the com- 
monest facts connected with the 
history and literature of their own 
church and even of the Bible. And 
yet, whether from a consciousness of 
this or for whatever cause, it ap- 
pears that the vast majority of those 
who go to church (and those who 
do not would scarcely be attracted 
by the absence of the sermon) not- 
withstanding their constant com- 
plaints of its length and dulness, 
would rather be preached at than 
not. And this not merely in country 
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villages, where the long service 
helps to while away the Sunday and 
where the sermon really is the 
chief means of instruction to the 
labouring poor, but in the churches 
in London and other large towns, nay 
even with what may be presumed 
to be the most intellectual congre- 
gations. A singular taste, undoubt- 
edly; yet such we are assured—and 
our own observation certainly con- 
firms the assurance—is the result of 
clerical experience. A service where 
it is known that there will be no 
sermon is invariably worse attended, 
where there is no musical attraction 
to compensate, than one where the 
usual routine is punctiliously fol- 
lowed. Possibly this arises in great 
measure from force of habit and 
dislike of innovation in all matters 
connected with religion. But in 
whatever way accounted for, the 
fact, we apprehend, is indisputable, 
and this being so, the clergyman is 
in a manner compelled to preach 
whatever may be his qualifications, 
or the lack of them; and surely if 
you force a man, or rather a large 
body of men, to do a thing which 
it is very far from being easy to do 
properly, and for which many or 
most of them have no special apti- 
tude, it is somewhat unreasonable 
to make it a matter of reproach that 
they, or a great many of them, 
don’t do it well. For that is in 
truth what it amounts to. It is al- 
lowed on all hands that the supply 
of clergy is not greater than is re- 
quired: indeed several of the bishops 
have lately been lamenting a falling 
off not only in the quality of the 
supply, which can scarcely be 
wondered at, but in the quantity 
even of the inferior material which 
offers itself as inadequate to the 
demand; and we have heard some 
of our clerical friends complaining 
of the difficulty of obtaining decent 
curates, or curates of any kind. 
Yet the number—insuficient as it is, 
and still more insufficient as it is 
likely to be, at the present rate of 
building new churches and forming 
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new districts—already amounts to 
above 18,000 ; and what can be more 
absurd or unreasonable than to ex- 
pect each and every of 18,000 men 
of average ability and education 
and with no special training either 
in oratory or composition, to write 
year after year two sermons a week 
and a few over, even if they had 
nothing else to do, or to preach them 
decently when written ? — unless 
it be, as some of their Mentors seem 
to require, that they should be able 
to deliver the same number of dis- 
courses unwritten, in such a style 
as to be listened to with patience, 
to say no more, not merely by farm- 
labourers and ploughboys but by 
the educated people who usually 
form some portion at least of every 
congregation. ~And this absurdity 
is the more glaring when one con- 
siders the difficulties with which 
they have to contend. First there 
is the one just now hinted at, the 
mixed character of ordinary con- 
gregations. To say nothing of a 
number of children, of whom many 
may think it is just as well that 
they should go to sleep and be quiet, 
you have side by side with those 
who cannot read, who can scarcely 
understand the plainest English, 
and whose apprehension is of the 
dullest, men as well educated or 
better than the preacher himself, 
perhaps his superiors in natural 
ability and logical acumen. How 
is it possible, regard being had to 
the nature of the subject, at once to 
interest and instruct the two ex- 
tremes, to compose a sermon such 
‘that the ploughboy shall exclaim, 
“‘T understood that sermon,” and the 
barrister or the member of Parlia- 
ment, “ That was well said, that 
preacher carries me along with 
him?”’’’ Imagine Lord Derby, or 
Lord Russell, Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Disraeli having to explain and 
vindicate their policy before an 
audience composed. of forty or fifty 
of the leading members of both 
houses and four or five hundred 
gentlemen from the plough-tail or 
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the village shop, to say nothing of 
their wives and daughters ! 

It would not be a very promising 
task ; still less, if all alike had their 
minds full six days out of seven, at 
least, of other subjects, and took 
little interest in the one on which 
the speaker wished to influence or 
convince them, and were besides on 
other accounts indisposed to follow 
the course towards which he desired 

lead them. And this does but 
inadequately represent the difficulty 
with which the preacher has to 
contend; because in the case sup- 
posed the subject matter, if not in 
itself extremely interesting to the 
audience, might have, at any rate, 
the advantage of being new; 
whereas the preacher’s is about the 
very oldest and most thoroughly 
well worn on which a man can 
possibly be called upon to write or 
speak. And this he has to do not 
once or twice upon occasion, or at 
reasonably distant intervals, but 
Sunday after Sunday, sometimes 
more frequently still, for ten, 
twenty, nay, for thirty or forty 
years, and always to the same, or 
substantially the same, assemblage 
of hearers. ‘It is indeed,’ as Mr. 
Borrow writes with unusual can- 
dour, ‘ quite wonderful that most of 
the sermons one hears are as good 
as they are, considering the unin- 
termittent stream in which most 
preachers are compelled to produce 
them.’ It was but the other day 
that a distinguished statesman, one 
of the most accomplished speakers 
in the House of Commons, who had 
been asked to speak on behalf of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, remarked to the writer of 
this article on the difficulty of 
making a speech on a subject on 
which it was impossible to say any- 
thing new. Yet he had to address 
an audience to whom he was a 
perfect stranger, and to whom the 
fact of hearing him speak at all was 
a sufficient attraction to ensure him 
an attentive hearing. And cer- 


tainly, as indeed he was reminded, 
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the occasion admitted of at least as 
much in the way of novelty as 
could easily be put into any sermon ; 
and, new or old, he had only to say 
it once at any rate in the same 
place and to the same people. The 
consciousness that all he has to say 
has been said over and over again 
before must hang, one would think, 
as a paralysing weight upon the 
energy and imagination of any man 
not wholly destitute of those quali- 
ties, when he sets himself to prepare 
for the inevitable discourses, and 
wearies himself in the endeavour 
to impart to the crambe repetita, 
which he must be content to serve 
up, something, if possible, of a new 
flavour. The books before us show 
how deeply some of the most suc- 
cessful preachers have felt the diffi- 
culty. Wesley writes in his journal, 
‘If I had to preach to the same 
congregation Sunday after Sunday, 
even for a year, [ should soon preach 
myself and them to sleep;’ and 
Whitfield, as is well known, had a 
cycle of sermons, carefully elabo- 
rated, and exhausting, it is scarcely 
unfair to presume, his whole stock 
of learning and doctrine, which he 
could rarely be induced, never ex- 
cept at long intervals, to preach a 
second time in the same place. Yet 
the gospel which Whitfield and 
Wesley preached was in effect 
‘news’ to those who heard it. And 
if any one wishes for hearers to 
whom it is ‘news’ now, he must 
look for them where they did, not 
in churches, for they don’t go there, 
but in the ‘highways and hedges,’ 
in the ‘streets and lanes’ of our 
great cities. This introduces the 
question of ‘open-air preaching,’ 
which is beside our present pur- 
pose. The problem is how to shed 
an air of novelty, so as to interest 
those familiar with them, over 
such oft-repeated truths. ‘ Nothing 
within the reach of art,’ as Blair 
observes, ‘is so difficult as to 
bestow on what is common the 
grace of novelty.’ One unfailing 
source of interest to a ruder age is 
‘1 
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quite cut off by the more general 
diffusion of religious knowledge: 
the stories and biographies of the 
Bible, like all other stories, lose 
much of their charm when there is 
no uncertainty about their issue. 
‘You speak of Jacob’s lamentation 
over Joseph’s supposed death ; but 
every child knows that the fav ourite 
son is to be restored to the patriarch 
in Egypt.’ No doubt this may be 
compensated in great measure by 
the introduction of stories and 
anecdotes drawn from other sources, 
by allusions to passing events, by 
the judicious use of proverbs and 
the like. This mode of awakening 
attention is much commended by 
the author of Papers on Preaching, 
who goes so far as to endorse the 
request of a rector to his curate— 
‘In every sermon try to give us at 
least one good anecdote.” We can 
imagine the rector ere long heartily 
repenting that he had made such 
an imprudent request; but we quite 
concur in the opinion that the 
clergy in general make much less 


use than they might of this kind of 


material for giving liveliness and 
reality to their discourses. Yet the 
employment of it demands much 


caution. It may easily degenerate 
into burlesque. It is related! of 
the Rev. Mr. Mortimer, on the 


authority of one who was present, 
that he once told the following 
story in a London church: he was 
‘explaining,’ so says our narrator, 
‘the doctrine that no one can plead 
his own cause,’ and proceeded to 
illustrate it after this fashion: 
‘A person was being tried in a 
court of justice, and had engaged 
Erskine to defend him. Just as the 
case was coming on, he wrote on a 
slip of paper, “ I'll be hanged if I 
don’t plead my own cause.” Erskine 
returned the paper with this written 
on the back: ‘ You'll certainly be 
hanged if you do.”’’ If the reverend 
story-teller’s congregation did not 
explode in a fit of laughter, or at 
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least relax into a universal broad 
grin, one can only say it was not 
his fault, unless indeed he told the 
story very badly. In what way 
‘the story’ was calculated to ex- 
plain ‘the doctrine’ is not very 
apparent. It is very probable in- 
deed that it was introduced simply 
for the purpose of exciting atten- 
tion, an artifice of which Archbishop 
Whately, if we remember right, 
records an instance. A preacher 
finding his audience somewhat in- 
attentive, suddenly broke off in his 
discourse, and said, ‘I will tell you 
a story,’ and then began some 
childish history of an old man and 
a donkey, to which the people 
naturally listened eagerly enough, 


wondering of course what was 
coming next. As soon as he saw 


them all attention he stopped in 
the middle of his story, and told 
them what fools they were to be so 
ready to listen to nonsense of that 
kind when they would not give ear 
to truth, &e. &e. , forgetting that it 
was not the nonsense that riveted 
their attention, but astonishment at 
hearing it on such an occasion. 
For after all there is such a thing 
as congruity of time and place, and 
it may be doubted whether this 
kind of trick, though it may be 
successful in waking up a drowsy 
congregation, does much more than 
amuse one half and offend the 
other. The preacher who ventures 
to introduce familiar anecdote is in 
truth always on the edge of a pre- 
cipice: though very effective if 
adroitly managed, it requires more 
skill, probably also more time and 
pains, than most of the clergy can 
command or bestow. For an un- 
practised hand nothing could well 
be more perilous. And to confess 
the truth the complainers are not 
wholly guiltless in this matter: we 
er amble about dulness, but are very 


jealous of much liveliness, and very 


ready, on small provocation, to talk 
about irreverence and the like : there 
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are still many, it appears, whose 
notion of what a sermon ought to 
be is as absurd as that quoted by 
Mr. Moore from Oxenden’s Pastoral 
Office, where it is laid down that 
‘every sermon should, in some part 
of it, contain such a plain statement 
of the Gospel plan of salvation, that 
a casual hearer may in that ser- 
mon, if he should never hear an- 
other, find an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What must I do to be 
saved ?”?’—an opinion which Legh 
Richmond also expressed in nearly 
the same words. One would be 
curious to know what sort of ser- 
mons these gentlemen inflicted upon 
their own congregations, Sunday 
after Sunday, for the supposed 
benefit of this imaginary stranger ; 
whether they rigidly restricted 
themselves on all occasions to the 
one topic, or dragged it in, with a 
sublime contempt of all such con- 
siderations as unity of subject, into 
every sermon, There could scarcely 
be much danger at any rate of their 
being guilty of too much liveliness, 
of their introducing much anecdote 
or illustration, or anything of that 
kind. Such preaching would be 
admirably suited to the require- 
ments of the rustic in Southey’s 
Doctor, who enjoyed Sunday because 
he went to church, put up his feet 
and thought of nothing, or of the 
old lady who said to her pastor, 
‘I suffer so from the rheumatics, 
that I have had no rest night or 
day for these three weeks till I came 
to hear you last Sunday.’ ! 
Whether or not there are as many 
persons who take this view of a 
preacher’s duties, as Archdeacon 
Sinclair and Dean Alford appear 
to suppose, we have no means of 
judging; yet, no doubt, allowance 
must be made for great variety 
of taste in this as in all other 


1 Papers on Preaching, &c., p. 112. 
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matters. There are great numbers 
of people, so we are assured, who 
are dissatisfied and in some measure 
scandalised at any other than the 
conventional language to which 
they are accustomed, and to which 
they attach a certain notion of so- 
lemnity. And it may be added 
conventional topics as well. If the 
unlucky preacher ventures upon any 
question of history, science, or poli- 
tics, plenty of his hearers are ready 
to exclaim, ‘ What do we want of 
science or politics in the pulpit?’ 
While as regards theological con- 
troversy, his case is more hopeless 
still: he can neither meddle with it 
nor let it alone. On the one hand 
allusion to it is proscribed as ‘ un- 
edifying,’ on the other, the Times 
and critics of kindred spirit are 
taunting the clergy with not com- 
bating in their pulpits the heresies 
they denounce. This conventional- 
ism in language and treatment is, 
it seems to us, the bane of all ef- 
fective preaching; and they have 
deserved well of the clergy and 
of their congregations who have 
set the example of endeavouring to 
emancipate themselves from its 
trammels. Of course there is dan- 
ger of running into the opposite 
extreme. We do not advocate the 
coarse jokes and vulgar famili- 
arities, ‘ How are your poor souls ?’ 
and the like, which seem so at- 
tractive at the Surrey Music Hall, 
nor recommend such figures of 
speech as the writer once heard 
from a candidate for the Golden 
Lectureship, who, after describing 
some delinquent, probably one of 
his congregation, exclaimed, ‘ Now 
I wouldn’t be in that man’s place 
(or shoes, we forget which), at the 
day of judgment fora thousand 
pounds.’? Nor do we care to listen 
to such talk as that about brides- 


* The same preacher once related a story about a troop of monkeys dressed up in 
imitation of his courtiers and nobles and taught to dance for the amusement of an Eastern 
king. In the midst of the performance a wag threw a handful of nuts amongst them. 
Then followed a graphic description of the unseemly scramble which ensued, to the de- 
struction of the fine dresses, &c., ending with the application, ‘The devil throws the 
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maids’ dresses and champagne 
breakfasts addressed not long since, 
in a discourse about the marriage 
at Cana, to a congregation in a 
town of fashionable resort. Still, 
without descending to this sort 
of claptrap, it would not be dif- 
ficult to acquire a more easy and 
natural style both of language 
and delivery than that now com- 
monly in vogue; it would give an 
air of reality which is now often 
wanting, and would have the in- 
cidental good effect of making the 
preacher consider more carefully, by 
having to translate them into ordi- 
nary language, the exact meaning 
of the phrases which now roll off 
his pen or his tongue with a facility 
which is often quite fatal to ac- 
curacy, as well as to any real feel- 
ing of their import. For less edu- 
cated congregi itions a conversational 
tone is perhaps the most suitable, 
as more likely to be level to their 
comprehension and best fitted to 
engage their attention. 

There is one peculiarity in the 
position of the English clergy which 
we do not remember to have seen 
noticed :as bearing on this ques- 
tion, but which undoubtedly tends 
to impairithe weight of their preach- 
ing as regards the educated classes, 
and it is of these that we have been 
chiefly speaking throughout. The 
habit of living in social intercourse 
with the families of their congre- 
gations, conversing with them much 
on indifferent subjects and shar- 
ing in their amusements, however 
desirable on other grounds, can 
scarcely fail to detract considerably 
from the gravity and authority of 
their Sunday addresses to those 
whom they make their friends and 
companions during the rest of the 
week, and who consequently have 
fair means of gauging their capa- 
city and learning as well as of form- 
ing their own judgment as to their 


nuts, and away you all scamper after them.’ 
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‘spiritual-mindedness.’ It may be 
doubted whether the preaching of 
Elisha, the frequenter of the court, 
the guest of great nobles, who could 
speak of his interest with the king 
and the captain of the host, was as 
effective as that of the wild son of the 
desert, clothed in his hairy leather 
tunic, emerging suddenly at in- 
tervals from his unknown solitary 
dwelling and disappearing as mys- 
teriously as he came. The foreign, 
at any rate the Roman Catholic, 
preachers have a great advantage 
in this respect. They are mostly 
monks living a secluded and, pre- 
sumably at least, a much stricter 
life than the rest of the community, 
seldom seen in society, coming out, 
like the ‘sons of the prophets’ in 
ancient days, to deliver their mes- 
sage, and vanishing, as it were, out 
of sight as soon as they have done 
speaking. The parochial clergy too 
when they do preach, though it 
is comparatively seldom, have the 
same advantage though in a less de- 
gree; they are more removed, so to 
say, from their people, less like them 
in their ways of life; their celibacy 
and other circumstances isolate 
them from general society to an 
extent unknown in this country. 
The French, Italian, or Spanish 
preacher has this too in his favour, 
that, as sermons are only occa- 
sional, his. hearers are less likely to 
have grown what Baxter called 
‘hardened under’ them, and that 
he himself not being compelled to 
preach continually may do so, as 
Archbishop Whately says, not ‘ be- 
cause he wants to say something, 
but because he has something to 
say.’ 

The mention of foreign preachers 
leads naturally to the vexed ques- 
tion as to the relative merits of 
written and unwritten, or, as they 
are usually called, extempore ser- 
mons. It will be conceded, it may 


On another occasion he told his eongre- 


gation that the same person: age was popping in and out of the pews, persuading them not 


to listen to his sermon, 


We have heard of more offensive extravagances still, 
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be presumed, on all hands that ex- 
tempore preaching, in itself, is by 
far the more effective style of the 
two; that to speak an address is a 
more effective mode of delivering it 
than to read it, assuming, of course, 
that it is the swme address in either 


case. For this is the point on 
which the whole controversy turns. 
Those who advocate written ser- 
mons maintain that it is better to 
sacrifice something in the way of 
freedom of voice and action and 
grace in delivery,! for the sake of 
ensuring that accuracy of state- 
ment and citation, that precision of 
argument which are so often want- 
ing in the discourses of extempore 
preachers. On the other hand, it 
is urged first that we very com- 
monly fail to secure these advan- 
tages for the sake of which we put 
up with the tameness of a written 
discourse ; and next, that with fair 
qualifications in the preacher and 
proper care in the preparation of 
his sermon, it is possible to combine 
the merits of either style; and we 
are referred to the example of 
foreign preachers, whose sermons, 
always delivered without notes, are 
not inferior, it is urged, to those of 
our clergy in general accuracy or 
logical precision. But the remarks 
already made apply on this point 
also: the preachers abroad are 
picked men, selected for their 
special qualifications for this duty, 
and they preach less frequently, 
and consequently have much more 
time for preparation. Still less to 
the purpose is it to talk about the 
example of the Apostles, and to say, 
with Mr. Moore, that if it had been 
intended to ‘impress a sanction on 
the written in preference to the oral 
address, it is not quite apparent 
why Peter should not have been 
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instructed to write his sermon for 
the day of Pentecost, or Paul to 
have declaimed from a manuscript 
when he was on Mars’ Hill.’ The 
observation seems a little lacking 
in the good sense which mostly 
characterises Mr. Moore’s volume. 
Nor can we see much point in the 
remark of a friend to the author of 
Papers on Preaching, which he 
quotes with approbation. It seems 
that he asked a ‘brother clergyman 
who was staying over Sunday’ to 
preach for him, and received for 
reply that he would have been very 
happy if he had brought a sermon 
with him. ‘Not a very apostolic 
answer,’ says the narrator, ‘ to the 
request, “If you have any word of 
exhortation for the people, say on.”’ 
He seems to have forgotten that 
those to who this invitation was 
addressed went prepared to ‘ exhort 
the people,’ which his friend did 
not, and that ‘the people’ in ques- 
tion were Jews, who had probably 
never heard of Christianity, not 
people who had heard it preached 
In various ways ever since they 
could remember anything. The 
Apostles were missionaries; they 
preached to those to whom the sub- 
ject was new: there is no evidence 
to show that they went on preach- 
ing at the daily or weekly gather- 
ings of believers; in short, that they 
preached sermons, in the modern 
sense, at all. The daily disputa- 
tions for two years in Tyrannus’ 
school at Ephesus were obviously 
of a totally different character. 
Probably few clergymen of any ex- 
perience would find much difficulty 
in giving a tolerably clear and in- 
telligible outline of Christian doc- 
trine to people who had never 
heard it before, especially with a 
little preparation. It is done every 


' As regards the two latter points, graceful action, it may be observed, is absolutely 
impossible in an English pulpit. How can a man be expected to do anything gracefully 


stuck up to his elbows in a wooden box ? 


Sydney Smith has some amusing remarks on 


‘holoplexia and paralysis’ as aids to piety, and asks, ‘Why men are animated and 


natural everywhere but in the pulpit?’ 


If for no other reason, because they have to 


epeak in such a constrained position, We presume he was referring to extempore 


preachers: no one could well gesticulate while reading from a manuscript. 
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day by missionaries, who, whatever 
their zeal, are certainly not for the 
most part superior in learning or 
ability to theclergy at home. But, 
it is urged, the Scotch Presby- 
terians and English Dissenters 
always preach without the help of 
written sermons. As regards the 
former, the assertion has ceased in 
great measure to be correct ; many 
of them now read their discourses. 
Before this was tolerated, their 
habit was to commit them to 
memory and repeat them by rote 
as a schoolboy does his task, and 
we know that some of them have 
confessed that they never dared 
pause for a moment, lest they 
should lose the thread, feeling sure 
that if they did they should never 
be able to recover it. We have 
not been much in the way of hear- 
ing Nonconformist eloquence, but 
we imagine that on the whole it 
would scarcely be an improvement 
on the style to which we have 
grown accustomed in our churches. 
Then, again, reference is often made 
to the practice of the bar and of 
Parliament. Yet in neither case 
is the example a happy one, for 
certainly our courts of law are very 
rarely illuminated by any brilliant 
specimens of fluency or elegance ; 
and those who are in the habit of 
attending the debates in either 
House know well how much more 
the speakers are indebted to the re- 
porters than to their own powers 
of oratory for even the decent show 
they make next morning in the 
newspapers. We should scarcely 
like our preachers to stand up 
hammering and stammering out 
their meagre phrases, blundering 
metaphors, and inaccurate state- 
ments, like noble lords and honour- 
able members , with their hands in 
their pockets, pulling them out now 
and then with a convulsive effort, 
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as if dragging out their halting ideas 
from Heaven knows where. As 
regards the set speeches even of 
the most able and practised de- 
baters, it is well known that they 
are prepared and elaborated with 
an amount of time and pains which 
few of the clergy could command, 
unless on exceptional and compara- 
tively rare occasions.' For after 
all, one cause of the poverty of 
sermons, written or unwritten, is 
want of time; people talk often 
without meaning it, as if they 
thought preaching the sole business 
of the parochial clergy, whereas in 
reality they are expected to do a 
hundred other things as well. Be- 
sides the obvious duty of visiting the 
sick—a very onerous one in large 
parishes—besides his week- day ser- 
vices, besides baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals at odd _ times, “the 
clergyman is very commonly school- 
master, almoner, banker, manager 
of sundry clubs, arbiter in petty 
disputes, and we know not what 
more. How cana man with such 
multifarious and distracting calls 
upon his time and attention find 
leisure to compose two or three 
sermons a week of such a character 
as to satisfy any but the least fas- 
tidious critics, even supposing him 
to possess w hat is alws a4yS impro- 
bable—the necessary qualifications? 

For our authorities are not con- 
tent to place these very low. In 
addition to a familiar acquaintance 
with the scriptures and the writings 
of ‘our best divines,’ as well as 
with the passing events and litera- 
ture of the day, a competent know- 
ledge of the rules of composition 
and moderate skill in argument and 
illustration, which they all take for 
granted, Mr. Christmas asks for 
‘the gift of utterance,’ for ‘ bodily 
strength, a powerful voice, and a 
commanding _ Presence,’ and seems 


Lord Brougham mentions somowhere (is it in his letter to Zoe chi iry Macaulay ?) that 


the peroration of his famous speech on the Queen’s trial was written over four times, 


and that after a careful study of Demosthenes De 


Corona. At least one other well 


known speaker has made a similar avowal to the writer, and affirmed of his own know- 


ledge that the practice of some of our most distinguished orators is the same. 
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gravely to adopt Sydney Smith’s 
suggestion that a ‘clergyman should 
hav e the ten commandments written 
in his countenance, and all the 
moral law in his gait and gesture.’ 
One thinks instinctively of the 
pale, feeble-looking, narrow- chested 
curates, of whom one sees so many, 
and wonders how they come to fall 
so sadly short of the ideal type. 
Se riously, however, imagine the 
absurdity of expecting to find 18,000 
or 20,000 men in the faintest degree 
approaching such a standard as 
this, and when you have found 
them, indulging in the hope of in- 
ducing them to enter a profession 
which scarcely offers the remotest 
prospect of furnishing them even 
with the means of abare subsistence. 

But although we cannot help 
thinking that the clergy have been 
somewhat unfairly and unre asonably 
dealt with—though we adhere to 
the opinion that ‘the preaching of 
the present day is in no way in- 
ferior, to say the least, to that of 
any former age—we are very far 
from maintaining that it is as good 
as even under existing circum- 
stenoes it might be. Bishop Berke- 
ley,! amongst his qreries, proposed 
the following : “WwW hether half the 
learning and study of these king- 
doms is not useless, for want of a 
proper delivery and pronunciation 
being taught in our schools and 
colleges?’ He might have added, 
‘for want of any instruction in the 
art of composition’ as well. It is 
obviously a very great defect in the 
education of the clergy that little or 
no pains should be bestowed on 
qualifying them for the efficient dis- 
charge of this particular part of 
their duty. To teach them the art 
of reading decently would be some- 
thing ; for we hold that the manner 
of a sermon is almost, if not quite, 
as important as the matter of it, 
especially with a view to securing 
attention ; whereas, at present, so 
little is this considered that not one 
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in fifty, we dare venture to assert, 
ever reads even the lessons—and 
notably the argumentative parts of 
St. Paul’s writings—in such a way 
as to make them even moderately 
intelligible to their hearers. To 
teach them to do thus much would 
be something gained ; and if to this 
were added some practice in the 
composition or compilation of ser- 
mons, many a congregation would 
have cause to be thankful. But 
we should not be content to 
stop here. Although the natural 
endowments needed for a great 
orator are rare, there must alw ays 
be a consider able number among 
the clergy who—if such talents as 
they have were cultivated in that 
direction—might acquire without 
much difficulty such an amount of 
self-possession, power of memory, 
and command of language as would 
enable them, provided they have 
reasonable time for preparation, to 
preach with sufficient accuracy and 
fluency without the aid of a book. 

Lord Bacon’s suggestion on this 
point may perhaps be worth con- 
sideration now. He asks whether 
it would not be advisable ‘to renew 
that good exercise which was prac- 
tised in this church some years, and 
afterwards put down, by order in- 
deed from the church, . . . and yet 
against the advice and opinion of 
one of the greatest and gravest pre- 
lates of this land, and was com- 
monly called prophesyi ing; which 
was this: that the ministers within 
a precinct did meet upon a week- 
day in some principal town where 
there was some ancient grave mi- 
nister that was president. Then 
every minister successively, begin- 
ning with the youngest, did handle 

one and the same part of scripture, 
spending severally some quarter of 
an hour or better, and in the whole 
some two hours. This was, in my 
opinion, the best way to frame and 
train up preachers that hath been 
practised. For we see orators have 


' Quoted by Mr. Moore, Thoughts on Preaching, p. 223. 
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their declamations, lawyers their 
moots, logicianstheir sophisms; and 
every practice of science hath an 
exercise of erudition and initiation 
before men come to the life: only 
preaching, which is the worthiest 
and wherein it is most danger to do 
amiss, wanteth an introduction, and 
is ventured and rushed upon at the 
first.! He would have had the 
same or some similar plan adopted 
at the universities. We commend 
this matter to the notice of the 
professors of divinity (one of whom, 
at Cambridge, has we believe al- 
ready a class for composition and 
clocution) as well as to the conside- 
ration of the younger clergy. It 
must not, however, be forgotten 
that all this implies either longer 
preparatory training or more leisure 
after ordination. Of the latter 
point we have already spoken. 
Longer training implies more ex- 
pense ; and what proportion does 
the average clerical income bear to 
the already heavy expense of the 
ordinary clerical education ? 

The truth is, all the advice and 
criticism point in one direction. If 
preaching is to be what the critics 
require, there must be fewer ser- 
mons and selected preachers. The 
parochial clergy have not the time 
even if they had the ability, which 
of course in many, and some of 
them very excellent parish priests, 
is wholly wanting. Jf you will 
have two sermons a week in every 
village, most of them must be poor 
ones ; and in towns too, so long as 
the mode of dispensing preferment 
remains what it is. ‘To ensure the 
appointment of good preachers, even 
in large town parishes, would ne- 
cessitate an entire revolution in 
the whole system of ecclesiastical 
patronage. Convocation recom- 
mended, we believe, in 1857 the 
ap pointment of missionary preach- 
ers, whether to relieve or super- 
sede the parochial clergy, whether 
to have fixed circuits or to go only 
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where invited—in short, under what 
regulations and restrictions, if any 
were propounded, we do not re- 
member. The recollection of the 


jealousy and perpetual squabbles 


between the preaching friars and 
the secular clergy does not at first 
sight encourage the revival of such 
a scheme. 

As to the advantage of having 
fewer sermons and so allowing 
more time for preparation, although 
theoretically it may seem desirable 
that one good sermon should be 
preached rather than two, three, or 
four bad or indifferent ones, and 
though for ourselves we should 
prefer being able to go to church 
occasionally without having to listen 
to a sermon at all, yet practically it 
may be doubted whether the change 
would be a beneficial or even a 
popular one. In the vast majority 
of parishes, town or country, it 
certainly would not be: where 
there is no sermon the service, as a 
rule, is very thinly attended; so 
that it is evident, as we have al- 
ready remarked, that the people on 
the whole would rather have such 
sermons as they can get than none 
at all, and consequently that the 
clergyman has no choice but to go 
on preaching as best he may. 
Doubtless he. may improve by dint 
of practice; but if not, he has very 
little chance, under the present 
system, of improving himself much 
in any other way. It is a hard lot, 
no doubt, for a clever well educated 
man, not altogether ignorant of the 
rudiments of theology, not unac- 
quainted with his duties as a Chris- 
tian, to ‘ sit under’ the crude expo- 
sitions and self-satisfied monitions 
of a youth just escaped from the 
university, or who possibly has 
never been there; but majorities 
rule, and as the majority will have 
sermons, there is nothing for it but 
to submit with a good grace, and 
hope for better times. 





